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THE OUTLOOK. 


UR Washington correspondent gives this week 
a view of President Harrison’s Cabinet as it 
is seen from Republican circles; our Chicago cor- 
respondent reports recent matters of interest in that 
city ; the effect of the Yates Prison bill is described 
by a number of leading prison wardens; a full 
account is given, under the title of the “ History of 
the Sectarian Schools Question,” of the Roman 
_ Catholic attempt to secure public funds for the 
maintenance of their own institutions; Mr. F. J. 
Bliss describes “‘ People and Things in Cornwall ;” 
Dr. C. C. Abbott has something to say about “A 
Foggy Morning,” in his characteristic vein; the 
first chapter of a new serial story by Mrs. Barr, 
entitled “ Feet of Clay,” will introduce our readers 
to what we believe to be the most dramatic story 
Mrs. Barr has yet written. To the Home Jane 
Alden contributes a second article on Social Prob- 
lems, haking as her theme the “ Duties of Host and 
Guest ;” Dr. Bissell makes some practical sugges- 
tions ot “ Baby’s Out-of-Doors.” In Our Young 
Folks Mrs. F. D. Bergen describes “‘ Snow Crystals ;” 
Miss Wilcox gives an account of “Helen Kellar,” 
and Alice Darkin tells an interesting story under 
the title “From Shore to Market.” The sermon 
_ in the Sunday Afternoon on “Scholarship a Trust ” 
- was recently preached in the pulpit of Amherst 
College by the Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst. Dr. 
Shedd’s Theology is discussed — at length in Books 
and Authors. 


* * 
* 


The passage of the Sioux bill providing for the 
allotment of their land to the Dakota Sioux in sev- 
 eralty, and the opening of the Reservation to the 

public whether the Sioux will or no, justifies, so far 
as public action can do so, the ground taken by The 
Christian Union some two years ago, that the Indian 
chiefs should not be allowed any longer to block the 
progress of civilization, and, by their political in- 
fluence, compel their tribes to remain in pauperism, 


- ignorance, and idleness. It is the most important 


step which has yet been taken by Congress to carry 
out the principles of the Lake Mohonk Platform, 
and differs from it only as The Christian Union 
differed from it, by being yet more radical. The 
Indian must conform to the habits of civilized life. 
_ Barbarism is never strong enough to resist civiliza- 
tion ; and it is a mistaken justice which treats bar- 
barism as a vested interest which has a right to be 
preserved. Now let this Administration carry on 
the good work which the last Administration in- 
augurated. The first step is to give us, what the 
last Administration did not, what no previous Ad- 
ministration has given, a non-partisan Indian serv- 
ice, under the charge of an Indian Commissioner, 
who owes his appointment, not to political service, 
but to his knowledge of the Indian and his sympa- 
thy with the present movement for his citizenship. 
Then let it call on Congress to appropriate at once, 
with an unfearing liberality, money enough to or- 
ganize and set in motion a school system that 
will afford an education to every Indian of school 
age on the reservations, or in communities re- 
cently on reservations. In this matter liberality is 
economy. It is expensive to teach in successive 


generations afew Indian children, to be returned to 


the tepee when school is over, there to be taught to 
forget what they have learned. It would be com- 
paratively inexpensive to inaugurate a system of 
education which would put all Indian children sim- 
ultaneously in school under competent’ teachers. 
If President Harrison will inaugurate such an edu- 
cational system at once, he will leave very little 
Indian problem for his successor to wrestle with. 
The East will welcome such a solution for philan- 
thropic reasons; the West because the teacher is 
the cheapest police. . | 
* 

Indiana has the honor of leading the States in 
the present determination to reform the ballot laws. 
The Andrews bill, which is based on the Australian 
method, has been passed by both branches of the 
Legislature and signed by the Governor. Under 
this law all ballots are to be printed and distributed 
by the State; balloting is to be secret ; and no bal- 
lots are to be used save those supplied by the State. 
This step, which has not been taken an hour too 
soon, will, we believe, entirely redeem Indiana politics 
from the reproach which has been cast upon them 
of late years. It is conceded by candid men of all 
parties that the corruption of the ballot has reached 
a point where it is undermining the popular faith 
in the result of our elections, and is, therefore, 
undermining the foundations of the Commonwealth. 
It is an auspicious sign of the present agitation that 
the State which has been most severely criticised 
has been the State to lead in the direction of 
thorough reform. It only remains for other States 
to fall in line behind Indiana’to remove a great 
peril from our future and to do a highly important 
work in purifying our politics. The Saxton bill 
before the New York Legislature is still in com- 
mittee, and, we fear, is likely to remain there. 


* * 


The discovery that the State of New York had 
been defrauded to the extent of $106,000 upon a 
contract for ceiling repairs amounting to but 
$270,000, has gained National importance through 
the unguarded statement of a Republican Assem- 
blyman, Mr. Ainsworth, that the work was taken 
out of the hands of a capable commissioner and 
placed in the hands of an incapable commission in 
order to affect the results of the November elec- 
tions. Mr. Ainsworth’s most striking remark was 
the following : | 


‘* The only reason a Commission was attached bo this bill 
was for the simple purpose of taking care of the polities that 
was in the job on the eve of a Presidential election. Isn’t 
that true? It was an unwise thing todo it. We ought not 
to have done it. We ought to have left it in the hands of 
Commissioner Perry, and let the politics take care of itself, 
and we would have had a Democratic President jnatend of a 
Republican if we had done it.” 


This, of course, is to be taken for what it is 
worth coming from such a source, but inasmuch as 
the contract was awarded to a Republican, while 
the superintendency of the work was given 
to a partisan of Governor Hill, the inference 
was of course drawn that a large part of the 
fraudulent profits were divided between the Re- 
publican machine, which cared little for the elec- 
tion of Mr. Miller and much for the election of 
Mr. Harrison, and the Democratic machine, which 
eared little for the election of Mr. Cleveland and 
much for the election of Mr. Hill. The belief in 


this theory was strengthened by the subsequent 
explanation of Mr. Ainsworth and of the “Trib- 
ne” (which journal had refrained from publish- 
ing a word of the speech it is now explaining). 
In brief, the apology was as follows: “We 
were not aiming to secuue any money for the 
Republican party. We prevented the use of the 
money for Cleveland.” At the outset there was 
an attempt to suppress any investigation what- 
ever into the scandal, but the public had become 
interested, and the investigation had to proceed. 
Last week the Superintendent testified that from 
the $3,500 extra compensation which had been 
illegally paid him, he gave $500 to the Democratic 
State Committee, collecting still another $500 from 
persons about the Capitol. The Republican con- 
tractor has disappeared from the State, taking his 
books with him. Whether or not the proceeds of 
the fraud were used in facilitating trades between 
Democratic and Republican voters, the spectacle is 
certainly an edifying one to those who still think 
that unswerving allegiance to political principles 
demands unswerving allegiance to party leaders. 
* * 
* 

We can add nothing to the force of the united 
testimony of prison officials, presented on page 327, 
against what is known as the Yates bill, which at- 
tempts to provide labor for convicts without inter- 
fering with free labor outside, by the wholly inad- 
equate device of confining prison labor to the 
production of articles used in State institutions. 
General Brinkerhoff states what we have repeatedly 
told our readers is the key to the prison labor prob- 
lem ; namely, that prison labor must be both pro- 
ductive and instructive ; not contract labor to make 
money, but disciplinary and educative labor to 
make men. The labor unions have some grounds 
for their opposition to the old contract system, 
which degraded labor within prison walls and de- 
pressed prices in some branches outside prison 
walls. But if the friends of prison reform would 
unite on the basis of General Brinkerhoff's letter, 
and would construct a prison labor system for edu- 
cative and reformatory purposes, and could succeed 
in inducing the daily press to take a higher view 
of the labor problem than is involved in a consid- 
eration of what will make the prisons self-support- 
ing, they would obviate whatever objection of labor 
unions to prison labor has any real basis, and could 
in time convert that opposition into support. We 
believe that a united, vehement, and instant protest 
against the present enforced prison idleness would 
compel the substitution of a labor system, as soon 
as it could be fairly laid before the Legislature, 
provided the system was organized for discipline, 
not primarily for money-making. 


The cause of woman’s suffrage has just met with 
two serious defeats, one in Maine and the other in 
Dakota. In the latter commonwealth the bill which 
has been defeated was the one which passed the 
last Legislature, and which its friends had hoped 
would pass the present one by such a majority as 
would render the Governor’s veto of no effect. The 
defeat in Maine was the more significant because 
here it was not “ equal rights ” but merely munici- 
pal suffrage that had been asked for. Inasmuch 
as this entering-wedge measure had in Kansas 
strengthened the cause of prohibition by giving the 


é 
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women the right to vote for all local officers who 
had anything to do with the enforcement of that 
policy, it seemed that Maine was the State which 
would be especially favorable to its adoption. 
Nevertheless, the majority against it in the House 
of Representatives was 90 to 40. That which 
defeated the bill was, as always, the indifference or 
open opposition of the women of the State. Ata 
time when many zealous advocates of reforms 
which shall minimize the use of money at elections 
are urging the disfranchisement of men who do not 
care enough for their privilege to exercise it unless 
brought to the polls or hired to come, it is not 
strange that legislators are opposed to the enfran- 
chisement of a class not more than one-third of 
whom even in Kansas care to exercise it. John 
Stuart Mill has very truly said that “ representa- 
tive institutions are of little value when the general- 
ity of electors are not sufficiently interested to give 
their vote.” If the woman suffragists shall suc- 
ceed in educating their own sex to have opinions 
upon public questions which they desire to express by 
the ballot, then most of those who are now opposed 
to woman’s suffrage will withdraw their opposition. 
It is always bad policy to place a great responsibility 


upon shoulders unwilling to accept it. 


* * 
* 


The week has been an uneventful one in Europe. 
In England the breakdown of the ‘ Times’s ” 
charges against the Irish leader continues to be the 
great theme of discussion, and both sides are anx- 
iously waiting to see how far the reaction in favor 
of Mr. Parnell will go. Four by-elections are 
shortly to be held, and the results of these elections 
are anticipated with great interest as affording an 
indication of the effect of recent events on public 
opinion. Meanwhile the Home Rule question 
seems to have advanced another stage. There is 
apparently mere open-mindedness on the part of the 
Tories with regard to it, and, on the other hand, 
Mr. Parnell seems to be opening the door in recent 
speeches for a possible basis of joint action. Noth- 
ing could be more fortunate for Home Rule than 
that it should be inaugurated by a Conservative 
Government. Lord Randolph Churchill has re- 
turned to England, and signalized his return by an 
attack on the Ministry. It is known that he does 
not approve of the Irish policy, but the point of his 
attack just now is the proposed expenditure of 
$50,000,000 for the purpose of strengthening the 
English navy. In France there is a lull in politi- 
eal agitation. The recall of the Due d’Aumale 
from banishment is a gracious act on the part of 
the Ministry, and will certainly commend itself to 
the friends of the Republic outside of France. 
Signor Crispi, the Italian Premier, who recently 
resigned, has been induced to resume office and 
form a new Cabinet. 

The abdication of King Milan of Servia, coming 
so soon after his recent successful dealing with the 
constitutional crisis, was a surprise to those at 
least who are not in the inner circle of Servian 
policy and politics. No man of this generation has 
understood his people better than Milan, and no 
man has shown greater adroitness and skill asa 
politician. His great error seems to have been his 
separation from his wife, and his fate recalls that 
of Napoleon in this respect. He attempted to deal 
with the family relation as if it were a mere matter 
of public policy or personal caprice, and in thus 
violating a fundamental law of society he has ap- 
parently destroyed himself. The embarrassments 
which have grown out of his conduct toward Queen 
Natalie have been many ; more, probably, than the 
best-informed people outside of Servia have under- 
stood. The other great mistake of his life was the 
attack on Bulgaria, from the disastrous repulse of 
which he extricated himself with the greatest diffi- 
culty. He seems to have been a thorough politician 
of a well-known type—the man who knows how to 


use the tricks of diplomacy with the utmost skill, 
but who is deficient in moral sensibility and 
is therefore unable to measure the strength 
of moral forces. The success which he achieved 
as a politician has been undermined by his un- 
justifiable attack on Bulgaria and his treatment 
of the Queen. His son, a boy of thirteen, will 
succeed his father when he becomes of age, 
and in the meantime Servia is to be governed 
by a regency who have already taken charge 
of affairs and issued a proclamation in which they 
promise to maintain friendly relations with all the 
Powers, to inaugurate a Constitutional régime, and 
to give the country sound finances. The abdica- 
tion is variously interpreted by the European 
press. The Russian newspapers declare that it is 
the natural sequence of Milan’s estrangement from 
Russia. The chief interest in the situation arises 
from the fact that it may open a new chapter in 
the history of the conflicting interests of Russia 


and Austria in Servia. 


* * 
* 


There are indications of a serious party struggle 
in Roumania, which has the misfortune to lie 
among the upper and lower millstones and to be 
the scene of incessant Russian and German in- 
trigues. The aristocratic or conservative party 
has strong affiliations with Russia, and controls a 
majority in the Chamber; the King, on the other 
hand, has strong Austro-German affiliations, and the 
feeling of antagonism is so pronounced that the 
Deputies voted down a proposal to send a message 
of condolence to the Austrian Reichsrath on the 
death of Prince Rudolph. They are working to 
get the control of foreign affairs by taking them 
out of the King’s hands, and they are in a position 
which will probably enable them to force the King 
either to appoint a pro-Russian Foreign Minister or 
to dissolve the Chambers. The King is a Hohen- 
zollern, and has the courage and stubbornness of the 
family. He is very popular with the army and with 
the peasantry, to whom he may appeal in extrem- 
ities against the aristocratic party. The situation 
may contain no elements of real danger, but in any 
event it illustrates the extraordinary difficulty of 
conducting a Government between two such tre- 


mendous antagonists. 


* * 
* 


The great French copper combination which for 
two years has restricted the production of this 
metal, and held it at double its normal price, 
appears to be on the point of collapsing. Its shares, 
which were quoted at 900 francs in December, 
are now down to 100. Within the past two 
weeks the price of copper in London has fallen 
from $400 to $300 a ton. A few more days 
may find it where it was in 1886, at $200. The 
manner in which the Bank of France has attempted 
to come to the aid of the Trust has a moral as 
well as an economic interest. The combination to 
restrict production and extort high prices was as 
contrary to the spirit of the French laws as to that 
of the American. Yet, if the conspiracy succeeded, 
the consumers of the whole world would be 
the losers, while the speculators of France would 
be the gainers. 
thus at odds, and “patriotism” controlled the 
policy of the Bank. Whether the combination re- 
gains its feet or not, American capitalists will have 
been enormously the gainers by it. Concerns like 
the Calumet and Hecla, which according to “ Brad- 
street’s ” can lay down copper in New York at about 
$130 a ton, have been selling it to the syndicate 
for $300. 

It is becoming very clear that Africa is not to be 
partitioned out among the Great Powers without 
very serious opposition and without expenditure of 
great sums of money and probably hosts of lives. 
The London “Spectator,” describing the present 
condition of the Dark Continent, says that Mahdism, 


“ Patriotism” and morality were 


which is a revival of aggressive Mohammedanism 
among the half-caste Arabs and their converts, is 
becoming contagious, and is awakening a spirit of 
antagonism in every direction. The Mohammedans 
see clearly the danger that in a few years Africa 
will be taken out of their hands, and they are be- 
coming conscious of the strength which they may 
possess by union. They are fighting the English 
in the Soudan country; they are trying to drive 
them out of the equatorial region; they have made 
fierce onslaughts on the missionaries and converts in 
Uganda, the great kingdom on the Victoria Nyanza, 
and there are fears of an outbreak in the settlement 
of British East Africa; they are intriguing on the 
Congo, and explorers declare that the Mahdists 
will not rest until they have crossed to the Atlan- 
tic. They are claiming the whole of Africa north » 
of the Zambesi as Mohammedan territory ; and they 
have behind them, not only a large reserve of good 
fighting material, but all the native Mohammedans 
and all the slave dealers, who are the capitalists of 
the country. Unless arrested, the movement is 
likely to be general, and to result either in the ex- 
pulsion of the Europeans at many important points 
or else in a reconstruction of the colonial systems, 
involving the presence of considerable armies, long 
expeditions, and vast expenditures of money. So 
far, Africa has been singularly open to attack be- 
cause of the nature of the country itself, the disor- 
ganization of the people, and the general lack of 
discipline and information. But the Europeans 
have been unconsciously educating the natives; 
they have assailed a great financial interest, and 
they have antagonized a large, aggressive, and 
fanatical population of Arabs. If this diagnosis of 
the African situation is correct, it is clear that the 
events of the next decade in the Dark Continent 
will be of immense importance, not only to Africa, 
but to Europe. 

A Royal Commission on Labor was appointed in 
Belgium in 1886 to examine into the condition 
and needs of workingmen, and to make recom- 
mendations for legislation based upon such inquiry. 
Its report has been recently published, and from 
the suggestions made therein something can be 
gathered in respect to the condition of laboring 
men in Belgium, and inferences drawn as to their 
probable benefit by State action. The Commission 
strongly advises arbitration as the best settlement 
of labor troubles, and urges the enactment of laws 
making it in all cases optional and in some com- 
pulsory. Legislation with regard to fixing the hours 
of labor of adults is declared to be unwise ; though 
it is recommended that there should be an absolute 
prohibition of the working of women and girls in 
the mines, and that child labor in general should be 
greatly limited, and in some industries entirely for- - 
bidden. Sanitary laws in the interests of working- 
men receive the hearty indorsement of the Com- 
mission. It also favors the recognition and en- 
couragement of trades-unions, building associa- 
tions, co-operative and saving societies, and systems 
of workingmen’s insurance against accident and 
pensions for oldage. The teaching of domestic arts 
in the public schools is stated to be urgently needed 
for the benefit of the families of laborers, and the 
establishment and spread of technical schools are 
likewise proposed. The Commission considered the 
liquor question to be germane to the scope of its 
investigation, and has a section of its report on the 
“‘ Methods of Reducing Alcoholism.” In general, it 
contends for higher licenses and fewer of them, for 
the favoring of malt over distilled beverages, and 
for throwing many restrictions around the liquor 
trade. | 

The Committee of Eight appointed by the Board 
of Education to examine and report on the condi- 
tion of the schools of this city has submitted two 


additional reports. The first deals with the prob- 
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lem of school accommodations, which are conceded 
insufficient. The report declares that 


the Board ive to the necessity of securing addi- 
tional sch commodations, and that it has al- 


ed upon plans looking to that result. 
The only remedy for the present condition of things 
is the building of new schoolhouses, and this is now 
in active progress on a scale ample enough within 
- the next two years to secure the necessary accom- 
modations for all the school children of the city. 
The report also promises that healthful conditions 
shall be secured in the school buildings. The sec- 
ond report discusses the marking of children for 
promotion, and suggests the substitution of a sys- 
tem of estimates, the teachers. to keep private 
memoranda of the standing of their children, from 
which the estimates are to be made. Degrees of 
merit in these estimates are to be indicated by the 
adjectives perfect, imperfect, and failure. The 
examinations of children for promotion from class 
to class are to be abolished except in certain cases, 
and promotion is to be made upon the teacher’s 
judgment of the proficiency of the pupil: When 
the teacher is in doubt, such proficiency may be 
determined by an examination. 
* * 
* 

The name of Captain John Ericsson, who died 
at the advanced age of eighty-six in this city last 
Friday, has for more than half a century been 
closely identified with the history of the world’s 
progress in engineering and invention. ‘To Ameri- 
cans the name of Ericsson at once recalls the exul- 
tation and thankfulness of the day when the “ Mon- 
itor,” fresh from the builder’s hands, encountered 
and defeated in Hampton Roads the “ Merrimac,” 
and very possibly changed thereby the result of a 
great war. But other inventions of Ericsson be- 
sides that which led all the nations of the world to 
construct ironclad navies after his plan were also of 
great importance to the scientific and material wel- 
fare of the world. More than sixty years have 
passed since Ericsson competed with Stephenson in 
a trial of locomotives, beating him in speed but fall- 
ing behind in power of traction. Since then some of 
his inventions and applications have been: the use 
of artificial draught in locomotives; the application 


to stéam navigation of a method of condensing 


steam and returning the water to the boiler; the 
use of centrifugal fan blowers; important improve- 
ments in steam fire-engines ; the invention of ca- 
lorie engines—first applied to a caloric ship, and, 
failing to be of advantage for navigation, being 
afterwards applied to many minor useful purposes ; 
the building of a solar engine; and the practical 
introduction of the screw in ship-building as the 
propelling force. Of late Captain Ericsson had 
devoted himself chiefly to the perfecting of a new 
system of submarine attack and to profound inves- 
tigations as to solar energy. Personally he was 
a notable figure, a man of extraordinary powers of 
work and endurance, and, to the very last, of inces- 
sant energy. 

We call the attention of our readers to the letter 
of Dr. Holbrook in another column respecting the 
scheme for church union in Japan. Respecting 
the merits of the scheme in its details we have not 
expressed, and we do not desire now to express, 
any opinion. The details, in our judgment, must 
be left to be worked out by the missionaries and 
the native pastors who are on the giound, and we 
should advise those who are urging forward the 
movement to make any concessions possible in or- 
der to secure unanimity of action, and to consent, if 
necessary to secure such unanimity, to even weari- 
some delays; for the end to be sought is union, and 
if the result of this movement should be a union 
only of a majority, leaving still some Presby- 
terians and some Congregationalists outside, the 
result would not be union, and might be only a new 
sect. We must, however, take issue with Dr. 
Holbrook in his interpretation of Christ’s prayer. 


} 
The unity for which Christ prayed was a visible 
unity, clearly, because the object of it is ex- 
pressed in the added clause, “ - the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me.” There is cer- 
tainly no such unity now in Protestant Christendom 
as to promote such a faith. On the contrary, the 
fact that Christianity is presented in foreign lands in 
so many different forms is one of the chief ob- 
stacles to its acceptance. We believe that it will 
be found, on any careful reading of the New Testa- 
ment, that schism is quite as severely condemned as 
heresy. Organic union is not, indeed, to be brought 
about by a manufactured process. It must be a 
growth, not a manufacture ; but we cannot grow into 
oneness unless we believe that oneness is desirable. 
The body of Christ, Paul says somewhere, is not 
divided. Paul could not have said that if he had 
lived in Protestant Christendom in the nineteenth 


century. | 

Two students of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary have been appointed by their fellow-students, 
with the approval of the Faculty, to visit the col- 
leges tributary to that institution, and present the 
claims and the needs of the ministry to the under- 
graduate students. To aid them in this work they 
have prepared a list of questions, which they are 
sending out to pastors and churches—questions 
bearing upon the influence, work, and compensation 
of the pulpit, the motives of those thinking of en- 
tering it, and the measure of liberty of thought 
and utterance enjoyed by the ministry. This is an 
admirable movement, worthy of all praise. ‘Tt will 
tend to bring those who are now in the ministry, 
and the young men in our colleges, into closer rela- 
tions with each other, and the mere presentation of 
these questions to those already engaged in the 
ministry will, we hope, stir them up to more seri- 
ous and united consideration of them. For our- 
selves, we believe that there never has been a time 
when an earnest, free, and spiritually-minded pul- 
pit was more needed than it is needed in America 
to-day ; never a time when the influence of brave 
and true men in the pastoral office was so great ; 
and, though further enfranchisement is needed, we 
also believe that there is no platform so free as the 
pulpit. | 
polemical victory, nor to destroy what he supposes 
is an antagonistic creed, but to build up men in 
sober, righteous, and godly living, is less hampered 
in his work by external restrictions than the lect- 
urer, the author, or the teacher. It is true that in 
many localities the ministry is inadequately paid, 
but even this phase of ministerial life has been ex- 
aggerated. ‘The moderately successful preacher is 
better paid than the teacher, and probably better 
paid than most newspaper writers. We hope that 
the delegates from the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary will find a warm welcome wherever they go, 
and that other theological seminaries will follow the 
example, and send out a similar itinerant ministry 
to visit the colleges which are tributary to them. 

* * 
* 

At the recent meeting of the Woman’s Board, 
held in Worcester, a committee was appointed to 
take into consideration the general question 
whether any changes are required in the policy 
of the Board with reference to permitting com- 
bined work in Auxiliary Societies. This commit- 
tee has wisely followed the example set by the 
committee of the American Board appointed last 
fall at Cleveland, and has sent out a circular 
letter to leading supporters of the Woman’ s Board, 
asking what proportion of the societies favor 
combined work, what difficulties there are in sep- 
arate organizations in local churches, and whether 
societies combining home and foreign work 
should be entitled to representation in the 
Board. We do not propose again to discuss 
the legal question. though we have no doubt, 
and we understand that it is now conceded, that the 
local societies combining for both home and mission 


. The preacher, if he seeks, not to win a- 


work might be represented in the Woman’s Read 
without invalidating its charter. Nor shall we dis- 
cuss the question whether it is even best in a local 
church for societies thus to combine, though we 
have no doubt that there are many instances in 
which one organization, doing all kinds of mission- 
ary work, would be far better for both the church 
and the work than separate organizations, one for 
home and one for foreign missions. Indeed, our 
judgment, and we believe a majority of the 
pastors on careful reflection would agree with us, 
is that it is far better for the church that all the 
women’s organizations should be in some sense 
united and co-operative, that every worker may 
know something about and have some interest in 
the work which is being done by other workers. 
We simply insist, and we desire to do it with em- 
phasis, that it is the right of the local church 
to determine for itself how it will organize 
for missionary work, and that the attempt of 
a central organization to coerce it, by denying 
it a voice in the administration of the Board 
unless it organizes in a particular way, is one 
to be resented and resisted, even though that 
particular way were always the best way. The 
missionary societies are the servants, not the mas- 
ters, of the Church of Christ. This is not merely 
Congregationalism, this is essential in organic 
Christianity, and whenever the society attempts to 
dictate to and control the church, the church has 
a sacred duty to resist that control. Its authority is 
supreme, and is a sacred legacy given to it by the 
Master, which it has no right to resign, alienate, or 
transfer to any other body. 


* 
* 


GENERAL News.—The Rhode Island House of 
Representatives has voted to re-submit the question 
of constitutional prohibition to the popular vote. 
Fresh discoveries of gold have been made 
in Lower California, and an old-time “ gold fever ” 
is developing. The American and British con- 
sulates in Chin Kiang, a Chinese treaty port, have 
been sacked and burned by mobs. A rumor that 
the American war-ship “ Nipsic”’ had been sunken 
by a German man-of-war proves to be without 
foundation. The North Carolina Legislature has 
passed a bill providing that all ballot-boxes be 
labeled, that the voters shall place their ballots in 
the boxes without assistance, and that votes found 
in the wrong boxes shall be thrown out.. This is 
an unsatisfactory form of educational test, offering 
great facilities for fraud in practice. The Presi- 
dent has nominated ex-Senator Thomas W. Palmer, 
of Michigan, to be Minister to Spain; John F. 
Swift, of California, to be Minister to Japan; John 
D. Washburn to be Minister to Switzerland; and 
George Tichenor, of Illinoisg to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 


OUR SCHOOLS UNDER FIRE. 


ARDINAL MANNING, in an article in the 
March “ Forum,” discusses with great frank- 

ness and vigor the American Public School ques- 
tion. He is candid and courteous, but thoroughly 
radical in his opposition to the system of State ed- 
ucation. That opposition is based on two funda- 
mental grounds: first, that it is the duty of parents 
to supervise and control the education of their chil- 
dren, and the State system takes this responsibility 
off from them, and in the education of the children 
stands in loco parentis ; second, that the State can- 
not, without violating the rights of conscience, 
teach morals and religion, and that it cannot leave 
moral and religious instruction out of its system 
without deteriorating character and increasing crime. 
The first position he reinforces by quotations from 
American authorities, some of which are, we must 
confess, of a somewhat startling character; as, for 
example, the clause in the penal code of Califor- 
nia making any parent guilty of a misdemeanor 
‘“‘who upbraids a teacher of any public schoo] 
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in the hearing of a pupil;” or this declara- 
tion quoted from a State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, presumably of California: “The 
child should be taught to consider his instructor in 
many respects superior to the parent in point of 
authority.” It is, however, easy to find extraordi- 
nary sentiments of doctrinaires, which may be 
quoted against any system, however beneficent. 
We do not believe that the objectionable clause 
in the criminal code of California can be paral- 
leled by any similar clause in the laws of any 
other State in the Union; and we are persuaded 
that there are few teachers, superintendents, or 
advocates of a State School system who would 
agree that the authority of the teacher is superior 
to that of the parent. Cardinal Newman’s second 
point is enforced by some statistics showing that 
crime has increased per capita in those States 
where the State School system has reached its high- 
est and best development, Massachusetts for ex- 
ample, in spite, if not because, of thatsystem. We 
need not give the figures, because we have recently 
given them to our readers in our editorial on Prison 
Reform. It would, however, be as unreasonable to 
conclude that the increase in crime is due to the 
State School system as for Bunyan’s Pilgrim to 
conclude that the fire he saw was fed by the water 
which was poured upon it: secret sources supplied 
the fuel. Crime increases with civilization, because 
both ‘property and the desire for property increase. 
The reported crimes increase with increased facili- 
ties for arrest and conviction. And, finally, immigra- 
tion furnishes a population very different from that 
which inhabited Massachusetts two hundred years 
ago. All these facts must be taken account of by 
the reader of Cardinal Manning’s paper. They are 
not taken account of by Cardinal Manning himself ; 
nor does he take account of another fact equally 
worthy of consideration. ‘To determine whether 
the State, the Voluntary, or the Ecclesiastical sys- 
tem of education is best, the communities which 
have tried the three should be compared: Ger- 
many and the New England States as examples of 
the first, England’s middle and lower classes before 
the establishment of the School Board system as 
examples of the second, Spain, Italy, and Ireland 
as examples of the third. We do not think the 
State School system would have any reason to 
dread the comparison. 

At the same time we are very glad to see our 
State School system subjected to severe criticism by 
an unfriendly critic. The more sharply it is criti- 
cised the better. It is marred by some very grave 
defects. As is shown by an article on the “ History 
of the Sectarian Schools Question’’ in another col- 
umn, that system is yet far from being homogeneous 
or self-consistent. It needs ventilation and agita- 
tion. We propose to do what in us lies to furnish 
both ventilation of abuses and agitation for reform. 
But we do not believe that the result will be the 
abandonment of the principle that a free State 
has a right and a duty to furnish, at public expense, 
to all its citizens, all the education needed for good 
citizenship. We do not think that the United 
States will go back to the system which has 
produced Spain, Italy, and Ireland. We doubt 
whether even the Romon Catholic laity would vote 
to take the education of their children out of the 
Hands of the State and give it into the hands of the 
Church. 

We need to go forward, not backward; to im- 
prove, not to abandon, the State School system. We 
shall not venture here to formulate a perfect system ; 
but we may hint at the direction in which the 
friends of the system should look and work. 

I. Absolute emancipation from partisan admin- 
istration and professional politicians and _place- 
hunters. 

II. No State appropriations to any educational 
institution not under exclusive State control. 

III. No other interference with the parent than 
may be absolutely necessary to secure to every 


child his right to an adequate education in some 
school, private or public—a right sometimes threat- 
ened by the greed of employers ; sometimes by the 
necessity, sometimes by the indifference, of par- 
ents. 

1V. No further education at public expense than 
is necessary to equip for good citizenship; and 
whatever education is so necessary. 

V. Including instruction in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christian morality, by which we mean 
morality as interpreted by the Ten Commandments 
and the life and teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Public worship may violate conscience, and should 
not be enforced against the objection of any 
parent. Public instruction in the fundamental du- 
ties of justice, temperance, honesty, and good-will 
may be taught without violating any one’s con- 
science, and must be taught if the State School 
system is not to make its pupils more skillful in 
crime. Ignorance is not synonymous with vice, 
nor education with virtue. ‘The light of a thou- 
sand suns will not sustain life without the warmth 
of one.” 


IS THIS TEMPERATE? 


UR esteemed contemporary, the “Congrega- 
tionalist,” in a very moderate and thoughtful 
editorial, expressed a doubt, which a very great 
many excellent people feel, concerning the wisdom 
of abandoning the attempt to bring the liquor traffic 
within reasonable limits by a combined high license 
and local option law, and substituting therefor the 
very doubtful experiment of constitutional prohibi- 
tion; whereupon the Boston Meeting of Congrega- 
tional Ministers adopted, against the protest and 
votes of only a few members, a series of resolu- 
tions, including the following, by way of response, 
evidently, to the “Congregationalist’s ” editorial : 

“3. That, in our judgment, the Congregational 
churches, borrowing from their traditions, and on a 
theater of grand opportunities for the lessening of 
human misery and crime and the promotion of moral- 
ity, hold neutrality to be derogatory to the ministerial 
office, and must count those who are not for the amend- 
ment as against it, and indirectly co-operating with the 
enemies of religion and the State.” 

We have no doubt that our contemporary is 
amply competent to defend itself against the charge 
of “indirectly co-operating with the enemies of 
religion and the State.” We do not know what 
the Boston ministers will think of The Christian 
Union, which has frankly advised its readers in 
Massachusetts to vote against the constitutional 
prohibition. Probably they will think that we are 
directly co-operating with the enemies of religion 
and the State. This attempt to influence public 
opinion by name-calling generally indicates a secret 
consciousness in the one who calls names that the 
arguments are weak and the reasons few for his side. 
The real question for the voters of Massachusetts 
to determine is whether a prohibitory clause in 
the Constitution or a maintenance of high license 
coupled with local option affords a better hope of 
reducing the liquor traffic and restricting its evils, 
and eventually getting rid of the saloons altogether. 
This question is not to be determined by dogmatic 
assertion, but by a candid consideration of the 
effects of the two systems as they are seen, 
for example, in the State of Georgia and the 
States of Maine and of Rhode Island; or as 
they have been seen in the State of Massa- 
chusetts itself under prohibition and under local 
option. If the Boston Ministers’ Meeting imagines 
that it can drive men who honestly differ from it 
into a support of its experiment, by calling them 
allies of the enemies of religion, it underrates both 
the courage and the convictions of men who are 
quite as much in earnest as the voters for this 
resolution in their determination to put down the 
saloon, and are not to be driven from a process of 
siege which has in it a prospect of success, to a 
process of assault in which failure is not improb- 


able and would be disastrous. It is a great mis- 
take to suppose that the cause of temperance can 
be promoted by the spirit of intolerance ; and an 
equally great mistake for the advocates of the 
method of prohibition to attempt to read out of the 
ranks of the temperance army those who advocate 
local option as more effective than prohibition. 
This resolution attempts even more ; it attempts to 
read them out of the ranks of religion and patriot- 
ism. It would be grossly unjust to impute the 
spirit which this resolution manifests to the Congre- 
gational ministers of Boston, who are by no means 
all represented at the Boston Ministers’ Meeting. 
We note among the opponents of this action the 
name of the Rev. S. W. Dike, foremost in his de- 
nomination as an authority in all matters of social _ 
reform. 


THE NOBLEST THOUGHT THE TRUEST. 


UR modern life is full of reminiscences of the 
past, and, although these survivals of ancient 
ignorance and superstition no longer have their old 
force and authority, their influence is still very 
great. Many an intelligent man finds himself un- 
consciously affected by some old superstition still 
lingering in the habit and speech of to-day. These 
survivals are not confined to minor matters; they 
affect our conceptions of the greatest things. Any 
one who makes a candid study of his own thought 
finds in it at times almost antagonistic conceptions 
of God and of human life, and any one who reads 
the works of the day on these themes, or who talks 
much about them with others, finds these different 
conceptions sometimes held by the same person at 
thesame time. In our best moments we see clearly 
that only our noblest thought about these things 
can be true. But there are other times when the 
survivals of past thinking assert themselves, and we 
find ourselves confused by two antagonistic ideas. 
It is not easy for a man to trust entirely to the 
noblest thought of life which comes to him. So 
many men have thought ignobly of it, and have 
written all manner of evil against it, that it is diffi- 
cult to swing one’s self clear from their influenc:s 
and to look at it from another standpoint. 

The pessimism of the Buddhist has crept into | 
the Christian conception of life, and men find it 
difficult to believe what they know in their hearts 
must be true—that life is essentially great and 
noble and not a hideous blunder. The thoughts 
about God which men held in their childhood 
still travel with us and enter unconsciously into 
our conceptions, blurring the image of Divinity 
as Christ gave it, and confusing it between the 
thought of the Divine God and the god made in the 
image of man by man himself. But it is very cer- 
tain that if there be a God, the highest thought we 
can have of him must be true, and that if he 
fashioned us, the noblest thought we can have of 
ourselves must fall short of our highest possibil-— 
ities. The only way to keep one’s self stead- 
fast is to plant one’s self immovably on this 
foundation. When conflicting theories perplex 
and antagonistic thoughts torture the mind, 
it is well to take our place beside the Divine 
Teacher and stand or fall with him in our thought 
of God. If Christ was mistaken, then there is no 
truth in the world. If, on the other hand, he saw 
with unerring gaze, as we believe he did, it is small 
matter whether theologies or schools or text-books 
or great thinkers agree with him or not. They may 
fail to agree; that is their misfortune; it does not 
concern us. If there are parts of the Bible which 
seem to conflict with the thought of his Father 
which Christ presented, we can sooner afford to let 
those passages go, if that were necessary, rather 
than question for a moment the authority of the 
Divine Teacher. But such contradictions do not 
exist in the book itself; they are altogether of 
man’s making, and the struggle which many peo 
ple are having to-day to reconcile an inherited 
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theology with their own clear perception of the 
teaching of Christ is a useless struggle. Let the 
theology go; Christ is more than all the logicians, 
and wiser than all the makers of systems. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


“ My dear,” a near connection of the Spectator’s said 
to him the other day, “‘I wish you would look over the 
papers in that old sole-leather trunk in the attic, or let 
me do it. There is nothing like old papers for buffalo 
moths.” Now, the Spectator is inclined to think that 
never, under the present dispensation, will two human 
beings become so perfectly united that one will be per- 
fectly willing to intrust to the other the task of looking 
over and sifting his or her particular collection of rub- 
-bish. One can as soon convey the flavor of a peach as 
the flavor of an association. Therefore the Spectator 
answered, “ Thank you, I will look over that trunk 
myself this afternoon, and you may trust me to massa- 
cre every moth on the premises.” The near connection 
looked doubtful, but contented herself with saying, 
“ Well, do throw away all you can;” and there was 
that in the Spectator’s aspect when, a little later, he 
mounted the attic stairs, a dust-brush in one hand and 
a bottle of naphtha in the other, which ought to have 
inspired confidence in any woman. He began his inves- 
tigations manfully enough; but, ah me! what a flood 
of memories fluttered out to him from the dusty papers, 
and, closing about him, bore him to another world, to 
scenes that sometimes made him smile, but oftener 
sigh. It was not that the contents of the trunk were 
of an especially melancholy nature, but they all be- 
longed to the past ; and, while the present is common- 
place, the future hopeful, the past is always, in its own 
right, pathetic. The very happiest year of a man’s life, 
if it be last year, acquires a certain pathos. The Spec- 
tator is sorely tempted to dwell upon more than one of 
these miscellaneous documents, but he orders this 
beguiling Satan behind him, and keeps to his purpose 
of speaking of but one. This was a book bearing on 
its flexible cover the inscription “ Mental Photographs.” 
Back to the days of his youth went the Spectator, and 
as he turned the leaves a schoolmate greeted him from 
every page. “Really, this was not a bad idea,” he said 
to himself. ‘ Ah, here’s Harry Barnes! Let us see 


what were the preferences of an embryo lawyer : he 


vorite historical character, George Washington—hum ; 
character in fiction, Adam Bede ; favorite poem, Gray’s 
‘Elegy ;’ favorite virtue, faith—that’s good! Here’s 
Robins. I wonder if there is a flavor of dry goods about 
this one : favorite historical character, Napoleon ; favor- 
ite character in fiction, the Spy ; favorite virtue, cour- 
age—that is rather odd. Ah, Taylor ! what a nice boy he 
was, poor fellow ! Favorite historical character, Wel- 
lington ; favorite character in fiction, Henry Esmond— 
yes ; favorite virtue, temperance—dear me, dear me ! 
And Gresham ! little Gresham ! he had good nature, if 
he was not overweighted with brains. Favorite prose 
writer, Emerson ; favorite peem—In Memoriam ! why, 
there must be some mistake ; no, there’s his name. 
Ah! here’s Brownell ! now for the mental photograph 
of one of the sharpest of the city politicians, taken, or 
rather given, by himself. Favorite historical character, 
Marcus Aurelius—well, really ; character in fiction, 
Colonel Newcome ; favorite virtue, honesty—hum ; 
favorite poem, Wordsworth’s “ Ode upon Immortal- 


ity.” : | 
The Spectator softly shut the book. Had circum- 
stances been so powerful in the lives of these young 
men? Or had they really had such slight knowledge 
of themselves ? Or—the Spectator thought of the words 
of the Dane, “To be honest, as this world goes, is to be 
one man picked out of twothousand.” Certainly mental 
photographs, to be of interest, must be something more 
than lists of admirable personages and desirable vir- 
tues. But with really good questions and honest 
answers—the Spectator’s meditations were suddenly 
interrupted by the dinner-bell. He hesitated for a 
moment, then back into the trunk went the dusty 
papers, and down came the lid. When he entered the 
dining-room, a few minutes later, the near connection 
before referred to smiled at him across the table and 
asked, ‘‘Did you find any buffalo moths?” The 
Spectator started ; then sudden relief came to him as 
he realized the form of the question, and as he took his 
seat he answered cheerfully, “ No, my dear, I did not 
tind one.” And thereupon the words which, with a 
sense of virtue, he had repeated to himself not long 
before, came back to him: To be honest, as this 


world goes, is to be one man picked out of two thou- 
sand.” | 
| 

_ The Spectator has a friend who may be said to go to 
church every day and all day, for great and small things 
alike preach to him—though in a loving fashion of their 
own. He goes by the name of the Duke, in remem- 
brance of the Duchess in “ Alice in Wonderland,” with 
her favorite remark, “And the moral of that is—” 
Alice, if the Spectator remembers rightly, found the 
Duchess something of a bore, and it may be supposed 
that the Duke should partake of the same condemna- 
tion ; but no, he is not a bore: at all. This moralizing 
habit of his is never obtrusive, and his fancies often 
have a quaintness that makes them worth preserving. 
Here is one, for instance. The Spectator had been 
spending the evening with him, and certain knotty prob- 
lems had been discussed without any very satisfactory 
result. When the Spectator rose to go, the Duke ac- 
companied him to the door, and they were struck with 
the intense darkness of the night. It was in the country, 
and the electric lights that swung at long intervals 
across the streets were but bright oases in a desert of 
blackness. “ Wait a moment,” said the Duke’s wife ; “I 
will get you a lantern.” Half way down the hall she 
paused to light the candle, and as she stood beneath the 
hanging lamp, the light, falling upon her fair hair, made 
a halo about the sweet face. The Spectator glanced at 
the Duke, and found him smiling at the picture. ‘ Ah, 
friend,” he said, “ here is a lesson for us. We worry 


ourselves about the darkness of our way—the lights are 


so few and so distant. But if we carry with us the 
smallest of lanterns lighted by love, we need not be 
troubled ; for will not its light advance with us and 
always show us where to take the next step? We are 
foolish to stand peering into the darkness, for, after all, 
we can take but one stepatatime. If we but bear 
the light with us, it will keep pace with us, whether we 
go fast or slow, and will shine as far before us at the 
journey’s end as at its beginning.” And as the Specta- 
tor walked homewards and watched the shadows fall 
back from the circle of light and by the little lantern 
in his hand, he thought over the Duke’s words, and 
found in them a great truth. | 
| 

The Spectator thanks the Duke also for a certain 
“sermon in stone” preached to him, or rather inter- 
preted for him, one day last summer at the seashore. 
The Spectator had found his friend seated upon a 
favorite rock, his cane idly swinging in his thin white 
hands, watching the retreating waves. To his ques- 
tioning, “ And the moral of that?” the Duke looked 
up with a faint flush and a half-apologetic smile. “I 
was only thinking,” he said, “upon what insufficient 
data we judge character. See where the water curls 
back over there? Very soon you will see the point of a 


rock shining in the sun, where ten minutes ago there 


was no sign of its existence. Look in how many places 
the reef now lies bare, where, at high tide, there is vis- 
ible but one black rock a dozen yards from the shore. 
We estimate character almost wholly by its visible 
results, and yet how little of any man or woman’s na- 
ture do we really behold! Wesee this and that point ; 


how do we know what lies only just out of sight ? 


Every man whose deeds are good is nut a saint ; every 
man whose deeds are bad is not a villain. Where shall 
the world find a measure of praise and blame for the 
good that was almost done, for the evil that was almost 
resisted ? A temptation comes to two men ; they both 
waver ; then one chooses the right, the other the wrong. 
In our judgments they stand far apart, but in truth 
there were but a pair of shears between them. In the 
day of spiritual judgment we shall meet, I suspect, 
with many a surprise, and, as our friends are sent to the 
right and left, we shall think the recording angel has 
been singularly careless in his entries.” ‘“ Very true,” 
said the Spectator, “ but all men do not judge in this 
superficial fashion.” ‘“ No,” assented the Duke, “not 
all. Some few among the crowd possess a spiritual 
plummet-line which reveals to them depths and 
shadows undreamed of by you and me. They are 
always taking soundings—unconsciously, I think—and 
they will tell you that this saint was very nearly a 
rogue, and that rogue barely missed being a saint.” 
“Are these see-ers of your acquaintance men or 
women ?” the Spectator asked. “I have four friends,” 
answered the Duke, rising from his place, “ who carry 
about with them these plummets. One of them isa 
man, two are women, and the fourth is a dog. I would 
accept the opinion of any one of them ona new acqnaint- 
without hesitation.” 


THE MEMORIAL TO MR. ROE. 


Senn plan for securing a memorial to Mr. Roe 
by placing a natural bowlder on some suitable 
site in the neighborhood of his old home at Corn- 
wall-on-Hudson, suggested by Mr. Valentine in 
these columns several weeks ago, has met with the 
most cordial approval of the personal friends of 
Mr. Roe, many of whom have signified their satis- 
faction that such a work is to be undertaken and 
their intention to contribute in every way to its 
success. From among the expressions which have 
come from those who knew Mr. Roe personally, we 
publish two which will sufficiently indicate - the 
cordiality and heartiness with which Mr. Roe’s 
friends have taken up the suggestion. The principal 
expense of the memorial will be the labor involved 
in the transportation and setting up of the bowlder. 
It has not been possible as yet to get an estimate of 
this, but The Christian Union will soon publish the 
figures. A few hundred dollars will undoubtedly 
cover the entire amount needed, and to facilitate the - 
project The Christian Union will be glad to receive 
subscriptions, large and small, from the friends of 
Mr. Roe and from the great number of those who 
found help and stimulus in his novels. 


| To the Editors of The Christian Union : 


I am very much in sympathy with the project for a 
memorial to Mr. Roe at Cornwall-on-Hudson. The 
su gestion of the “ granite bowlder ” is an inspiration. 
Such a bowlder—let us hope from “Storm King” 
Mountain, whose every changing mood was a new in- 
spiration to him—transported to some secluded nook 
beloved by him, and of which I can recall many as I 
write, there to be won anew by moss and tendril, seems 
to me a most poetic and harmonious tribute to the 
memory of one who drew from nature so much of his 
aspiration as well as inspiration. , 

I can recall many a suitable monolith from the 
crags and spires of Storm King which, I faney, might 
almost feel a conscious pride to serve as a memorial to 
one so long a companion of its haunts. I shall note 
the progress of the movement with much interest, and 
shall beg the honor to be identified with it, both in 
spirit and in any share of expense which a further 
development of the plan may involve. 

W. HAMILTON GIBSON 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Mr. Valentine’s idea of a bowlder with inscription in 
memory of our dear friend, E. P. Roe, strikes me very 
favorably. Roe was a lover of nature in its wilder 
forms, and the rough granité rock would be his appre- 
priate monument. It should be placed close under Storm 
King, where the wild and beautiful are so harmonized, 
and where Roe lived and enjoyed life so long. 

Yours very truly, Howarp Crospy. 


WASHINGTON NEWS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


T is late in the day to say anything of the inau- 
guration. ‘Fhe daily papers have already de- 
scribed that occasion so elaborately that there is 
little left to tell. But some striking features of the 
occasion may well enough be gathered up and con- 
sidered before the subject passes entirely out of 
mind in the developments of a new Administra- 
tion. There was never such excitement and enthu- 
siasm in Washington over any inauguration before. 
Even the return to power of the Democratic party 
four years ago made no such excitement. The 
enthusiasm was intense, and it lasted for a week. 
The crowd was literally never so great, and it came 
from Oregon and California as well as from Minne- 
sota and Maine. Moreover, it was not only for 
size, but for quality, that it was remarkable. Wash- 
ington was full of ‘‘ heavy men,” as the phrase goes, 
from all our leading cities. Club after club filled 
the hotels, and even marched in the procession, 
formed of men of business and staid and sober 
manufacturers and barkers. The inauguration 
itself was most satisfactory, and it was something 
to view the thousands who braved the driving rain 
to see the ceremony. The beautiful reception— 
misnamed a ball—which closed the day was never 
so brilliant and never so crowded. All things 
went well, notwithstanding the storm, except some 
minor matters, such as the blundering arrange- 
ments at the Senate Chamber. 


We have a new President and a new Cabinet. 
and both are already settled down to their work. 
If the wonder is to last but nine days, they will have 
become commonplace before this letter appears in 
print; but now, at its writing, the Cabinet is still a 
surprise—and very much of a surprise in some 
respects. A prominent statesman from Ohio, of 
long public experience, the near friend of more than 
one President, expressed the general feeling when 
he said: “ The only trouble with it is, you need a 
biographical dictionary to find out who they are ;" 
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and was met with the reply from another old poli- 
tician : “ I don’t believe you could find them there.” 
Nobody can be discovered who is quite satisfied 
with the selection as a whole. A Republican Sen- 
ator who was asked the other day if he thought it 
a strong Cabinet, replied, “Strong in spots,” but 
he refused to tell where the strong spots were ! 
The fact that every man is pleased with some one 
portfolio argues well for the general agreement of 
the country, however. It may be more represent- 
ative than if any one section of the country or set 
of men were altogether pleased. It is well known 
that it is not the kind of a Cabinet nor yet the 
particular men Mr. Harrison intended to gather 
together. He expressed himself repeatedly to his 
friends as believing that the Cabinet should be com- 
posed of the strong men of the party, those notable 
already, conspicuous advocates of its principles, and 
experienced in the conduct of affairs. But, whether 
of necessity or not, he listened too much to the con- 
tradictory advice of those who thought themselves 
privileged to give it. It was in curious contrast to 
this indecorous proffering of assistance which has 
been going on at Indianapolis for the past three 
months, to hear from ex-Vice-President Hamlin 
how silently Lincoln made his Cabinet, asking little 
if any advice, and keeping the secret even from the 
men themselves. But in his day men thought it an 
honor to be the personal adviser of the President, 
and willingly gave up other place for this. Now- 
adays it is next to impossible to secure the desirable 
men ; worse than that, the country will not permit 
their selection. Said a man of National reputation 
the other day: “I have been close to two Presi- 
dents when they were making a Cabinet, and it was 
curious to see what they proposed and how different 
the end was; and Mr. Harrison has done the same 
thing. Any man who is prominent enough to be 
desirable has made enemies, and when a man gets 
to be President he thinks of that.” This is the 
secret of Harrison’s Cabinet. We have come to 
that, it appears, that we cannot have a man in high 
office who has made a record already. His enemies 
are too powerful to be offended, and so we must 
take some one whom the country does not know 
and therefore cannot find fault with. Thus we lose 
all the value of experience and conspicuous power, 
and gain that doubtful harmony which comes from 
compromise. Itis very much to be doubted whether 
this is an advantage to the country. 


The opinion is universal that this Cabinet is a 
good working Cabinet. ‘Honest and diligent,” 
one Senator says, and these are great points. Many 
of its members are men of known ability, and they 
will administer its affairs well and duly. Some of 
them are already conspicuous for business manage- 
ment—a cardinal need at the head of a department. 
Secretary Lamar gave us a sufficient illustration 


for one generation that a man may have great 


brains but will be a failure as a member of the 
Cabinet if he have not also executive ability. Never- 
theless, it must be questioned whether business 
ability or legal ability or any other kind of general 
qualification will take the place of knowledge of 
National affairs. Statesmanship is a science, and 
cannot be picked up at the door, even in a democracy. 
Look over the recent past and notice our secretaries. 
Seward and Chase were certainly more successful 
than Belknap or Borie. Sherman, Evarts, Schurz, 
and the long list in everybody’s memory, testify to 
the success of men who knew what was wanted and 
who we e familiar with the whole country as no 
merely local celebrity can possibly be; and, to take 
a still more recent illustration, many of Cleveland's 
failures resulted solely from his provincialism, while 
his most successful Cabinet officers were Manning 
and Whitney, men largely conversant with public 
affairs, if without experience in Washington. By 
this same token, however, this is a really democratic 
Cabinet. It comes from among the people; it is, 
for the most part, without tradition of politics 
or government; its members are none of: them 
from the aristocratic class, but entirely from the 
great working class of business and _ professional 
men, with the single exception of Mr. Blaine, and 
he is especially the favorite and associate of the 
people, and cannot be said to know the meaning of 
aristocracy. It is essentially an American Cabinet, 
an honest, diligent, enterprising, working Cabinet, 
and it has that characteristic peculiarity of our in- 
stitutions noticed by Matthew Arnold—it is * with- 
out distinction.” It is a plain Cabinet for plain 
people, and thus is really and thoroughly demo- 
cratic. Whether these qualities are sufficient to 
govern a Nation remains to be seen. The Ameri- 
can idea is to be worked out for the next four years 


under the best conditions it has ever encountered, 
and we shall see whether or not it needs modifica- 
tion. For one thing, this Cabinet should certainly 
please the West—which is the United States—for 
it is built up entirely on Western ideas, notwith- 
standing its two members from New England. 
Without doubt that fact is a mistake on Mr. Harri- 
son’s part. To have ignored the Pacific slope and the 
South, to have refused the two places claimed by 
New York, and to have neglected Illinois and Ohio 
in order to give two places to the least section of 
the United States, and then to hunt up an unknown 
man, with neither local nor National reputation, 
from that State least in-importance among the six 
with no claims whatever of any kind, and to make 
him Secretary of War, was a bad blunder. It is 
difficult as yet to see the explanation of it. 


The personnel of the Cabinet has some interest- 
ing features. One result, in particular, is very 
curious. The outcry against Blaine may or may 
not have influenced Harrison, but the Cabinet is not 
made up in his interest at all, or among people 
congenial or even—in some cases—friendly to him. 
On the other hand, the entire absence of leaders 
among the other seven men will give him an easy 
task to dominate it. He will influence the Admin- 
istration more completely than it would have been 
possible under any other circumstances. With Al- 
lison, Sherman, Platt, Miller, or even Foraker and 
Alger, we would have had a clashing of swords 
and a mutual attrition, and definite policies that 
would have carried the country along on broad 
lines. Now we have the most brilliant man in 
America not only ostensibly but actually at the 
head of a body inexperienced in executive action 
or legislative methods, and without much knowl- 
edge of the men they are to deal with either as 
friends or foes. If, as has been said, nobody knows 
Mr. Proctor, on the other hand, everybody knows 
Mr. Rusk. Mr. Tracy is that unhappy being. the 
man who suits neither side, although the freely 
expressed rage of Mr. Miller and his friends gives 
the actual victory to the Platt party. Mr. Noble 
is of scholarly tastes and of much ability If he 
is all that his friends claim for him, he will prove 
a man valuable in ideas and judgment, and of the 
tact that belongs to cultivation. Mr. Miller is the 
President’s personal choice—the firm will go on 
in Washington as at Indianapolis, it appears. Mr. 
Windom is known to the country already, and per- 
haps he is the element about which Washington 
has the most curiosity. Will he prove a real mas- 
ter of the situation, or only a sham financier? 
Will that Cabinet meeting prove a harmonious 
gathering which contains both Windom and Blaine? 
or has the brief interval since Garfield died en- 
tirely put out the fires of their bitter enmity? 
Certainly the developments of the next four years 
are likely to be quite as interesting as if we 
could see the end from the beginning. Wana- 
maker’s appointment seems to have been greatly 
misunderstood. There is much complaint that 
he should have been allowed to buy his way 
to so important a place. Nothing is more 
wide of the mark than such a supposition. Mr. 
Wanamaker gave no more money than has been 
given over and over again by men from all parts of 
the country, and the actual fact is that the sum he 
gave was the exact sum that Cleveland himself 
so ostentatiously contributed for his own elec- 
tion. These figures were matched again and again 
from more than one city by men whose names were 
never heard of for public office, or who have long 
filled important positions. Wanamaker’s appoint- 
ment is a political one, not a financial one, however 
it appears. He is Senator’s Quay’s man, and prob- 
ably it is unnecessary to explain to any one why 
Mr. Quay’s wishes must be gratified, or why he 
selected as his representative a person without great 
experience, and who would naturally turn to him 
for advice. Whether or not this betters the matter 
will be a question of opinion, but it is just as well 
the new Postmaster-General’s footing should be 
understood at least. The ground of the objections 
to him are very striking, however. They rest on 
the ground that he is a “trades person ’’—a thing 
not to be endured, it seems. In this democratic 
land, in this country of workingmen, and of men 
who have made their own fortunes, we cannot have 
an officer of the Government who is still in trade ! 
It is of no consequence that he is universally ac- 
knowledged to be pure, honest, and extraordinarily 
able in the management of affairs—all these things 
go for naught because he owns a shop. Verily we 
are a nation of snobs, and eager to claim the title. 

The King is dead—long live the King! A new 


administration is begun. The sum of its qualifica- 
tions is good to see, whatever may be said, and its 
defects are but the defects of its qualities. Honest, 
pure, diligent, democratic, and faithful, a good 
working body, from and of the people, and without 
hampering conditions, we may well look forward 
with confidence and hope. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


F an entbusiastic mass-meeting and the passage of 
a series of resolutions could work a reform, we 
should have several much-needed improvements ; 
and if righteousness could come by appeals to legis- 
latures and executive officers, we should have a 
most exemplary city. Undoubtedly mass-meetings 
are necessary, and may lead to much good. But 
unless some definite action springs from them they are 
very apt to merely indicate that a highly respectable 
company of people are in favor of certain principles 
or reforms, but have no fixed ideas or plans about 
what to do to establish them. On the 28th ult. a 
meeting representing probably more intelligence and 
respectability than could be found among all the 
politicians in Chicago was held to advocate reform 
in primary elections. Many admirable and non- 
partisan speeches were made. But the outcome of 
it all was simply the passage of resolutions, appoint- 
ing a committee to request the central committees 
to see to it that there was a legal and fair vote, to 
ask the Mayor to order the police to preserve peace 
at the polls, and to “commanicate with the State 
Legislature touching the urgent and immediate de- 
mand for primary election reform.” Quite likely 
the committee did its duty, but the politicians, evi- 
dently having no fear of resolutions before their 
eyes, seem to be proceeding in their old way as 
calmly as if no such meeting had been held. 


On the 3d inst. Central Music Hall was crowded 
to the utmost at a meeting of the Sabbath Reform 
Association. One who looked on the audience 
would have thought there was power enough in it 
to make even a saloon-keeper afraid, much more to 
enforce an existing law which forbids him to open — 
his saloon on Sunday. The statement of the evils 
in the city was strong, and the unity of men of dif- 
ferent parties and denominations was delightful to 
behold. It was evident that a very large number 
of people, of the church-going sort, were opposed to 
the present non-observance of Sunday. But when 
the meeting was over, one could not help feeling 
that such meetings could be held week after week, 
and yet the Sunday crimes and saloons and labor 
would continue, and that the evils required some 
remedy a great deal less easy and more definite 
than was here proposed. Resolutions were pre- 
sented, speaking of the “ Sunday slavery ” of those 
who must work on that day, of ‘“ Sunday debauch- 
ery and crime,” and “the sighs and tears of thou- 
sands of defenseless mothers and wives and chil- 
dren that appeal for redress.”” The Mayor and 
police were appealed to to do their duty, the Leg- 
islature was called on to “ pass such additions to, or 
amendments of, the existing laws as may be required 
to effectually protect Sunday as a day of rest and 
peace.” The recent failure of legislatures and ex- 
ecutives was denounced, and the readiness of the 
meeting to co-operate in every reasonable way to 
secure Sunday reform was declared. The only defi- 
nite measures proposed were: First, to request the 
Mayor to enforce the existing laws. He has often 
been asked to do so. [ut he always replies that 
there is no city ordinance against keeping saloons open 
on Sunday. The only existing law is a State law, 
and he is sworn to enforce only the laws of the city. 
He claims that it is no more his business nor that of 
the police to complain of the violation of a State law 
than it is the business of any other citizen. A 
second measure proposed was to call on the Legis- 
lature for suitable action, the new laws being, 
however, left to the wisdom of that body to deter- — 
mine. Undoubtedly the citizens in that meeting, if 
they would unite to make complaints and prosecute 
offenders, paying the necessary time and money 
and zeal, could enforce our Statelaw. It would be 
difficult to secure a conviction or even an_ indict- 
ment. But law-abiding citizens are unquestionably 
in the majority. Any reform, however, requires a 
union against one or two definite and undeniable 
evils, rather than a vague denunciation of all Sun 
day labor, particularly when we mean by that the 
labor that some one else employs, and not that in 
our own households. It requires work that is harder 
and more self-denying than passing resolutions to 
have some one else act, especially when that some 
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one is the Mayor, about whose duty there is a 
divided opinion, even if he were ready to do it, or 
when that some one is a Legislature, than whom a 
broken reed would usually be as reliable to lean on 
for a moral reform. One who wished the present 
state of affairs to continue could have voted for 
these resolutions with full confidence that they 
would produce little result. Indeed, he would have 
been forced to vote for them, for the vote was taken 
by standing at the close of the meeting, and the 
audience, as if the whole thing were a joke, was re- 
hall 

The consideration of a bill by the legislatures of 
several States to prohibit the importation of beef 
not slaughtered in the State has caused some excite- 
ment among those interested in the Chicago stock- 
_ yards. Formerly those yards were one of the great 

sights of the city, which all strangers were sup- 
posed to visit. Possibly this, added to the con- 
spicuous signs throughout the East, may have 
caused the extended opinion that the main employ- 
ment of the inhabitants of Chicago is connected 
with dressed beef. Few, however, know how large 
is the business done at the stockyards, where 250 
acres are covered with three-inch planks, and divided 
so as to furnish accommodations for 20,000 cattle, 
150,000 hogs, and 10,000 sheep; where the supply 
of water for the $200,000,000 worth of stock which 
is handled yearly costs $150,000; where 30,000 
men are employed, and where the annual expenses 
for repairs are $200,000, and for taxes are $150,000. 
Protection, applied against foreigners, seems to 
many people in this vicinity very delightful. It is 
interesting to note how differently they speak when 
there is even a threat of applying it against one of 
their own industries. 


YATES PRISON BILL. 
R. W. M. F. ROUND has received from lead- 


ing wardens of prisons throughout the coun- 
try expressions of their opinion as to the results of 
the further application of the Yates bill to prisons 
erally, and as to the proportion of convicts who 
could be employed under it. We reprint the gist 
’ of these opinions; they are the utterances of the 
men who are best entitled to a hearing on this mat- 
ter; and they are unanimous in condemning the 
measure. 

Charles E. Felton, Superintendent Chicago 
House of Correction: The measures of the Yates 
bill are not practicable. Under such a law about 
five per cent. only of convicts could be employed in 
this State. 

W. D. Patterson, Superintendent Cleveland 
Workhouse and House of Refuge and Correction : 


Any prison bill that would condemn and sen- 


tence men already convicted and imprisoned to an 
enforced idleness is ruinous to health, morals, and 
discipline, to say nothing as to the financial folly. 
As to these new bills, how long would it take to 
meet the wants of the State institutions with manu- 
factures such as they would consume? ‘Three 
months’ time—and then what? Enforced idleness, 
wreck and ruin. : 

M. J. Cassidy. for many years Superintendent 
of the Hastern Pennsylvania Penitentiary: You 
ask what such a law would result in in Pennsyl- 
vania? Why, the same as in your State—fail! 

Edward S. Wright, Warden of the Western 
Penitentiary, Alleghany, Pa.: If prison goods 
were made and sold on business principles, steam 
power used as rarely as practicable to make goods 
equal in finish to goods made elsewhere, and if. the 
industries were carefully selected to be least com- 
petitive, certainly the greatest good to the greatest 
number would be secured. 

General Roeliff Brinkerhoff, long connected with 
the Board of Prison Management of Ohio: The 
Yates bill has been in operation long enough to 
show its effects, which, as every penologist of expe- 
rience could have foretold, are utterly destructive 
of all proper prison methods. Without productive 
and instructive prison labor, no progress can be made 
in prison reform, and it follows, as the night the day, 
that the condition of your prisons under the Yates bill 
- must retrograde to the horrors of the Middle Ages. 
In Ohio the Yates bill would not give employment 
to our prisoners two months in the year. I am 
opposed to contract labor in prisons as strenuously 
as our labor-union friends; but my opposition is 
not because of its effect upon labor, but because it 
is an obstacle in the way of a proper reformatory 
discipline inside of the prison. The idea that we 
must keep convicts in utter idleness, in first-class 


quested “to signify its approval by leaving the. 


hotels, and at public expense, is simply monstrous. 
Surely the Legislature will not continue the enor- 
mous folly of the Yates bill. | 

Nelson Vicell, Warden Rhode Island State 
Prison: Should the politicians of our State per- 
petrate such an injustice upon the inmates of the 
institutions as the Yates bill, I would resign as 
Warden. As the small number permitted to labor, 
viz., those who work on articles used in the prison, 
would not require one-fifth of the whole number, 
the remainder would from enforced idleness soon 
degenerate so that when discharged they would be 
mentally and physically in worse condition than 
when committed. 

William S. Greene, General Superintendent of 
Prisons of Massachusetts: In my judgment the 
Yates bill is thoroughly impracticable; under its 
provisions I do not think over ten per cent. of the 
prisoners would be employed in this State. 

James Massie, Warden Central Prison, Toronto, 
Canada: Tf such a bill became a law in Canada, 
I could not find employment, including the domestic 
staff of the prison, for more than fifteen or twenty 
per cent of the inmates of this prison. 4 _ 

R. W. MecClaughry, Superintendent of Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Reformatory: It does not 
seem to me that the result of such legislation in 


Illinois would differ materially from the result 


brought about in New York. I quote from the last 
report of the Superintendent of State Prisons of the 
State of New York the following, which seems to 
mea very just description of the effect of said legis- 
lation: “ There is no escape from the conclusion 
that the prison law regulating labor in the State 
prisons or in the penal institutions of the State con- 
demns to idleness, and all the evils that attend it, 
thousands of men below the meridian of life who 
are capable of self-support, a great many of them 
susceptible to discipline and reformatory influences 
that would make better men of them under a wise 
prison system, whose corner-stone must be regulated 
industry.” 

G. B. Hubbell, formerly Warden of Sing Sing 
Prison : No worse measure could be framed. Not 
one-fourth of the convicts can be employed under 
the Yates law. 

Other prison officers of experience send similar 
declarations. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SECTARIAN 
SCHOOLS QUESTION. | 


N a volume entitled “ Romanism versus the Pub- 
lic School System,” Dr. Daniel Dorchester gives 
the history of the struggle for the division of the 
schvol funds. Inasmuch as this struggle is being 
constantly renewed in almost every State where 
constitutional provision does not preclude success, 
and inasmuch as the strenuous efforts which are 
now being put forth for the upbuilding of a paro- 
chial school system will end in a still more de- 
termined struggle for the public maintenance of the 
system when established, it is worth while to ex- 
amine the different phases through which the move- 
ment has already passed. : | 
It is first to be noted that the odium of having 
begun the contest for the division of the school fund 
does not belong to the Catholics, but to the Protest- 
ants. During the early years of the Republic the 
belief in the absolute separation of Church and State 
was in many sections regarded as indicative of 
radical or “ Jacobin”’ tendencies. The era of estab- 
lished churches had indeed ended with the Revolu- 
tion, but in one form and another the churches still 
sought and obtained legislative favors. The grant- 
ing of public lands to denominational colleges and 
academies was especially frequent. In New York 
State, before the establishment of the common school 
system in 1812, the school funds were distributed 
among certain schools and societies named by the 
Legislature, and such incorporated religious societies 
as would establish charity schools. In New York 
city most of the schools were under the control of a 
benevolent association known as the Public School 
Society. When the common school system was 
established, this Society continued to be intrusted 
with the distribution of the greater part of the funds. 
The first serious difficulty in its management came 
in 1823, when the Baptist Bethel Church sought and 
obtained for its schools a share of the public 
money. The matter was brought before the Legis® 
lature, which intrusted its decision to the Common 
Council. Before that body the Episcopalians, the 
Methodists, and the Roman Catholics stood side by 
side with the Baptists in upholding the principle 
of denominational schools and asking that they, too, 
might become beneficiaries. Fortunately, the decis- 


ion was against them—the Council voting that hence- 
forth sectarian schools were not to be aided from 
the public funds. 

For several years the question did not again 
arise, but in 1831 the “ Roman Catholic Benevolent 
Society ’’ succeeded in obtaining an annual grant of 
$1,500 for the orphan asylum schools conducted 
by the Sisters of Charity. And in 1840 Governor 
Seward incorporated in his message to the Legisla- 
ture a portion of the plan of denominational schools 


advocated by his old teacher, Dr. Nott, of Union. 


Among other things, the Governor said : 

. “ The children of foreigners . . . are too often deprived 
of the advantages of public education in consequence of 
prejudices arising from differences of language or relig- 
ton. . . 1 do not hesitate, therefore, to reeommend the 
establishment of schools in which they may be instructed 
by teachers speaking the same language with them- 
selves and professing the same faith.” 

The Catholics saw their opportunity, and imme- 
diately renewed the agitation for the division of the 
school funds. Other religious bodies also partici- 
pated. But by this time many of the Protestant 
clergy had grown loyal to the public school system, 
and perceived what would be the practical effect if 
the principle of division were once adopted. Accord- 
ingly, we find the pastors of the Methodist churches 
of New York City joining with the trustees of the 
Public School Society in a remonstrance to the 
petitions which the Catholics were sending in. 
When the final debate took place before the Board 
of Aldermen, the Catholic cause was most ably 
represented by Bishop Hughes, who already took 
the position which the entire body of Catholic clergy 
have since adopted : that the exclusion of the Prot- 
estant Scriptures and distinctively Protestant teach- 
ing was not sufficient, but that the Catholics must 
attend Catholic schools, and should not be com- 
pelled to pay a tax from which they could receive 
no benefit and frequent schools of which their con- 
sciences did not approve. 

_ Pending the decision there were attempts at com- 
promise, all of which failed. Finally the case was 
decided adversely to the Catholics. Then the con- 
test was transferred to the Legislature, and here the 
Catholics, seeing that success was impossible, sup- 
ported the plan proposed by the Secretary of State, 
that the public schools should be placed in charge 
of commissioners elected in each ward, instead of 
the Public School Society. In this they were suc- 
cessful, as perhaps they deserved to be. For in 
the new controversy the old battle flags were 
exchanged, the Catholics taking the position that if 
they could not have denominational schools, they 
would at least have those from which all sectarian- 
ism was excluded, and the Protestants practically 
insisting upon Protestant schools. As soon as the 
control of the school system in New York City 
passed into the hands of the ward commissioners, 
the Catholic influence succeeded in securing the 
exclusion of the Bible from more than eighty of the 
schools. 

On the occasion of the delivery of the Public 
School Society property to the corporation of the 
city, Mr. Hiram Ketchum delivered an address 
which was remarkable for the clearness with which 
it set forth the principle for which the Catholic 
hierarchy—though not the Catholic people—were 
contending : 

“. . . . The Roman Catholic priesthood are opposed 
to Protestant children and Roman Catholic children 
sitting side by side in common schools, and learning 
from the same forms. That is the objection. They 
did not want to expel the Bible; they did not want to 
blot out the offensive passages ; but they wanted to sep- 
arate their children from the Protestant children of the 
country, and to receive a portion of the school fund to 
enable them to educate their children by themselves. 
For this object, you may rely upon it, the Roman Cath- 
olic priesthood will steadily and perserveringly exert 
themselves. I say the ‘priesthood ;’ for I do not be- 
lieve the Roman Catholic laity desire any such separa- 
tion. They, with us, desire that the children of the 
Republic may study side by side in common schools, 
in order that they may have the advantage of all that 
union of sentiment and feeling that grows from boyish 
intimacy.” 

During the decade preceding the Civil War, the 
Catholics, whose numbers had been vastly in- 
creased by the great Irish immigration which began 
in 1846, carried on their agitation for the division 
of the school fund in every State in which their 
power rendered them formidable to the legislators. 
In 1853 the subject was carried to the polls in Mich- 
igan and Ohio, and the result was an overwhelm- 
ing majority against the proposed change, the Ger- 
man Catholics in great numbers standing with the 
Protestants. Failing at State elections and before 
the legislatures, the Catholics concentrated their 
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efforts upon the large cities, where their political 
power was greatest. In every instance where a 
controversy was aroused, “ the first point of irrita- 
tion,” says Dr. Dorchester, ‘ was the use of the 
Protestant Bible in the public schools.” In sev- 
eral cities its exclusion was secured. In the city 
of New Haven their success was even greater. The 
Board of Education in 1868 was petitioned to re- 
ceive the pupils of a large Catholic school which 
had been established in one of the poorer dis- 
tricts and instruct them as pupils of the public 
schools. The request was complied with, and there- 
after the school, instructed by the Sisters of Mercy, 
was sustained from the public school funds. A few 
years later similar concessions were obtained by the 
Catholics in Waterbury, Conn., Manchester, N. H., 
and Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Meanwhile the Catholics were building up a vast 
system of orphanages and parochial schools, and, 
by calling attention to the public money which was 


being saved by these institutions, were fortifying | 


their demand for appropriations from the public 
funds. In the case of their charities they were 
marvelously successful, especially in the city of 
New York. In 1860, says Dr. Dorchester, it is 
believed that there was no sectarian instruction in 
the reformatory and charitable institutions of New 
York. All denominations shared without jealousy 
in this work. But in 1863 a charter was obtained 
for a “ Roman Catholic Protectorate’ for destitute 
children, all of whose officers were to be of one faith. 
This institution was not only to be supported from the 
general tax funds, but was to receive $110 annually 
for the care of each child, instead of $70, as had 
heretofore been the customary allowance. This 
precedent, once established, has resulted in building 
up a system of charities, or, better, perhaps, a sys- 
tem of pauperization, which is probably unequaled 
anywhere in the world. According to a report just 
submitted by the tax officers of New York City, 
there was expended during the year 1888 upon 
sectarian charities the sum of $1,672,000, which 
was distributed as follows: 


Hebrew charities, $167,000 
Protestant “ ‘ 516,000 


The sum total is nearly one-half as great as the 


city expends upon its public schools. 


In 1869 the Catholics were successful in establish- 
ing a precedent yet more dangerous. A tax levy 
law for New York City was passed by the Legislature 
allowing “ an annual amount equal to twenty per cent. 
of the excise moneys . . . to be distributed for the 
support of schools educating children gratuitously.” 
Fortunately this bill was more than public senti- 
ment would submit to. Nearly all Protestants 
declined to receive any portion of the funds, protest- 
ing not only against the distribution proposed, but 
against the principle recognized. A strong agita- 
tion followed, which was led by Dr. Francis Lieber 
and the Union League Club. The next year the 
bill was repealed. 

In 1872 an amendment to the State Constitution 
was proposed in the Legislature of New York, 
which forbade the “ gift, loan, or appropriation of 
public money to any institution, association, or 
object under ecclesiastical or sectarian manage- 
ment or control.” It passed the Assembly by a 
vote of 78 to 14, and the Senate by a vote of 23 to 
5. There seemed thus to be every prospect that 
the State would be freed forever from sectarian 
attacks upon its treasury and upon its system of 
educating its citizens. Unfortunately, however, 
the amendment had to pass the Legislature a sec- 
ond time before submission to the people. The 
next year it was in some way smothered. Other 
States, however, have done better. By the consti- 
tutions of thirteen no public money can be appro- 
priated for the support of any denominational 
school. These are: New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Texas, Missouri, California, Colorado, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Minnesota. By the constitutions of 
four others no money can ever be taken from the 
public treasury in aid of any church, sect, or sec- 
tarian institution. These are: Indiana, Oregon, 
Georgia, Mississippi. 

In Virginia and West Virginia every kind of 
sectarian appropriation is forbidden to municipal 
corporations. Similar amendments have been pro- 
posed to the Constitution of the United States. 
One of these, introduced by Mr. Blaine in 1875, 
passed the House of Representatives by a majority 
of 180 to 7. In the Senate a substitute, still more 
satisfactory to the Protestants, was offered by Mr. 
Edmunds, and accepted by that body; but the 
substitute failed to obtain the requisite two-thirds 


majority. Yet the substantial unanimity of public 
sentiment in every part of the Nation upon the 
question of the union in any form or degree of 
Church and State was placed beyond a doubt by 


the discussion and the vote. It may not be the 


province of the National Government to take ac- 
tion upon this question, but it is certainly the 
duty of every citizen who believes in a common 
American education for American citizenship not 
to rest until the constitution of his own State shall 
make appropriations of public money for sectarian 
purposes forever impossible. 


PEOPLE AND THINGS IN CORNWALL. 
By F. J. Buiss. 


— I was on the train bound from Plym- 
outh to Penzance, it seemed to me that at 


last I was plunging into a remote region, which 


should bear no relation to the rest of the world, 
certainly not to New England. I had almost the 
sense of pioneering. My plan was to take some 
quiet lodging for a week: or so and explore this new 
country. On arriving at Penzance I left my satch- 
els at the station, and found some dinner in a 
modest place bearing the sign “ Dining Room ” 
outside. As I was paying my score, the proprie- 
tress, a small, keen-eyed, determined-looking wo- 


‘man, said: 


“Tf you care to spend a few days, we have rooms 
upstairs; in fact, we keep a temperance hotel.” 

My fancy still clung to the quiet lodging, but I 
went upstairs with her and looked at a room 
adorned with a striped wall-paper which made one 
feel at once that he was in a strait waistcoat a trifle 
too large, and looking out upon St. Michael’s Mount 
across the bay. On my mentioning that I was an 
American, the woman said : 

“Why, I have lived in America, too. Do you 
know Hartford and Holyoke ?” 

It is needless to say that I engaged the room 
(wall-paper and all) at once. Had she mentioned 
New York, Milwaukee, or even San Francisco, I 
think I should have gone to seek the lodging; but 
Holyoke !—the grotesque nature of my fate over- 
came me, and I stayed. After all, it seemed hope- 
less to try to get more than twenty miles away 
from my college town of Amherst, Massachusetts ! 

Before leaving my landlady, to touch on other 
Cornwall people and scenes, let me say that she 
had brought away from America an immense 
amount of energy. She seemed to be the chief of 
several businesses, and her husband and sons man- 
aged a bakery and confectioner’s shop under her 
orders. The democratic atmosphere of Holyoke 
and Hartford she greatly missed. “If you will 
believe it, sir,” she said, “here in Penzance among 
the common tradesmen there are three or four sets 
—one set having nothing to do with another ; it’s 
very aristocratic.” 

One morning, before nine o’clock, I took the om- 
nibus which carries-the mail to the Land’s End. 
At first the road lay through richest lanes—it was 
in early June—shut in by high banks, almost 
tropical with great ferns, waving hound’s-tongue, 
ivy, creepers, patches of pink flowers and blue 
hyacinths. By and by the road grew more open, 
and the golden gorse and the stately pink foxglove 
appeared. The driver was a pleasant, chatty man 
of middle age, with a high, brown straw hat—not 
unlike the inhabitants of a Massachusetts hill town. 
He aired freely some decided political views. 

“T see you follow the ‘ Western News’ ” (a Plym- 
outh paper), I said. “I follow no man,” he re- 
plied, seriously. ‘The thought that a man is re- 
sponsible at the bar of God for all he says and 
thinks is a great barrier against prejudice.” In 
this seriousness, so prevalent in Cornwall, it is im- 
possible not to trace the influence which the Wes- 
leys began to exert more than a hundred years ago. 
[ am sorry to add that this man was not altogether 
emancipated from prejudice, for he proceeded to 
say: “As for Gladstone, he is a Jesuit.” “You 
mean that his actions are Jesuitical ?” I said. 

“No, sir,” he answered, with emphasis; “I mean 
that he is an agent of the Papists’ Society of the 
Jesuits; and, what’s more, all the world will wake 
up to it some day.” 3 

Near Whitesand Bay I left the ‘bus. I arrived 
just in time to see the splendor of its blue tints— 
dark and rich where the bottom seemed to be rocky, 
delicate and transparent where the floor was of 
the pure white sand which gives the bay its name. 
Only for a moment could I feast on this stretch of 
palpitating, sentient color, for a cold, wet mist 
drove up, which lasted for the rest of the day. 

A short walk brings one to the Land’s End it- 


self, where the fantastic rocks jut out into the 


Western Ocean. Suddenly from behind a rock a 
man sprang out; a bent-over, grizzled little man, 
who rapped the ground with his stick, and said, in 
a furious, passionate manner, “ Do you want to be 
shown this place, sir ?” 

“Thanks,” I replied, “I don’t need a guide.” 

“ Who is talking about a guide ?”’ he said, fiercely 
pounding with his stick again. ‘I shall be pleased 
to show you this and that, and then, if you like, 
you can give me tuppence, and if you don’t you 
ean let it alone.” And instantly he began cork- 
screwing himself with his cane over the rocks, with 
an extraordinary agility, talking all the time—vio- 
lently agreeing with me and angrily complimenting © 
me—until he came to the well-known neck where 
the waters roar on both sides and meet below. 
Then he said, “Sir, if you should bring gunpowder 
and blow up this rock, your life would not be safe 
in Cornwall, sir. No, sir. This is where Charles 
Wesley wrote ‘Lo, on a Narrow Neck of Land,’ 
sir. Your life wouldn’t be safe, sir; not if you 
blew this rock up, sir !” | 

Fate had ordained that I should make many 
friends that morning, for by this time the furious 
little man and I were getting on famously. Above 
the rocks I came across a little shanty, before which 
a nice boy of fourteen was standing, who told me 
he had photographs inside. ‘Thank you, I don’t | 
want any,” said I. “But you may come in and 
see them, if you don’t buy,” he said, almost re- 
proachfully. ‘Cornish people are generally ve 
kind people!” Of course I had to go in and vindi- 
cate my good opinion of Cornish people. The 
boy’s remark showed how sensitive they are, how 
proud of being Cornishmen. You can “lay it on 
with a trowel” in praising their country, and they 
will take it as gospel truth. To speak of Devon 
cream would be as dangerous as to blow up Charles 
Wesley’s rock. Devon cream,indeed! Didn’t the 
Devonshire people first learn to make it from a 
Cornish farm-wife? For the rest, the Cornishman 
is a gentle, well-mannered, sober-minded, kindly 
individual, and I found that I missed him when I 
went among the more independent sons of York. 

For the next five hours I was clambering over 
the rocks between the Land’s End and the Logan 
Rock. Of this coast walk I have a confused 
memory ; like the view which greeted the Hunters 
of the Snark, “it consisted of chasms and crags.” 
Bolder crags and wilder chasms it would be hard 
to find, and the effect was heightened by the gloom 
of the driving mist. The distance is set down at 
eight miles, but that gives no idea of the difficulty 
and fatigue of the walk. Very comforting were 
tea, jam, and cream which I got at a humble cot- 
tage for the humble price of eightpence. On the 
strength of this refreshment the eight or nine 
miles back to Penzance were easily accomplished. 

For my trip to the Scilly Islands I bad two ideal 
days. As our little steamer approached the group 
of low islands, the light blue of the sky, the more 
brilliant light blue of the sea, the light tints of the 
early verdure as well as of the soil, combined to 
produce an effect as of a series of water-colorings— 
a succession of dainty marine views. In the Scilly 
Islands the traveler may at last feel far away from 
home. If I remember rightly, the largest island is 
only eight miles in circumference. Many are hardly 
more than rocks. Blue channels with a floor of 
glittering white sand separate the various islands. 
The climate is so mild that potatoes are ready for 
the market earlier than anywhere else in the king- 
dom. Life seemed a tranquil, pleasant sort of 
thing in the little town on St. Mary’s, where we 
landed, and found a couple of clean little rooms in 
a clean little house. After lunch we were rowed 
over to the Island of Tresco. Here lives the Lord © 
Proprietor, Colonel Smith Dorrien-Smith, who 
holds a lease of all the islands from the Govern- 
ment. He is, in a way, almost king. Should a 
tenant prove objectionable, when his lease expires 
he can easily be sent to the mainland. The stew- 


| ard’s wife, a resolute woman in a man’s straw hat, 


told us a good deal about Colonel Dorrien-Smith, 
and his patriarchal way of settling disputes among 
his subjects by calling them to argue out the matter 
before him. His word seems to be law, and his 
rule is just. I confess that all this struck my 
Yankee imagination as delightfully romantic. 

The gardens of Tresco are so famous that I need 
not dwell upon them, though we were glad to loiter 
there for a long time. So mild is the air and so 
fertile the soil of Scilly that in the last fifty years 
there has grown up—dquite in the open air—a gar- 
den containing trees, shrubs, and flowers from every 
part of the world. I remember palms, eucalyptus 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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trees, and splendid flowering fuchsias twelve feet 
high. Everywhere we had sudden vistas—blue sea 
peeping out from behind the trees, with lovely 
islets beyond. I wa; a boy in a tropical island ! 
Indeed, there is never any snow or great cold there. 

During our row back my companion told some 
American stories. He had emigrated from England 
to America at the age of eighteen, and now at sixty 
was making his first visit back to England. To 
_ borrow an expression I once saw in a newspaper, 
he had become “ Yankive Yankis ipsis.” He 
referred familiarly to his fellow-citizens as “the 
boys,” and mentioned our public men by their first 
names. After an unusually extravagant yarn, the 
gray, taciturn fisherman, who had been listening 
with open mouth and with hands resting on his 
oars, fell to work again, and briefly ejaculated : 

Jonathan !”’ 

I did not lose the romantic feeling the next day 
on getting back to England, for in the afternoon I 
followed the crescent curve of the shining bay from 
Penzance to St. Michael’s Mount. What could be 
more romantic than the irregular castle crowning 
this irregular rock, which at high tide is quite cut 
off from the mainland? The castle is partly 
ancient, partly quite modern; on one side it is but 
a story or two, on another five or six. I was con- 
ducted to the very top (several hundred feet above 
the water), and enjoyed a broad view. The Mount 
is, as I said, a rocky islet, but around its base there 
is a fringe of level land where sweet flowers dot the 
greensward. At the old town of Marazion, oppo- 
site the Mount, a disreputable, blear-eyed old man 
entertained me with spicy tales of the St. Aubyns, 
dead and gone, who had owned the castle. I felt 
I must pay for this agreeable information, and 
handed the man a coin, with the remark, copied, [ 
confess, from English novels, that “he might like 
to drink my health.” The disreputable man at 
once assumed an air of reproving virtue : “ I thank 
you for the sixpence, sir,” he said, *‘ but I have not 
touched a drop for years.”’ 

After leaving Penzance I had a pleasant tramp 
over the Lizard district, and then along the north 
coast of Cornwall. If you have been to the Lizard 
district yourself, and meet some one who has just 


been there, your first question will be, “And did_ 


you see Mary Munday?” Few innkeepers in 
England are better known than this honest-faced 
- mistress of the Old Inn at Mullyon. The Old Inn 
is hardly more than a whitewashed, thatched cot- 
tage ; but good Mary Munday’s kindness and good 
nature, her honesty and single-heartedness, have 
made her inn and herself a name among travelers. 
I apologize for this reference to her; she does not 
court publicity. But Dr. Blackie’s racy poem 
about his Sunday at the Old Inn has immortalized 
its good mistress whether she will or no. The poem 
is in print; but I read it in his handwriting, along 
with a lot of other verses in English, Latin, and 
Greek, if I remember right, with rhymes on Mull- 
yon (I recall bullion and Tertullian!), in her Vis- 
itors’ Book. I quote a verse from memory : 
“ ¢ And can you give me a dinner well spread, 

And an old arm-chair, and a well-aired bed, 

And a good short sermon o’ Sunday ?’ 

Quoth she : ‘I'll do the best I can, 

For methinks you’ve the face of a gentleman, 

As sure as my name is Munday !’” 


When the Sunday dinner comes in, all hot and 
smoking, surmounted by a bottle of “ pale brandy 
rare,” Dr. Blackie finds it irresistible, and breaks 
out with, “God bless you, Mary Munday!” 

Cornwall abounds in stretches of broad, treeless 
downs, which slope down into valleys almost 
‘ehoked with luxuriant vegetation. Cottages are 
few and far between. The recent emigration has 
been great. Almost every one to whom I spoke 
(and my rule was to speak to every one) had a 
brother or sister or son in America. Chatting with 
a farmer in a lane one day, I found that his son is 
leader of a brass band in Topeka. | 

The North Coast is rocky and dangerous, as who 
that has heard of Cornwall does not know? At 
Bedruthen Steps there is a remarkable combination 
of cliffs, beach, and isolated, fantastic rocks rising 
from the beach, upon which the breakers dash 
splendidly. One rock is called Queen Elizabeth, 
from an imagined resemblance. Zintagel suggests 
the Idylls of the King. The land-locked harbor, 
guarded by two great rock hills at its entrance, 
makes Boscastle a famous place. I had an odd sort 
of search there. A London friend had written me 
that I must hunt up a quaint old lady who sold 
ginger beer in stone bottles. The trying part was 


that when I came across an old lady who sold 
ginger beer, I was bound to consume quantities of 


take the offering. 


that liquid while trying to identify her with the old | 


lady, and, as the trade was a popular one with quaint 
old ladies, I found I was working upow an insuffi- 
cient clue. One had asweet old face, with soft gray 
hair, and a brisk, bird-like manner. She gave me 
tea, bread and butter, and much genial chat in her 
neat box of a cottage, but, alas! her ginger beer, 
though excellent, was not in the required stone 
bottles. I shall never forget the way she flashed 
up when I asked her why she worked so hard fora 
living when she might live comfortably with her son 
in Plymouth. “ Don’t yousuppose,” she demanded, 
+ T would rather work my fingers to the bone than 
live under a darter-in-law ?” The oldlady, whom 
I at last found (but, unfortunately for my digestion, 
at the top of the street), was a large, tranquil per- 
son with one eye, who remembered my friends and 
called me “ my dear” in right motherly fashion. She 
was standing before a huge hen, of a morose aspect, 
perched upon a box from which it was pecking a 
small boy too fascinated to get away. 


“ Ah, my dear,” said the old lady, “ he is a bad 


un, that hen is. He laid a dozen eggs and then broke 
up his nest and went off.” | 

From Bude there is a fine walk over cliff and 
down to Morwenstern. ‘The inn there is a squalid 
sort of place, and I found refuge in the farmhouse 
attached to the old manor of Tonnacombe. Bar- 
ing-Gould’s life of Mr. Hawker, the eccentric 
Vicar of Morwenstern, is a book worth reading. I 
had taken it out of the library at Bude, and was 
glad to visit the church with the story fresh in my 
mind. I saw the heavy wooden screen that quite 
hides the chancel, where the invisible Vicar read 
prayers, from the congregation. I saw the aper- 
ture where two red-gloved hands used to appear to 
Mr. Hawker was a warm- 
hearted, generous, strange man. Dissent he hated. 
When about eighteen, he came home from college 
for a vacation, and was told that there was not 
money to send him back. Rushing out of the 
house, he ran bareheaded for several miles over 
the fields to the house of a middle-aged lady of 
property, and, falling at her feet, refused to rise till 
she had promised to marry him. This she did, he 
went back to college, and the marriage was a very 
happy one.. | 

Morwenstern is not far from Hartland, and be- 
yond Hartland is wonderful Clovelly, where you 
can sit on the cliff with one eye on the wild beau- 
ties of the coast while the other rests on the gentle 
beauties of a sylvan glen. But Clovelly is in 
Devon, and my title forbids me to cross the borders. 
So, standing on the line which divides the two 
counties, [ bring my rambling story to a close. 


A FOGGY MORNING. 
By C.C. ABBoTT, M.D. 


WE. know too little of the world except when 
bathed in sunshine. Not that I recognize 
any advantage in groping in darkness: this is too 
like dogmatizing on a theory; but between the 
obscurity of night and brillianey of the day there 
are happy mediums, too commonly neglected. I 
have lately been wandering through a thick fog. 
Not a metaphysical, but a material, one ; nor was it 
gloomy. The fog was thick, yet through it streamed 
the level rays of the rising sun, gilding the topmost 
twigs of the forest trees, roofing with gold a track- 
less wild beneath. So changed for an hour or more 
was every long-familiar scene, that, as I wandered, 
I was a stranger in a strange land. 

The late John Cassin, the ornithologist, has left 
on record how a vast multitude of crows tarried for 
some time in Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
having, after leaving their roosting grounds, lost 
their reckoning in a dense fog. He tells us how 
the masses obeyed a few leaders, and how method- 
ically they all departed, led by their appointed 
scouts. It was an incident that thrilled him more 
than all else that he had witnessed ; and none knew 
our birds, in their homes, better than he. 

The bewildered crows this morning recalled this 
story, for the poor birds were in a hopeless plight. 
Perhaps their leaders were at loggerheads, or, being 
none, it was a case of each for himself, and ill-luck 
catch the hindmost. Be this as it may, their parti- 
cries filled the misty air and relieved me of all feel- 
ing of loneliness. From the open meadows I vent- 
ured into a gloomy wood, leaving the crows to solve 
their own problems. Here the fog proved an enor- 
mous lens, and, at the same time obscuring the tops 
of even dwarfed undergrowth, made them appear 
as trees, and the taller grasses that had withstood 
the winter were as shrubbery. It was this most 


-unmannered intrusion. 


strange effect that made my old playground as a 
land unknown. . But as the wild cries of the troubled 
crows grew faint, the sense of loneliness, against 
which one naturally rebels, assumed mastery, and I 
longed for at least sunlight, that the familiar trees 
might be stripped of their masks. One’s own 
thoughts should be acceptable company at all times, 
but mine are not, in the gray of a winter morning, 
and fog-wrapped at that. Nevertheless, longing as 
I did for others’ voices, I protested then and there 
against my dependence upon bird-life. “ Are there 
no other creatures astir ?’”’ I asked, and pushed on 
yet deeper, where the old oaks were clustered. Into 
whatever seemed a shelter I peered, and often 
thrust my arm, in hopes of feeling some furry yet 
not too responsive mass. Nothing resented my 
Then into sundry hollow 
trees I thrust my cane, thinking at least an owl © 
might be roused from his slumbers; but ill-luck 
attended me. 

A little later, as the sun rose fairly high, the 
upper fog descended, and so far increased the 
gloom in the forest ; but beyond it, as I looked down 
a long wood-path, I saw the cold gray light that 
brightened the outer world. Among the trees 
there was no dispelling force, and the fog became 
denser until, overcome by its own weight, it turned 
to rain, and such a shower! The mists of the 
open air had fled, while through the woods the 
rain-drops, touched with a mellow light, shone as 
molten metal. Rebounding from the interlacing 
twigs above and carpet of matted leaves below, 
these golden drops rang up, as might a myriad of 
bells, the laggard life about me. Rang up the 
timid shrews, and one darted among the dead leaves 
and moss, as though hotly pursued; aroused the 
squirrels, and, creeping stealthily down an oak’s 
extended arms, a pair passed by, thinking by their 
cunning to escape my notice; called forth a white- 
footed mouse, daintiest of all our mammals, that 
picked its tortuous way to the meadow from its 
bush-nest in the briers. What folly to suppose 
there is no life about you because it eludes your 
search! The quickening rays of the sun have 
keener vision than any man, however gifted in 
wooderaft, and these to-day peered directly into 
every creature’s lair. 

I might have searched in vain for half a day, 
yet found nothing among the trees. Even the nest 
of the mouse in the bushes I had mistaken for a 
cluster of thorn-pierced autumn leaves. It would 
seem as if every creature anticipated the possible 
visit of a Paul Pry, and was cunning enough to out- 
wit him. The greater the effort made by the in- 
truder, the less are his chances of seeing much. 
Let him be patient. Often a moment or two spent 
leaning against a tree effects more than~a mile of 
noisy plowing through the brittle, crackling leaves. 
The careless snapping of a twig may not startle 
you, but it telegraphs your whereabouts to creatures 
many a rod away. How do I knowthis? In this 
way: Not long since I was watching a weasel as 
it tipped along the rough rails of an old worm fence. 
It was intently engaged, following the trail of a 
ground sjuirrel perhaps. Suddenly, as if shot, it 
stood in a half-erect posture; turned its head 
quickly from one side to the other; then rested one — 
ear on or very near the rail, as I thought; then re- 
assumed a semi-erect position, gave a quick, bark- 
like ery, and disappeared. ‘There was no mistak- 
ing the meaning of every movement. The animal 
had heard a suspicivus sound, and, recognizing it as 
fraught with danger, promptly sought safety. 

Extremely curious, myself, to learn what the 
weasel had heard, for I was sure it was the sound 
of an approaching object, I sat perfectly still, await- 
ing coming events. The mystery was quickly 
solved ; a man drew near. In about two minutes 
I heard footsteps, and in two more saw the man 
approaching. Calculating the element of time in 
the succession of events, it appeared that the weasel 
heard the approaching footsteps first, fully one 
minute before I did, and about six elapsed before 
the man reached me, from the time of the weasel’s 
disappearance ; in all, some seven minutes. Now, 
allowing twenty paces to the minute and two and 
one-half feet to the pace, this man was considerably 
more than one hundred yards distant. Indeed, I 
think he was walking faster and took longer steps 
than I have allowed in my calculation, and was 
really still further away than 116 yards when the 
weasel caught the sound of his approach. _ Is it any 
wonder, then, that the woods seem silent as we 
saunter carelessly along ? : 

The question now arises, Can any animal dis- 
tinguish between the sounds of the footsteps of our 
many wild and domestic animals? can any one of 
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them recognize the difference between the steps of a 
man, fox,cow, or rat? Now, a weasel, for instance, 
would not fear a cow or a sheep, but would flee 
ordinarily from a man or a dog, and so such power 
of discrimination would be very useful to it. Iam 
positive that they can distinguish, in the manner 
pointed out, between friend and foe, and so are not 
required to seek safety at every unusual sound. I 
know that the most dolorous screeching made by 
branches rubbing together whenever the wind blew 
had no terror for squirrels or rabbits, yet they must 
have trembled when they first heard it; I remem- 
ber very well that I did. That fish can recognize 
the approach of man and will hide, and yet pay not 


the slightest attention to galloping horses or tramp- 


ing cattle that come near, is well known ; and I can 
see no reason to deny a like discriminating ability 
to those animals whose very existence depends upon 
it. The fact that such a power is the mainspring 
of their safety is of itself a warrant for our belief 
that they possess it. And from what I have ob- 
served of animal life, I am further convinced that 
the power grows with the animal’s growth; hence 
the necessity of the young remaining, as they do, 
with their parents until well matured. The sense 
of hearing in a weasel, raccoon, or other creature is 
one that develops, and doubtless varies, in efficiency 
among individuals. There is no cut-and-dried in- 
stinct about it. I have often thought how much 
there is in the saying common among trappers con- 
cerning very cunning animals of any kind, “ He is 
too old to be caught.” As chance has offered, I 
have experimented upon our wild animals as to this 
very point, and though the results were largely 
negative, there was nothing in them that showed 
my inference, or conviction rather, to be untrue ; 
and, on the other hand, much that pointed unmis- 
takably the other way. 

But what of the clearing fog? True enough, I 
have drifted from it, as it has passed earthward and 
Let but a bird pass by, 


By AMELIA E. BARR. 


CHAPTER I. 
BELLA CLUCAS. 


«‘ Where the wide heath in purple pride extends, 
And seattered gorse its golden luster lends, 
Closed in a green recess, unenvied lot, 

The blue smoke rises from the turf-built cot. 


«Point me out a place, 
Wherever man has made himself a home, 
And there | find the story of our race : 
What matters the degree ? the kind I trace.” 


HE most beautiful feature of a Manx landscape 
is the lovely glen which runs inland from the 
rocky beaches. In all countries one may dream of 
such valleys; in the Isle of Man it is permitted 
that mortals shall find in reality the intensely green 
verdure, the wonderful flowers, the clear air, the 
charmed stillness of their visions—a stillness only 
intensified by the everlasting murmur of the ocean, 
which vibrates through them like the pulse of life. 
Nearly half a century ago, in one of these lovely, 
lonely places stood the cottage of Ruthie Clucas. 
Like all Manx cottages, it was built of unhewn 
stones roughly mortared together and whitewashed. 
But the scarlet fuchsia clambered all over the walls 
and hedged in a pretty garden, where the delicate 
veronica grew to luxuriant bushes, and the lily-like 
amaryllis and the white, odorous everlastings and 
the fragrant rosemary poured lavishly their de- 
lightful incense. 

The interior of the cottage was that of the Manx 
fisher-farmer. On the wide hearth there was a fire 
of peats, and up the chimney a huge chain with 
hooks on which to hang the pans above the low 
fire. The deal tables and chairs and the three- 
legged stools were scrubbed white as ivory. The 
equally white dresser was gay with cups and jugs 
and basins in bewildering quantity and of the gau- 
diest colors. Bits of patchwork and pots of gera- 
nium and a clean white curtain at the window gave 
freshness to the room. The wide mantel-shelf was 
filled with ocean treasures, marvelous things brought 
up in the nets from the deep-sea fishing, or from 
strange countries by adventurous sailors. On the 
walls were hung some good trout lines and the 
wool-carders, and a miniature ship, full-rigged, in a 
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glass case. In one corner there was a small round 
table, and upon it a Holy Bible and the Book of 
Common Prayer; in another corner the spinning- 
wheel, and above it a little shelf holding Ruthie’s 
almanacs and his rarely used spectacles. 

At the open door Ruthie’s only daughter Bella 
stood watching the sun set behind the rugged 
masses of Spanish Head. Her face had a dreamy 
and pensive expression, but then who with a soul 
ever watched the daily sun going down over the 
sea without a feeling of melancholy? The glory 
from the horizon enveloped her in its rose and vio- 
let haze. It turned her blue flannel skirt into 
something royal, and her reddish-brown hair into 
an aureola of gold-red radiance. | 

Few people thought her face beautiful, but it 
was neither vulgar nor commonplace; for she had 
a forehead which caught the light and threw it 
back, and large blue eyes glinting and intense. 
Besides, there was around her the charm of youth 
and of perfect health, and her tall, supple figure 
embodied the idea of womanly strength and cour- 
age. She looked like a flower which had been hid 
away in some sweet secret place, which the wind 
had not blown nor the sun parched. 

Yet this was hardly the case. Bella knew the 
stress of seasons when the “take” had been small 
and her father was gloomy and her mother irri- 
table or anxious. She had felt keenly the small 
disappointments flowing from such circumstances. 
One of her brothers had been wild and brought 
anger and weeping to the hearthstone many a time. 
She had seen death come twice by way of the sea. 
The little domestic frets, the daily inabilities that 
make so much of a household unhappiness, dropped 
their bitterness and cast their shadows in her lonely 
home. Its humble unhewn walls had seen every- 
thing that makes up life; the striving, the doing, 
the suffering, the rejoicing of humanity. 

But she had the dew of her youth. Trouble had 
been like the shadow of a bird’s wing. It was 
there, it was gone. When she turned her face to 
the setting sun, it was the face of a girl who trusted 
all her own hopes, and expected happiness from 
day to day. 

When she re-entered the cottage, her mother was 
sitting by the window knitting a stocking. She 
was a pleasant-looking woman of fifty years, with 
ruddy cheeks, and bright, piercing eyes, and black, 
curly hair put back neatly under a white linen cap. 
Her home-spun dress, her little shoulder-shawl, her 
clean checked apron, her finyers busy with the 
glinting, clicking needles, made her an agreeable 
and homelike picture as she lifted her eyes to meet 
her daughter’s smile. 

Bella, ma chree! 
House these two days?” 

* [| was waiting for Miss Harriet to be comin’ 
here. Were you not knowin’, mother, that Mr. 
George is home again? What for would I be in- 
trudin’ then, and me not knowin’ if I would be 
welcome or not welcome ?” 

‘“‘T heard the lady axin’ you.” 

“ Just jokin’ like.” 

“T wouldn’ wonder! But before Mr. George 
went away it was great friends you were, and no- 
body suitin’ him like you.” 

“Mayve! I was thirteen years old then—a girl 
and no more. Things are different when one is 
eighteen, I think.”’ 

“Of coorse, of coorse! I was forgettin’ en- 
tirely. He'll be changed, too: I never thought 
much of him. A poor heart he had, and the self- 
ish he was! The selfish and obstinate—aw, aston- 
ishin’ 

“‘ Mayve you didn’ know him, mother.” 

‘‘Mayve I don’t know my right hand from my 
left hand. Mayve it’s hard to know them that 
neyer thinks a straight thought or takes a straight 
road. Didn’ know him! And him comin’ here 
day after day, and chattin’ and chattin’, and me 
that taken with his smooth tongue in spite of my- 
self and the sense I have.” 

‘It’s five years since, mother.” 

“Of coorse! He'll be five years better or worse. 
That’s the abslit truth. But what for will you be 
taking him into yourcount? Put him neither here 
nor there in your life, Bella. He’s no more to you 
than a new chair or table in his moth«r’s house. 
Miss Harriet is differen’; a poor girl can take love 
from a rich woman, when love from a rich man 
might mean destruction and damnation to her.” 

** Mother, what are you talking with the like of 
them words for ?” 

** When it’s a warnin’, it’s the plainest words a 
mother can find that she’s wanting. It is all on 
the look and the feel you have been the last two 


Why aren’t you to The 


days, Bella. Aw, a mother isn’ blind. And it’s 
too much you’re makin’ of the comin’ back of him 
that’s nothing to you. The still you were, and the 
sweet, and all your body listenin’ for the steps and 
the voice that didn’ come. And, bless my soul! 
why should they come ?” 

“ What are you wanting me to do, mother?” | 

“Chut! Do what you would have done if Mr. 
George was still in Anglan. There are the plover’s 
eggs that the young ladies think diamonds of. 
Three days since, the wet, nor the far, nor this nor 
the other, would have stayed you with them. The 
sun has set, but there is two hours before the dim ; 
take the eggs and go to The House, and be no more 
mindin’ the young gentleman than if he wasn’ 
there. And lay high if he speaks to you. I know 
him! The nice he’ll be, and the polite, too, and 
are you mindin’ of this, Bella, and hav’ you for- 
gotten the other, and carryin’ on that pleasin’; but 
all as one, the divil in his heart and words. I 
know this kind of the quality ; the like is at them!” 

“‘ You’re foolish, mother, though. Do you think 
I'll be listenin’ to what I shouldn’ hear? Do you 
think, then, Miss Harriet will be lettin’ me listen ?”’ 

“ Aw, my lass, you might be took on the sudden. 
But you'll be safe now, for you’re warned afore, 
and the guard set—that is, if you’ll be mindin’ the 
words I have said in your ear, and the words that 
you'll hear in your own breast.” 

Bella had been longing to go to The House for 
two days, and she was glad when her mother’s ad- 
vice fitted so completely with her own inclination. 
That it was hampered by her restrictions and dark- 
ened by her evil forebodings did not trouble her 
very much. She wished George had not been so 
much misunderstood ; she felt sure that now he had 
become a man his maturer virtues would bury his 
youthful faults. Shetold herself that no one knew 
him as she did ; for girls of thirteen have usually 
a great opinion of their own wisdom and penetra- 
tion, and Bella at eighteen clung to her ideal lover 
of five years ago. i 

She would have liked to put on her muslin frock 
and best bonnet, but her mother’s face and direc- 
tions to hurry convinced her that any attempt to 
make herself more attractive than usual would be 
useless. But there is a wonderful satisfaction in 
youth, and as she walked rapidly forward she soon 
regained all her ordinary composure. The valley 
narrowed as she ascended it, and finally by a mere 
foot-path emerged upon the hilltop. 

The country here was bleak and open. There 
were no trees, and The House stood about half a 
mile from the cliff, boldly facing the sea, and in a 
great measure buffeted by every wind which blew. 
It was surrounded, however, by a spacious inclos- 
ure, and within it the laburnums were dropping 
flowers of gold, and the fuchsia hedges were a glo- © 
rious wonder of scarlet and purple bells. The subtle 
woody smell of wall-flowers enthralled the senses, 
white lilies lighted up the pansy beds, and honey- 
suckle, ivy, and clematis clambered over the gray 
stone walls of the dwelling. It was a large, square 
house of the Georgian period, with large, square 
rooms and a wide central hall. About it there was 
nothing dim or romantic or mysterious. It might 
have been built by a man of the most mathematical 
mind, whose highest rule of life was that two and 
two make four. 

Bella had been used to go directly through the 
garden to Miss Harriet’s room, and she followed 
her usual course. In spite of the long, long twi- 
light of the island, it was getting a little dusky 
among the shrubbery and in the lower rooms of 
the house, and Miss Harriet’s parlor was one of 
them. But very often at that hour she was with 
her mother in the more public room, and when so, 
Bella’s approach was always seen, and she was met 
by one of the ladies. They were both fond of her, 
and Bella’s visits brought to them a slight change, 
a sense of human fellowship which was very wel- 
come. | 

This night the garden was deserted. Neither 
presence nor sound stirred its solitude. Bella was 
disappointed. She felt as if Mr. George would 
certainly be smoking in its sweet alleys. She had — 
hoped to see him first of all alone. If he had for- 
gotten her, the shock would be more easily borne : 
if he had not forgotten, the joy would be sweeter 
if it were entirely her own. 

Her heart fell as the entered the silent hall. The 
butler, a very aged man, was shuffling through it. 
and he answered her good-night with that apathy 
to youth and beauty which dull old men feel. 
“My mistress is sick,” he said, querulously, “ and 
Miss Harriet is in her own sitting-room. What 
have you got? Plover’s eggs? Aw,dear! They're 
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as unlucky as can be! And the ladies set on eatin’ 
them. Women! Curious folk! Yes.” 

“‘T never heard that plover’s eggs were unlucky, 
John Quayle.” | 

“You are young and iggrint. Unlucky! mortal 

unlucky to steal plover’s eggs.” 
_gThe incident, trifling as it was, affected her un- 
pleasantly. Why hadn’t John Quayle told her so 
before? He had taken plover’s eggs frequently 
from her. Why? Whocan tell? How often all 
of us carry words in our hearts for years, and then, 
in some moment when we are scarce responsible 
for the act, fling them like a fate at the conscious- 
ness of some one whom we have hardly considered, 
and who seems to have no connection with them! 

Bella placed the unlucky gift on a table, and then 
went empty-handed to Miss Harriet’s room. Her 
light tap on the door did not bring the ready 
‘Come in, Bella,” which was its usual result. 


There was a minute’s pause, and the sound of hur- 


ried, earnest speaking before the lady uttered the 
customary permission. Bella, too, made a little 
pause. That also was unusual, and she entered 
suffused with that very consciousness which she had 
been striving all the way to suppress. 

Captain Pennington stood by the window ab- 
sorbed in the abstraction of a cigar from its case 
of leather and silver. He wore one of the hand- 
somest of cavalry uniforms, and he looked in it, 
ah! Bella thought he looked in it the most beauti- 
ful and heroic of human beings! He did not speak 
a word to her. He did not look at heratall. “I 
am going out to smoke, Harriet,” he said, and with 
the words he sauntered out of the room. 

_ The two girls stood a moment facing each other. 
Then Miss Pennington with a swift movement took 
Bella’s hands in her own, and said, almost an- 
grily : “ Why did youcome, Bella? Why did you 
come? Don’t you see that you have taken the first 
step? It is easy now for him to take the second.” 

“The why? There was the plover’s eggs that 
Mrs. Pennington likes.”’ 

-“Chut! You wanted to see George, you know 
you did. It was not right nor kind of you, Bella. 
I was coming to see you to-morrow about George. 
You might have waited, you might have trusted 
me.” 

‘“‘ My mother was sayin’ to me, ‘Take the eggs’— 
and I said, what for would I take them ?” 

“The eggs! the eggs! A poor excuse, Bella. 
You came because you wanted to come.” 

“What for would I go to tell you lies? My 
mother was saying, ‘ Take the eggs, and never be 
mindin’ if Mr. George is at home or in Anglan. 
What is Mr. George to the like of you?’ ”’ 

“Oh! she thought you should face temptation 
and make believe it was not there. Women can’t 
do that, Bella; it is better for them to keep out of 
sight and hearing of danger.” 

“The cross you are to-night, and the proud, Miss 
Harriet! But I'll go home, of course, and it’s no 
more I’ll be comin’ here, till you be sendin’ for 
me.” 

‘‘T am not cross and proud, Bella, but there are 
troubles and reasons in all families that are not to 
be told out of them. My mother is sick with sorrow, 
and my own heart is aching. If I should see wrong 
coming to you through George Pennington, I should 
find it hard to bear. We have been like sisters, 
have we not, Bella?” | 

“ Middlin’ like, Miss Harriet ; but there’s a deal 
of differ between you and me. Of coorse, you’ve 
been gracious to me, very gracious, and what you 
tell me to do, the same I'll do if I can.” 

“Tt isn’t can, it is must, Bella. You must do it, 
or sin may come of it, and sorrow may come of it, 
and God only knows what following! Hear what 
I say. My brother George will tread upon the 
heart of any woman who loves him, whether she be 
mother, sister, or wife. Do you think I would say 
this to you if I had not your interest in view? Oh, 
Bella, we played together when we were’ children, 
we have been firm friends ever since we could say 
each other’s name! Does it matter if I am rich 
and you are poor? No, indeed! But because I 
am rich and you are poor, I will not see you injured. 
I will not see you in danger and not try to save you.” 

‘* Be content, Miss Harriet. 
near, there is the love to shield me, and the good 
home for shelter, and the father and brother that 
would fight for me, and the mother that would lay 
her life down for mine; and I’m not fearin’ with 
all them, and God above me.” 

“And I love youalso. Don’t put me out of your 
counting.” 

“No, surely, of coorse; but you're not trustin’ me 
much, I think.” 


silence and apparent neglect. 


If there be danger | 


“ Because I would not trust myself under the 
same circumstances ; because, Bella, I am myself 
in love, and I know what the heart of a woman in 
love is.” 

The girls were about the same height, their hands 
were clasped, their eyes met tenderly, then they 
kissed each other. Harriet felt as if the kiss prom- 
ised her all she asked. Bella had been a little 
offended, and she meant it as the sign of reconcilia- 
tion and renewed affection. | 

“ Come this way, Bella. George is waiting for you 
in the garden ; Iknowhe is. You will be forced to 
see him, but not to-night, not to-night, dear.. I want 
you first to tell your mother what I have said to 
you, and I want also to talk toGeorge. One should 
always do everything to prevent evil—that is our 
part; only God can cure evil that has really hap- 

ned.” | 

Holding Bella’s hand, she was talking thus to her 
as they went through a long passage and a flagged 
courtyard to a rear door, which led directly on to the 
gaery or uncultivated land beyond. | 

There was a sense of hurry in all Miss Penning- 
ton’s ways and words, and Bella felt completely 
overruled by it. But as she went rapidly across 
the dusky gaery her eyes were dim with tears, and 
her heart heavy with her new experience.) 

‘‘She was cross to me, and unjust; desperat’ 
unjust, thinkin’ wrong, too, and me givin’ her no 
rayson. Aw,scandalous! I'll go yandhar no more ; 
I’m intarmined on that!” 

The sense of injustice filled her warm heart ; she 
walked rapidly, almost unconscious of her footsteps. 
As she got further and further away, she began to 
talk aloud, with little sobs and short pauses between 
her words : : 

* She might hav’ waited till the warnin’ was 
needed. I’m a poor girl, iggrint and poor, and of 
coorse, of coorse—the—worst is to be put to me.” 

When she reached the edge of the cliff she turned 
and looked back at the house. In the dim it had 
almost a spectral aspect, standing up so white amid 
the dark foliage surrounding it. Houses have their 
atmosphere as well as individuals. In the stillness 
and solemnity of the night they reveal something 
of their interior spirit. Bella had turned and 
looked at it hundreds of times before, and then 
dropped into the little valley with the feeling of 
that look in her heart. Hitherto it had been one 
of lonely peace. This.night it gave her a thrill of 
restlessness and anxiety. She felt that sorrowful 
women were walking about its rooms and gazing 
from its windows. | 

The first descent into the valley was steep, and 
there were great bowlders on either hand, lichen- 
covered and half hid in brackens. Captain Pen- 
nington was leaning against one of them, smoking 
a cigar. She could not avoid him without turning 
back. Should she do so? She asked herself the 
question, and resolutely answered : | 

“It’s straight on I'll go. It’s my way, and the 
right way, and I’ll be turnin’ out of it for nobody.” 

‘“ Bella! Bella!” He flung his cigar away and 
came toward her with outstretched hands. 

She trembled, she stood still, she was speechless 
in her joy and fear and great surprise. For, though 
she had been sobbing to her complaints of Harriet’s 
injustice, it had not been Harriet’s injustice which 
had wounded her most. Deeper than any sense of 
her friend’s suspicions was the pain of George’s 
It was well that she 
had made no positive promise, for at that moment 
she would have broken it. | 

“ Bella! Bella! Have you forgotten me?’ He 
took her hand, and did precisely as Bella’s mother 
had foretold. And in a few minutes Bella was 
quite at her ease with the handsome soldier, who 
kept reminding her of the days when they had gone 
trout-fishing together, and the mornings on Scarlett 


rocks, and the evenings out on the moonlit sea. 


‘* Do you remember, Bella, the little cove where we 
let the boat drift, and bade each other good-by for 
five long years? What a pretty girl you were! 
And though I suppose you have forgot it, do you 
know that you really kissed me, and promised to 
be my wife when I grew up to be a man?” 

_ Bella lifted a face all alight with joy and love 
to the dark, handsome one at her side. It drew 
her like a magnet. The kiss almost asked for 
trembled into the space between them, and made 
it sweetly sensitive. All warnings were forgotten. 
The valley was an enchanted valley; right or 
wrong, she was happy beyond her hope or dream- 
ing. 

To be young and beautiful, and to find herself in 
the sweet hazy twilight of a summer night, beloved 
by a being fascinating by nature and endowed by 


her imagination with every heroic and lovable 
quality—-what hope was there that Bella would or 
could listen to warnings or advices? Nay, the 
warnings and advices had even in some measure 
prepared her to resist them. | 

She had a nature self-contained and self-reliant. 
She was conscious of her own physical strength and 
courage, and in her untrained mind physical ecapa- 
bility stood for mental temper and _ resolution. 
Harriet Pennington’s words had not only wounded 
her pride, they had roused in her an active antag- 
onism ; a desire to do the very thing she had been 
forbidden to do, and in the doing declare her abil- 
ity to guide with wisdom her own destiny. 

A strange tumult was in her heart, but it was a 
happy tumult; and Captain Pennington was satis- 
fied with the result of his interview. He strolled 
home in a mood of sweet anticipation, and the 
thought of Harriet’s opposition was an element 
piquant and provocative. 3 

And at this stage Bella was too excited to affect 
indifference or to contemplate deception. Her 
mother was sitting on the step of the cottage The 
day had nothing more to demand of her; she had 
put away even her knitting, and was idly gazing at 
the herring-boats lying at rest on the horizon. 
Her husband and son were with the fleet, but she 
was not anxious about them, nor at that moment 
was she troubling herself even about Bella. 

But the girl’s face startled her. ‘Sit down, 
Bella, ma chree!” she said. ‘I wouldn’ trust but 
you've been worried a bit by the way you look.” 

‘Miss Harriet was cross; uncommon cross. 
You’d hardly credit the unjust she was, and the 
suspicious ; aw, scandalous !” 

it thrue you're tellin’?” 

‘‘And warnin’ me about the Captain and the © 
like, and runnin’ him into the garden, and me out 
by the back door on to the gaery for fear I’d be 
spakin’ with him at all.” 

Ladies’ airs and faddin’! no regardin’ 
for such. Captain Pennington isn’t gold and dia- 
monds, if all words are thrue words that are spoke 
of him. There’s odds of gentlemen, and the best 
kind goin’ will do for you to leave alone. Aw, yes, 
middlin’ bad, the most of them!” 

“Mother, I'll tell you the truth. At the top 
of the glen Captain Pennington was waitin’ for 
me, and that pleased and friendly; and out with 
both hands, and was I forgettin’ him, and the good 
days behind us, and ecarryin’ on, like that.” 

“Of coorse, of coorse! Sweet as honey he'd 
be—desparat’ sweet ; and it’s as much as you'll do 
to keep clear of him. But aw, ma chree! shut your 
eyes to the like of him, and don't mind what he 
says ; the soul of a foolish girl dwells in her ear; 
aw, yes, and she may be led away witha whisper.” 

“‘ Let us go to bed, mother. You was allis hard 
upon Captain Pennington.” 

‘‘ Aw, my dear, and you was allis too soft. But — 
bed is the best, and sleep, and mayve good dreams 
to make the simple wise. Good-night, ma chree! 
Sleep and Ill wake for you. It’s a mother’s 
prayer that brings the angels round, and the holy. 
thoughts, and the psaysible. She’s gone—God 
bless the girl !”’ 


AN APPEAL. 


To the Congregational Ministers and Churches of Amer- 
ica, Greeting: 

DEAR BRETHREN,—Permit us to call your special 
attention to the statement of the officers of our Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society setting forth the blessed 
results of its work in sthe past year and its present 
pressing financial needs, and to their appeal for a spe- 
cial and united contribution to be taken in the churches 
on Sunday, March 17. The close of our financial year, 
March 31, is at hand. We find ourselves facing a de- 
ficiency in our receipts of $69,997. Yet, in view of the 
fact that this is wholly due to the failure of legacies, 
and that the gifts of the living are already several 
thousand dollars in advance of last year, indicating that 
there is no decline in the interest and liberality of the 
churches, we find no reason for discouragement, but, on 
the contrary, for profound thanksgiving to Almighty 
God. We therefore earnestly appeal to all our minis- 
ters to read from the pulpit the statement they have 
received by mail, and to solicit from their people on 
Sunday, March 17, a special thank offering for Home 
Missions. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN WILEY, 


Wm. Henry 
Wo. M. Taytor, 


ALBERT WoopRvuFr, 
JAMES G. ROBERTs, SAMUEL H. VirGIn, 
HERBERT M. Drxon, A. J. F. BEHRENDs, 
Rospert R. Merepiru, Asa A. SPEAR, 

Wo. Ives WASHBURN, 
Of the Executive Committee American Home Missionary 

Society. 
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THE HOME. 


THE LIBERTY OF CLOTHES. 


“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
_ But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy : 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man,” 
= the poet who read men as the printed page. 
These lines express but half a truth; they real- 
ize the objective, but not the subjective, influence of 
clothes. 

There are human beings who soar above or live 
below the influence of clothes; but to most of us 
they are the card of introduction to strangers, the 
armor of grace and ease to ourselves. 

A man may be a man for a’ that; but if we 
do not know him as a man, we must take him for 
a vagrant if he wear the livery of carelessness and 
rags. It is doubtful if the newly inaugurated Pres- 
ident would have gone through the ceremony with 
dignified ease and grace if he knew his coat was 
shiny from constant wear, or that the crack in the 
side of his shoes riveted the gaze of the observing 
few. Confidence in one’s tailor is a necessity to 
easy manners. 

How many women are able to resign themselves 
to the charm of delightful companionship if they 
must remember to keep their backs to the wall to 
hide the mistakes of dressmakers or the touch of 
time? How many women are able to step with a 
free, careless step that shows enjoyment of physical 
motion if they know that the heels of their boots 
are run over, and the boot out of shape? 

Worn gloves are responsible for manners called 
stiff, many times; while a bonnet out of season 
and unbecoming is responsible for much seeming 
stupidity. Many a woman can thank a full purse 
for easy manners and social grace. 

The Editor’s Drawer in the current “ Harper’s 
Monthly ” tells a tale full of warning; it might be 
called “ The Moral Influence of a Red Hat.” It 
gives the history of a quiet, sober, sedate woman, 
who had long deplored the frivolity of the world, 
changed during one season into fashion’s lightest 
butterfly by a gay hat purchased in a weak mo- 
ment. 

Many a quiet, gentle girl 1s changed into a laugh- 
ing, mischievous sprite through the wearing of a 
jaunty hat and feathers, but, by magic, as it were, 
will become a demure young lady in a bonnet tied 
under her chin. 

Who has not been startled by the change be- 
tween morning and evening in the same sweet girl! 
Full of mischief, ready for any frolic, in jaunty 
flannel mountain dress, with Tam perched jauntily 
above the tight knot and frizzy bang, as she steps 
out on the piazza in the morning sunshine; and the 
same sweet mortal in trained evening dress, with 
long gloves, and feathers in her hair, as she moves 
with stately grace in the glare of the ball-room in 
the evening! Dull indeed are we if we do not 
recognize the moral influence of clothes, if we have 
not been conscious that life has a broader outlook 
when we gaze untrammeled by thought of lack or 
surplus in our clothes. The happy mean between 
extremes keeps us in sympathy with our fellow 
beings and at ease with ourselves. | 

Self-consciousness is the ball and chaff’ which 
keeps men and women from progressing toward the 
highest in themselves and makes them critical of 
their neighbors. When a man is forced to measure 
the age of his own coat with the youth of his op- 
ponent’s, he is unable to give the whole of his 
mind to fathom the soul of his opponent. 

A man may have brains, may hold the world of 
knowledge in his grasp, but he is more of a power 
if his purse and tailor make it possible for him and 
his hearers to forget his clothes. 

A woman may be pure gold, but the world will 
know her value sooner if she be uniformed in har- 
mony with its ideals of fitness to time and place. 


Negligence in matters of manners or dress is not 
the mark of a rounded-out intelligence; it may 
be forgiven, but is not forgotten, and mars and 
limits personal influence. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
DUTIES OF HOSTESS AND GUEST. 
By JANE ALDEN. 


a you ever see a palette when an artist was 
preparing to paint a picture? A row of tiny 
mounds of color stand round its edge, crudely iso- 
lated, and, as the French say, swearing at each 
other. How can they ever be mingled in the subtle 
hues of sunlight and shadow? Wait a moment, 
and you will see the artist draw from his box a 
slender, flat-bladed, flexible knife; with this he 
takes up a bit of one color and adds a little of an- 
other, and mixes in a hint of ivory black or flake 
white, and, lo! the miracle is wrought before our 
eyes. What this blending knife is to the palette 
the hostess must be to her company. The greater 
its diversity, and the stronger its coloring of indi- 
viduality, the better, if she can unite the differing 
elements. 

The first duty of the hostess is to make her guests 
acquainted with each other. In some circles it is 
considered etiquette not to introduce, but, as a young 
lady justly observed, ‘‘ It may be etiquette, but it 
is not a polite etiquette.’ The very origin of this 
word “ etiquette” suggests its limitations. It means 
nothing more than “a ticket,” and was at first the 
wooden tag on a bundle indicating its contents. To- 
day it represents the mark placed by society on 
its approved usages, and may be freely translated 
by “good form.” It is, of course, only a mirror 
which reflects every change of fashion, while polite- 
ness is a substantial and permanent expression of 
good-will and kind feeling. 

If we accept it as the dictate of courtesy that 
one’s guests should be introduced, it follows that 
they should be introduced in such a way as to make 
it easy to fall into conversation. It is not neces- 
sary that the hostess should present Mr. Smith as 
“the Australian explorer,” or Miss Brown as “ the. 
author of that charming poem in ‘The Age.’” Such 
an introduction almost necessitates a personal turn 
to the conversation, and makes it decidedly awk- 
ward for the other person, who may never have 
heard of the Australian expedition or the poem. 
In nothing is the skill of the hostess so clearly 
shown as in this word with which she shoves the 
boat of new acquaintance off the social strand. A 
hint of some topic in which the people introduced 
are mutually interested, an allusion to an acquaint- 
ance which they hold in common, a mention of 
some place, book, or picture familiar to both, 
launches them successfully ; and the hostess may 
turn to her. other guests with her mind at ease. If 
she is wise, she will have asked several persons, 
preferably young girls, to act as assistant hostesses, 
to share the duties of introducing and entertaining. 
She will also have invited several more men than 
women, in order to have a circulating medium ; as 
a man may without awkwardness be left standing 
alone, a woman never. 

Nothing in the line of party-giving is so easy as 
a small evening party. It is often pleasantest when 
most informal. Invite only such guests as come 
to see you, and do not, as Emerson says, interpose a 
screen of things between you and them. Have done 
with apologies! Deficiencies speak for themselves, 
and their mouths are not.to be shut by explanations. 
Welcome your guest heartily, set before him your 
best of material and spiritual refreshment, and 
then cease to be over-anxious as to his enjoyment. 

Let the rooms be softly, but not dimly, lighted. 
Lamps, except for odor of kerosene, are preferable 
to gas, on account of the milder light. Strew the 
tables with books and photographs, draw chairs and 
sofas into easy groups, that four or five guests may 
talk together without effort. If refreshments are 
to be passed, have everything ready in aside room, 
and strive to time the serving so that it may fill a 
pause, instead of breaking in upon a full tide of 
conversation or music. Instruct the servant that 
all the people in the same group are to be served 
at the same time. If not too warm, light a fire, as 
a gathering point. Add to these surroundings the 
inspiring presence of a genial host and hostess, and 
what guest could fail to respond by a cheerful 
readiness to enter into the spirit of festivity ? 

Alas! there are people who settle back, a leaden 
weight, upon their entertainers ; people whose eyes 
are fixed on a hole in the sofa cover while they 


listen languidly to their host ; people who appear to 
regard vivacity as a mark of inferior breeding— 
social oysters, who hope, by never opening their 
shells, to deceive the world into the belief that they 
hold a pearl. All these are as common as they are 
depressing. The ideal guest is much more rare 
than the ideal hostess. The rdle involves the power 
to play second fiddle gracefully, to take time from 
the first violin, and aim simply to aid the general 
effect. With no personal interest in making a party 
a success, to throw one’s vital energy into the 
breach is a stretch of altruism as rare as admirable. 

Much of the explanation of the lethargy of guests 
lies in that phrase, “The expenditure of vital 
energy.” We, as a race, are too tired for social 
enjoyment. An editor who was invited to a liter- 
ary gathering to listen to a paper responded, with 
more vigor than civility, “Good gracious! would 
you ask a man who had been felling trees all day 
for a living to come to a wood-chopping party in 
the evening for fun ?” 

The task of making society sociable may well 
stagger a hostess if it involves first regulating the 
business day of the guest. But that a leisure class 
does not solve the problem is sufficiently attested 
by Byron’s description of : 

“‘ Society, one vast and polished horde, 

Formed of two mighty tribes, the bores and bored.” 
This is the verdict of one who had tried all the 
luxury and elaboration that could be devised by a 
class which made society a chief pursuit. Suppose, 
then, we begin at the other end, and try what help 
may lie in simplification, and the adaptation of 
society to the requirements of business men and 
busy women; in adopting a social code wherein the 
only thing demanded of the hosts shall be a spirit | 
of hospitality, and the only requisition of the guests 
readiness to be entertained and a desire to contrib- 
ute something to the hilarity of the occasion. 


A MONOLOGUE. 


ee was the stewardess on a steamer plying 
between a railroad terminus and two popular 
Southern resorts. Black as ebony, but with carriage 
and manners that suggested an African queen. She 
was inclined to sociability under cultivation. In 
reply to some question as to the condition of the 
colored people now and before the war, she replied : 

“°’Mancipation don’t make any diffunce to 
some cullard folks. Dey is much slaves as ’fore 
de war, but ‘tis dey own fault. When ’mancipa- 
tion come, I say to myself, ‘Now I goin’ take in 
ev yt'ing come ‘long,’ an’ I did. White lady come 
"long, want nuss for two days, I go wid her, and 
see ev yt ing I can. Bimby a lady what only want 
me two days t’ink she like me go Washington wid 
her. I mighty glad, an’ I go ‘long, and see the 
country. Law, I know some cullud ladies what 
never git out smoke own chimney. ’*Mancipa- 
tion no good to dem. I say to dem, ‘Why doan 
you see somethin’?’ Dey say, ‘Aint got money.’ 
I say, ‘No, but you got strength, and dat’s poor 
folks’ money every time.’ Tell ye, dey ain’t so 
much diffunce *tween white folks and cullard as 
some folks t’ink. ’Tain’t color of skin make diffunce, 
it brains. Some de white folks *bout here doan 
never leave smoke of own chimney. I knows som’ 
on em come down to see the boat off two, three 
times a month; but to git ’em on, ye’d have to 
blindfold ‘em as you do some hosses, dey is so ’fraid. 
Some ain’t got no money mor’n cullard folks. One 
day last week one deys white ladies come down 
see boat off; I see her out in de cart a-holdin’ de 
mule, and I goes speak to her. Dey drap a crate 
of poultry out de cars, and she says, ‘My land! 
what dey goin’ do wid dem hins?’ [I say, ‘ Dey 
goin’ to de Pint.’ 

«What for?’ 

To de hotel.’ 

land! Do dey buys hins ?’ | 

““¢ Yes; how else dey git ’em for de people ?” 

Raise ’em.’ 

“ «Law! dey got ’nough to do w’out raisin’ hins,’ 
says I. 

“<< My land! I wish dey buy my hins. I got lot,’ 
she say. | 

“¢ How many?” sez I. 

“<*Tree hundred head I did have ’bout Christ- 
mas, but we been a-eatin’ of ’em, till we all hates 
de sight of em.’ . 

“«¢ Why de land you doan sell ’em to de hotel?’ I 
ask. What you t’ink dat woman say? ‘She 
doan know how.’ She drive down wid her mule, 
and have ’e cart empty, and she doan know ’nough 
to fill it with chicken, and git some money. She 
never have any money to git on cars or boat, she 
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wild to go, and doan know’ nough to sell chicken 
and get the money. She white lady, too! 

‘“‘ But she better ’an some white ladies and gentle- 
mens, for dey has de money, and dey won't go— 
‘fraid, or dey stingy. Mighty queer sort pedple 
live down here, back in the country. Down in de 
cities dey larn, ’cause dey can’t help deyse’ves, but 
up back dey doan know much as dey own mules. 
For de mules know ’nough to kick when dey doan 
like t’ings, and dey doan know dat much,” and 
here she rolled her eyes and curled her lips in 
scorn. | 

In reply to the question whether many invalids 
went over that route she answered : 

“Lots on ’em. Dat is, lots of wimmen what 
calls deyse’ves sick come dis way, but I t’?ink most 
on ’em would be better if dey have to scrabble for 
dey own grub. It mighty good t’ing, money is, 
when folks ain’t sp’iled by it, but it mighty bad doc- 
tor for some folks. I see’em when what dey want 
ain’t medicine, nor change neider, but just wurk ; 
somet’ing to t’ink on ’side demse’ves. 

but what I believe in going *bout de world 
and seein’ somet’ing ’cept your own folks, but do it 
fore ye git sick. Good many wimmen would keep 
youn’ more’n dey do if dey had time for work— 
and time for play,” she hastened to add. 

‘Dis world very curus place. 
"cause dey has too much wurk, and some die ‘cause 
dey has too much play; and some die ’cause dey 
doan have either,” she added, reflectively. “I 
watch ’em all, and I t’ink moast on ’em could mix 
de wurk and de play; and dem what doan have 
nuther could make bot’ if dey tried. 

‘“‘ Well, time ye put ye wraps on. 
and I must fly round.” . 

And the turbaned head supported by the queenly 
figure disappeared down the saloon. : 


Dey’s de Fort, 


BABY’S OUT-OF-DOORS. 


By Mary Taytor Bissett, M.D. | 


OW and when and where the infant is to take 

its outing, in our changeable winter climate, are 
questions which sometimes require discrimination 
to decide. 

The fresh-air disciples would have it venture out- 
of-doors daily regardless of wind or weather, while 
the too cautious guardian would house it for the 
entire season. Asin many other mooted questions, 
the middle path is the safest, and the baby’s age 
and physique are better criterions than any hard 
and fast rule on the subject. 

It is safe to say that under three months old 
babies should not be taken out for an airing at all, 
in this climate and at this season of the year. In- 
deed, many of our city children are not able to 
endure any such exposure under five months of age ; 
and if an infant is not perfectly robust, five months 
instead of three is the safer limit for beginning the 
daily out-of-door excursions. If fresh air be con- 
stantly admitted into the nursery, and suitable 
ventilation and the daily sun-bath be provided for, 
the baby will not suffer from this confinement ; 
while the mortality at this season of the year among 
the children of the poor, whose parents are unable 
to afford them proper shelter or care, is answer 
enough to those who are disposed to “toughen” 
children by indiscriminate airing. 

No young infant should be taken out-of-doors in 
damp or windy weather. These conditions are 
depressing to robust adults, and, with its feeble 
powers of resistance, a baby will often bring home 
bronchitis from a trip in such weather, which a more 
conservative policy might have avoided. Neither 
should these experiments be tried on extremely cold 
days. A thermometer below 20° F. is too low for 
benefit, and for the reasons already given. 

It should go without saying that the sunny part 
of the day only should be utilized for these excur- 
sions. In the country the air is apt to be full of 
moisture before the ground has been thoroughly 
warmed and dried by an hour or two of sunshine, 
and even in city streets there is a chill in the early 
morning hours which is better avoided for the little 
ones. 

An hour in the morning from eleven to twelve, 
and another in the afternoon not later than from 
two to three o’clock, are the most desirable times 
_ for the daily promenade. 

In the case of a very young infant, or when the 
child has not been accustomed to the air, half of 
this time will answer for the first week. 

A young infant should be carried on the nurse’s 
arm, and not put into a baby carriage until it is 
seven or eight months old. A child readily parts 


Some wimmin die 


with its animal heat, and its powers of resistance 
to cold are weak. It therefore needs the warmth 
that is communicated to it through the arm and 
body of the nurse, in addition to the warm woolen 
wraps that form part of its outfit. The nurse is 
also better able to judge of the infant’s comfort 


when carrying it than when it is rolled before her 
in the baby carriage. | 

If the sunny part of the day is a necessity, no 
less so is the sunny side of the street to be chosen 
for the baby’s airing. Let the nurse wear blue 
glasses if she objects to the “ glare,” and the baby 


a light veil over its eyes, but let it spend every pos- 


sible moment in the presence of this element, which 
is heat and health and beauty to the growing child 


even as it is to the delicate plant that flourishes 
under its influence. Indeed, the absence of sun- 
shine is one objection to giving the baby its airing 
in the family carriage, as few mothers drive in 
winter in an open carriage, and a closed carriage 
debars the child from this most wholesome feature 
of its out-of-door life. | 

There are occasionally a few houses found 
which still retain some form of the old-fashioned 
back porch or veranda, of larger or smaller dimen- 
sions. If such a porch have a sunny exposure in 
the morning, it will often prove a happy expedient 
to a tired mother, especially if she have no nurse 
for the safe and healthful airing of her little one. 

After a child has become accustomed to the out- 
door air, it may safely be stowed away on such a 
porch in a comfortable carriage, or even in a 
clothes-basket properly lined with two long light 
pillows, and arranged to escape any draught and 
to catch the sun’s rays. A baby eight months old, 
or even younger if robust, will pass an hour or 


two in such a sunny nest with great benefit, pro- 


vided it be warmly clothed and covered with soft 
robes, has a veil over its face and a bottle of hot 
water at its feet in order to insure warmth and 
comfort. 

The writer has known cases where this impro- 
vised method of giving the baby its airing has 
proved most beneficial. Due regard must be had 
to the day selected, the mild weather of winter 
being preferable, and the presence of sunshine a 
sine gua non. It need scarcely be added that in- 
fants who have already suffered from respiratory 
affections are not the ones to be selected for this 
treatment, which, however, in suitable cases may 
be tried with impunity. | 
_ After the baby is eight months old it may be 
put into a baby carriage and rolled about, for its 
exercise ; and if there be a pleasant park within 
reach, in a healthful locality, it is well to make 
this the destination. | 

Perhaps the selection of a baby carriage is not so 
difficult as of the nurse who shall trundle it. In 
both cases only the best is allowable. A well-made, 


easy-running carriage—we may say the best made | 


and easiest running—is not too good for the help- 
less morsel it is to carry, who cannot make intelli- 
gent complaint of suffering. But the greatest care 
and expenditure bestowed upon the carriage will 
not provide for carefulness and conscience on the 
part of the nurse, who has it in her power to make 
it an instrument of torture to the baby within by 
her carelessness in rolling it over obstructions and 
by exposures to blinding sunlight or to the piercing 
draughts which sweep around the corners where 
she stands chatting with her friends. ‘These are, 


perhaps, matters of domestic oversight; but every 


mother should see, not only that instruction in 
these details, but also supervision, is given to this 
temporary guardian of the baby’s airing, lest, by 
injury or exposure, its benefits are lost. After an 
infant has reached its first birthday it may, in mild 
winter days, be allowed to walk for a part of its 
daily airing. Children should never be urged to 


walk early if they do not show any disposition 


toward it voluntarily, but such as are robust may 
enjoy a few moments on the pavements of freer 
exercise than the carriage permits. Care should 
be taken that warm, fleecy-lined overshoes are 
worn in these cases, and the carriage or the nurse’s 
arms should always be at hand to rest the little 
pedestrian, who will soon tire. It should always be 
borne in mind that long-continued efforts of any 
kind are fatiguing to young children. Nature itself 
teaches us that all their efforts in play and work 
are intermittent, and this should be remembered in 
their exercise as in other directions. The infant, 
having now outgrown its early months of weakness, 
has better powers of resistance, and may venture 
out-of-doors in almost any clear and _ pleasant 
weather in morning and early afternoon hours, if 
properly protected. Sofar from being an advocate 


of housing children in winter, the writer is distinctly 
of the opinion that American children are entirely 
too much kept indoors. The words of caution are 
most needed in respect of young or very delicate 
infants, and also of proper clothing, which has 
already been touched upon. But the child who is 
fairly robust and has reached his first birthday 
may safely be given a daily airing in almost any 
dry weather that we have in the winter season. 
Such a wholesome, regular excursion out-of-doors, 
assisted by a brisk salt-water sponging of throat, 
back, and chest every morning, will go far to reduce 
any tendency to “colds” in infants and young 
children of all ages. 


Our Younc FOoLks. 


ON A TOBOGGAN. 
By Mrs. W. W. McLANe. 


- N OW take your seat, and tuck up your feet 
In a eriss-eross way, you understand— 
A fashion that came from the Ottoman land.” 
’Tis done ! and, doubled to half our size, 
On the view in front we cast our eyes 
With a shuddering glance, 
And consider the chance 
Of going down hill 
Like Jack and Jill— 
With a dash, a crash, | 
And a terrible smash ! 
With bated breath, 
And a grip like death, 
We wait for the word 
We have often heard 
The children say 
In their merry play : 
“Ready or not, you must be spied 
“Ready ” or not, we now must ride. 
An instant’s hush, 
Then a sudden rush, 
A lunge, a plunge, 
And forth we spring, 
Like a wingéd thing ! 
We snatch the way 
Like a bird of prey !— 
Like a dart let go 
From a quivering bow ! 
And the air bends back 
Down the glittering track, 
As we glide and slide 
In our wild, wild ride. 
Now a tree goes past, 
And the heart beats fast ; 
Now the world flies by, . 
And the heart beats high. 
_Here’s an upward grade, 
But we’re undismayed,— ‘ 
With a bump, a thump, 
And a light, quick jump, 
We’re up and over : 
Away—away, 
Faster and faster, 
Without disaster, 
*Till the spirits rise 
To the vaulted skies. 
Oh, never a steed 
Could match this speed ! 
Now round a curve, 
With a reckless swerve, 
We dash, and flash— 
Like a flash of light 
On the gloom of night ; 
Then on, with a bound, 
Over level ground ; 
With a swing and a sweep, 
Still on we keep. 
But I apprehend 
That we’re near the end : 
Ah me! can it be ? 
I would willingly go : 
Straight on to the Gulf of Mexico. 
But ere the thought 
Is fairly caught, 
We end our ride 
In a merry slide 
Up a bank of snow ; 
A tip, a tumble, 
And off we go! 
I am told, you know, 


That fast toboggans all do so ; 
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That were they not stopped in this sensible way, 
They would slide right on till the break of day. 
It may be so—I do not know ; 

But were it a fact, 

And I could appiy—with manly tact— 

A shovel and hve to that bank of snow, 

I would lay it low, 

With the tumble it brings, 

And slide right on to the end of things. 


SNOW CRYSTALS. 
By Mrs. Fanny D. BERGEN. 


OST young people are familiar with Hannah 
Gould's pretty little poem about Jack Frost. 
We have all seen, too, the beautiful frost decora- 
tions on our window-panes so well described in her 
verses : 
“There were flowers and trees, 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees, 
There were cities, thrones, temples, and towers, and 
these 
All pictured in silver sheen 

What child has not stood, on a cold winter morn- 
ing, and puzzled out the magic pictures, and then, 
with his warm breath, dissolved the enchantment 
worked during his sleep ? 

I supposed that every one had also observed the 
beautiful appearance of snow crystals ; but a lady, 
who sees most things about her, told me the other 
day that she had in vain looked to see some of the 
rare forms she had heard described, and so I 
wonder if there may not be other people who have 
been equally unfortunate. 

Nearly all minerals and many non-mineral sub- 
stances have what is called the power of crystalliza- 
tion; that is, the atoms and molecules of which the 
substances are composed are able, under certain 
favorable conditions, to arrange themselves into 
new, definite, and generally very beautiful forms. 
These forms are called crystals, and differently 
shaped crystals characterize different substances. 
You have perhaps noticed the cubical crystals of 
salt, aud the more complicated. and more beautiful 
ones of sugar as seen in rock-candy. . 

Our precious stones used as jewels, and valued 
- because of their beauty and variety, are the crystals 
of various minerals. ‘The diamond is the erystal- 
line form of carbon, the very substance of which 
coal is mainly composed. The red ruby, blue 
sapphire, green emerald, and lovely yellow topaz 
are but crystal of various minerals. But I know 
of no crystal more exquisite in its shape than that 
of water. Water is made to crystallize only by 
being cooled to the freezing point. In the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, where it is dry and cold 
enough to freeze moisture, all snow is formed in 
separate crystals, and each crystal is built up by 
molecule adding itself to molecule until each tiny 
pattern is complete. 

‘Lhe erystals thus produced are shaped like six- 
rayed stars, varying in every conceivable way, from 
a thin hexagonal—that is, six-sided—plate or a 
simple skeleton star made by six fragile ice-needles 
of equal lengths crossing each other at equal angles, 
to complicated forms, wonderfully beautiful and in- 
tricately decorated. 

The best time to find well-defined snow crystals 
is in very cold weather, either in falling snow or 
on still, frosty mornings. You cannot make out 
single stars during a heavy fall of damp snow, in 
mild weather. The large, fluffy flakes that drift 
down in such a snow-storm are really miniature 
-snow-balls, made by masses of crystals more or less 
broken and pressed together. In walking in a siit- 
ing snow-storm on a cold day, I have often held out 
my muff to catch the flakes in order to have their 
shapes well defined against the background of dark 
fur. Now and then I[ have seen poised on the tips 
of the hairs a tiny, six-sided snow-star less than a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, but of such exquisite 
shape and delicate ornamentation as to suggest the 
dainty, starry shield of some elfin knight. 

About a thousand different varieties of snow 
crystals have already been made out and examined, 
but every pattern is some variation of the simple 
six-sided star. It seems almost incredible that so 
vreat a number of different forms can be fashioned 
on this one foundation-pattern ; but by the branch- 
ing and rebranching of the six slender, thread-like 
rays of the star more and more complex forms 
wrise. The branchlets in some crystals are barbed 
and feathered and fringed so as to make lovely leaf- 
like points to the star-rays. Some of these points 
look almost exactly like tiny fern fronds. 

Their outline you can easily make out with the 


naked eye, but the help of a good hand magnifying 
glass will give a much better idea of the details of 
their structure. Either stand out-of-doors on some 
crisp winter morning when the air is alive with the 
delicate, sparkling things, and catch some as they 
float down—dark cloth, black velvet, or fur will 
bring out their configuration, and, not being con- 
ductors of heat, will keep them unmelted for some 
little time—or they may be examined indoors, by 
standing near an open window in a room below the 
freezing point, and reaching out some non-conduct- 
ng surface on which the drifting snow-flowers may 
all. 

Mr. Tyndall, the eminent scientist, who has 
taught the world much about nature’s works and 
nature’s laws, found perfect, newly formed ice- 
stars floating on still, freezing water. By slowly 
melting ice, he found, too, that ice is made up of 
these crystals, which in the thawing process make 
beautiful liquid flowers. So we may think of any 
sheet of ice as a pavement “ not made with hands,” 
composed of tiny star-shaped tiles, making, though 
our eyes are unable to see all the delicate masonry 
and marvelous fretwork, a mosaic far exceeding 
in beauty any that artists praise in ancient palaces. 


HELEN KELLAR. 


By GoopENow WILLCox. 


lives in Alabama a little girl, eight years 
old, who is blind, deaf, and dumb. When she 
was only a year and a half old she was very ill, and 
when she got well hearing and eyesight were gone 
forever. Yet she is one of the happiest little girls 
I know about; fond of her friends, her books, and 
her toys, and always sweet-tempered and cheerful. 

Little Helen Kellar, for that is her name, is fort- 
unate in having parents who are able to do every- 
thing possible for her. A wise teacher has been 
with her all the time for two years, and gives her 
lessons every day. 
her anything, since she could neither see nor hear. 
But after a time she learned to understand signs 
made by the hands, and then to make them herself. 
There is, you know, a deaf and dumb language, 
spoken with the hands. She can now talk easily in 
that language—faster than most people, even those 
familiar with it, can follow. And she gets what is 
said to her by touching the hands of others as they 
make the letters. | 

Her sense of touch, as with all blind people, is 
wonderfully strong. She knows her acquaintances 
by laying her hand on dress or face. Books, how- 
ever much alike, she can distinguish. One of her 
delights is to walk in the woods, and she knows the 
different trees by feeling their bark better than 
most little girls of her age who can see as well as 
touch. The leaves, too, are all familiar to her. 
Flowers we call odorless, as well as fragrant ones, 
she knows at once by their perfume. 

Her teacher reads to her a great deal, saying the 
words with the fingers instead of with the tongue. 
So little Helen knows many of the stories that you 
are fond of. She talks much of Little Lord Faun- 
tleroy, and of the time when she will go to Eng- 
land to see him. It would be hard to convince her 
that he is not living there. She reads, too, her- 
self, with the raised letters used for the blind, and 
is always happy at a book. Stories of any sort 
please her, but she is especially fond of reading 
about animals. 

This is because she is so fond of animals, I sus- 
pect. She has a little pony which she often rides, 
and loves to feed from her own hand. When, last 
summer, an old horse of her father’s was ill, she 
was quite broken-hearted for him. Her teacher 
once took her to the circus, where she was able to 
feel the gentle animals, and have the others de- 
scribed to her. She learns their names, habits, and 
appearance with all the interest of other little 
circus-goers. As the keeper would not let her touch 
the camel, her teacher was afraid she had nota 
good idea of him. A few days after, however, 
hearing a noise in the schoolroom, the teacher went 
in, and found Helen down on all fours, with a pil- 
low strapped tight to her back, so as to make adeep 
hollow, with a big hump before and behind it. In 
this hollow sat the traveler, Helen’s favorite doll, 
who was having a fine journey around the room. 
When the teacher asked, “ Helen, what are you 
doing ?”’ the merry answer was, “ I am a very funny 
camel.” 

Our little friend keeps a journal. The entries in 
it show a wide-awake mind not at all shut off from 
common interests, as we might suppose. After a 
visit to some friends she writes: “ I played with 


At first it was hard to teach . 


many little girls, and we had fun. I rode on Carrie’s 
tricycle, and picked flowers and ate fruit, and 
hopped and skipped and danced and went to ride.” 
She seems never to think of her own griefs, though 
full of sorrow for a little blind boy of whom she has 
heard, who “could not go to the school for blind 
children because he was weak and small,” and whose 
‘mother could not take him to walk in warm sun, 
for she had many dresses to make for ladies.” She 
was taken to see the President, and has this to say 
about it: “ We went to see Mr. Cleveland. He 
lives in a very large and beautiful white house, and 
there are lovely flowers and many trees and much 
fresh and green grass around. . . . Mr. Cleveland 
was very glad to see me.” Of her little sister Helen 
is very, very fond. This is the way she writes 
about her: “ My precious little sister is quite well 
now. She likes to sit in my rocking-chair and put 
her kitty to sleep. Would you like to see darling 
little Mildred? She is a very pretty baby. Her 
eyes are very big and blue, and her cheeks are soft 
and round and rosy, and her hair is very bright and 
golden.” I need not tell you that Helen is always 
patient and tender with Mildred, and that she loves 
to takecare of her. She is never otherwise with © 
anybody, but little children she especially loves. © 
Next to them are her dolls, of whom she has a large 
family. She speaks of them in her journal with 
all a mother’s care. 

It is hard for some of us to realize that we see 
with the mind, not with the eyes; that the eyes are 
simply the windows which the mind looks through. 
Little Helen constantly speaks of seeing things as 
she goes about with herteacher. This story, which 
must be the last that I tell, shows that of some 
things, at least, she gets a clearer vision than people 
with eyes. A lady was showing to several others 
a new lemon-squeezer made of glass, and asking: 
them to guess what it was. The shape did not 
indicate what it was for, and after puzzling a long 
time they all “gave it up.” Then Helen wanted 
to try. She felt it for a little while, and then spelled 
the word “lemonade” and asked that a lemon be 
brought to her. This she put into the squeezer, and 
showed the people how to work it. When they 
asked how it happened that she could make out 
what had baffled them, she put her: hand to her 
forehead, and then with her fingers explained, “ I 
t-h-i-n-k.”’ 


FROM SHORE TO MARKET. 


By DARKIN. 


ie was a long, low house standing between the 
ocean and the woods, separated from the woods 
by a narrow stream crossed by a loosely built bridge 
about two feet wide, without railings. Yellow sand 
stretehed away from the house on every side, with 
patches of coarse grass here and there. The sand 
was piled and tossed up by the wind into hills, 
broken and uneven. 

It was not an attractive home on the outside, but 
within it was such a bright, cheery home that you 
wondered sometimes that its brightness did not 
shine through. 

The father was the owner and captain of a fish- 
ing-smack, and was considered quite well off by his 
neighbors—the nearest of whom lived three-quar- 
ters of a mile away. He gave employment to 
about eight men during the season, and was looked 
up to as aremarkable man. The mother devoted 
herself to her home and to her children. She was 
a bright-faced woman, with a pleasant voice. The 
two children, Tom and Mary, grew up in this 
lonely region quite contented and happy. In pleas- 
ant weather they went to school, but that was but 
a short time during the year, for the walk was 
through the woods where in rainy weather there 
were bogs and swamps. Tom and Mary had learned 
how to make fishing nets and hammocks when they 
were very small children, and they thought it a 
great privilege, when the great nets were stretched 
over the sand beach to dry and to find the broken 
places, to work side by side with the men mending 
the holes. It was a curious sight to see these nets. 
measuring, some of them, a hundred feet in length, 
stretched out to dry over sage bushes and sand like 
a new kind of growth. Mary thought it great fun 
to walk carefully over them and find the broken 
places, and she made herself very useful with 
her bright, sharp eyes, for she learned to mark 
the broken places with a stick on which she 
tied a little red rag. This saved the time of the 
men, who went directly to work mending. They 
learned to trust her, for she rarely overlooked a 
broken place. 
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Most of the pleasures of Tom and Mary came 
from work. They had no toys, no other compan- 
ions, no books; and if they did have books they 
could not have enjoyed them very much, for reading 
was very hard work for them, because they had to 
spell most of the words. Their father and mother 
could not read at all. One of their greatest pleas- 
ures was watching the men dip the big nets in tar. 
A fire was built under the big iron pot, the tar 
melted in it, and then the nets put in the tar and 
jnandled as clothes are handled when going through 


the process of rinsing; then what fun to drag and | 


' pull the great nets out to dry! This tarring was 
done to protect the nets from the action of the 
water. Another pleasure, of which they never 
tired, was sorting the fish after they were drawn 
from the water. Many were very pretty, having, 
when alive, all the colors of the rainbow. And 
though the children did this almost every day, they 
handled the fish ver gently, putting back in the 
water those that were too small for the market or 
were not eatable. It was remarked by people who 
visited this shore that the men in this fishing crew 
were more gentle and had better manners than the 
men of the other fishing crews; but no one making 
the comment thought that it was the influence of 

tthe little boy and girl at whose comical figures they 
‘smiled as the children gazed shyly at them from 
under torn hats while they dug their bare toes into 
the sand. Their mother had never learned to cut 
and fit garments, and their clothes did not fit, it is 
true. If Tom’s jacket was large enough, his trou- 
sers were much too small, and Mary’s skirts and 

waists never seemed to bear any relation to each 
other. There was so little money to use that their 
mother was forced to make everything they wore 
bat shoes; even their hats were remodeled from 
those worn by their father and the other men, for 
‘all the money was needed to buy more nets and a 
larger boat, and children’s clothes did not appear 
to be very important in contrast with these wants. 
The two children had never been troubled by any 
thought of clothes until a fine new hotel had been 
built about a mile higher up on the beach, and was 
filled with fashionable people, who used to stroll 
down the beach to see the men draw the seine. 
Then the children were forced to see the difference 
between the children who came down attended by 
nurses and themselves. Tom flushed a bright 
scarlet the first time he found that he was an object 
of amusement to a boy of his own age dressed in 
iknickerbockers, handsome shoes of light leather, 
‘and black stockings, with a polo cap set back on his 
‘head. Ina minute he felt what a strangely dressed 
bboy he must appear to be to the other, and he 
‘walked hastily into the house with flaming cheeks. 
iW'e was half ashamed of himself, yet he could not 
overcome the feeling of shame and annoyance. 
Mary, too, soon learned to keep a sharp lookout up 

_ the beach, and when strangers came within a certain 
distance she would dart into the house, or she and 
Tom would run over the shaking bridge into the 
woods, where they would wander about for hours. 

“T wish father would be contented with the 
‘small boat,’” Mary said one day, “and then there 
would be money for other things; dresses, and 
jackets, and such things, I mean.” 
ee Well, that’s just like a girl! Don’t you know,” 
Tom responded, “ that if he has a larger boat and 
more nets he can make more money, and then we 
ean have things ?” 

“You do mind it just as much as I do, even if 
you are a boy. You run, when the grand folks 
_e@oeme, as fast as I do,” protested Mary. “ What’s 
tthe wse of having more money, if it is just going 
for more nets and bigger boats? I want a dress, 
wed, like that little girl’s that came down yesterday, 
and a big red hat.” And Mary was on the point 
‘of crying as she looked at the old felt hat that had 
belonged to one of the men, and which her mother 
had cut over for her, making a most peculiar shape, 
which never looked so ugly until she had seen the 
pretty, broad-brimmed hat on Belle Pierson the 
day before. 

““T wish we could earn some money for our- 
selves,” Tom said. after a little silence. 

‘“‘How can we?” questioned Mary. “There is 
nothing to do. If we lived in Norfolk we could 
earn piles of money, but down here there is no 
way,” aud a look of real discontent and annoyance 
rested over Mary’s usually bright face. : 

The children were sitting at the foot of a pine 
tree, behind a clump of bushes, not far from the 
bridge. Suddenly there was a piercing shriek and 
a splash. Both children rushed to the narrow | 
stream called the Cut, and there in the water was | 
Belle Pierson, too frightened to move, though the ' 


water only came to her waist. Tom jumped, and, 
walking through the water, took her by the hand 
and helped her up the bank. Mary ran lightly 
over the bridge and met Tom and Belle. All 
thought of the mocking smile on Belle’s face the 
day before was forgotten, and only the thought of 
how cold and frightened she must be was present. 
Mary took her other hand, and in a few minutes 
Belle found herself in the little, low house, where 
a pleasant-voiced woman was caring for her and 
tucking her up-in a queer high bed. : 

“‘ Don’t worry, little girl ; 1’ll send Tom to tell your 
mother,” said the woman. Tom’s heart dropped. 
Go to that hotel, before all those folks—how could 
he ever do it? and a shiver ran over brave Tom, 
who was now dressed in trousers that had legs 
almost as broad as a petticoat, and, being of cotton 
and wool material, had faded into several different 
shades of mud color. .His jacket was made of an 
old army coat, and was so narrow that his arm 
could not be brought close to his side. He knew 
he must go, so he started out at once. He hoped 
there would be no one in the office or about the 
door, and when he came out he could slip into the 
wood across the railroad track and get home that 
way. When he came up to the hotel a lot of peo- 


ple were looking out of the windows, and a number 


of gentlemen were in the office. With blazing cheeks 
Tom asked for Mr. Pierson, when,to his surprise, a 
kindly looking gentleman said, ‘‘ Here I am.” 
Tom told his story, and the gentleman, hastily 
giving a message to a servant, took Tom by the 
hand, and, to his horror, he found himself passing 
through a roomful of people, before the crowded 
windows, across the small lawn where some gayly 
dressed people were playing tennis, and down the 
beach. Tom could hardly think it possible that 
all that he dreaded had come to pass, and he was 
walking. down the familiar beach talking to Mr. 
Pierson. Before they reached the house Tom had 
told a good deal more of his life than he meant to 
tell, and Mr. Pierson understood pretty well why 
Tom’s face was so red and his fingers were so cold. 
He greeted and thanked Mrs. Hally warmly as 
he passed into the room where Belle lay on the 
high bed. He spoke soothingly to her when he 


saw her eyes full of tears, as she exclaimed : 


‘“‘T did not mean to cross, only just to go a little 
way, papa.” | 

“We will not talk about it now, dear. Dry 
clothes and a carriage will be here presently, and 
we will get back to mamma before she has missed 
you.” | 

Mr. Pierson talked with Mrs. Hally, and found 
out what a queer, lonely life the two little children 
lived—how little they had to make happiness out- 
side of themselves. Yet he saw that they were 
happy. He did not say a word about giving Tom 
money for what he had done, nor did Tom think of 
it. They parted with a warm clasp of hands and 
bright looks. | 

Three days afterward a two-wheeled cart stopped 
in front of the fisherman’s house, and the driver 
delivered at the door a coop containing twelve white 
hens with bright yellow legs and beautiful bright- 
red combs. On a card was written : | 


For Tuomas HAtty, JRr., 
Mr. PIERSON. 


Tom was wild with delight. Something to care 
for of his very own, something that would earn 
money that he could spend for Mary and himself! 
All the family rejoiced with him, and were soon 
getting out old boards to make a hen-house and 
coops. Such planning and hammering and talk- 
ing those hens never heard before! Mr. Pierson 
joined them and helped much by advice and _sug- 
gestion. The hens were soon at home, and perfectly 
devoted to their regular business of laying eggs. 

It never occurred to Tom to offer his eggs to the 
hotel for sale. But one Saturday morning Tom 
and Mary walked into the queer market at Nor- 


folk with a basket containing three dozen big. 
_yellow-shelled eggs on Tom’s arm, while Mary 
‘ carried a small basket filled with branches of holly. 


They felt very brave until they came in sight of 
the market. The engineer on the train, who was a 
friend of their father’s, had asked the conductor to 
let the two children ride in the baggage-car. The 
men in the car assured them that they would grow 
rich in no time, and Tom expected that his eggs 
would sell at once. When he came in sight of the 


market, and saw the people in groups pushing and 
shoving to make a place for themselves and their 


goods, his courage failed, and he felt like a very 


little boy. He looked at Mary, and saw that she 


‘was more frightened than he was, and_he walked 


bravely along. The booths were on an uncovered 
platform, and built on boards laid on barrels. Some 
had ragged canvas covers to protect the sellers from 
rain or sun. It wasa cold day, and behind many of 
the stands were iron pots in which wood or charcoal 
was burning. The first seller they passed was a 
fat, good-natured colored woman who was smok- 
ing a cob pipe. She had a tin boiler, large and 
bright, over a small chareoal furnace, and the chil- 
dren smelled the coffee as they passed. In the 
next booth a colored man and his wife were ar- 
ranging a half-dozen bunches of soup greens and a 
few parsnips. On the other side a big, cross-look- 
ing colored man was arranging some fish. All 
were too busy to notice two children carrying bas- 
kets, and they wandered on until they came to an 
opening between two booths where a very lonely- 
looking old woman sat holding in her hand two 
small chickens and a bunch of celery. She smiled 
pleasantly at the children, who, after standing shyly 
before her for a time, answered her question, ** Can 
I do anything for you, dears ?”’ by uncovering the 
eggs and telling her they wanted to sell them. She 
moved closer to a vegetable booth, and made room 
for Tom, who immediately began arranging a board 
on some stones, and, taking the piece of white mus- 
lin in which the old woman had brought the two 
little chickens, arranged the chickens on it, put 
holly round the edge, made a nest of holly in which 
he put some of the handsomest eggs, and went away 
to price eggs, leaving one of the prettiest stands in 
the market. He hurried back to find Mary with a 
very puzzled face as a sweet-voived lady askedsher 
the price of a bunch. Tom answered, “A cent a 
bunch,” in a most business-like voice, and the lady 
went away, carrying a bunch of the most beautiful 
holly, and leaving two bright dimes in Mary’s hand. 
The time went by, and no other customer appeared. 
Tom grew discouraged, and the kind old woman 
grew very quiet. One of the marketmen finally 
rushed over and bought her. bunch of celery for a 
customer; he had sold his own stock. ‘This trans- 
action brightened all three faces, and they grew 
still brighter as a lady stopped and bought two 
dozen eggs and one chicken. It was most time to 
catch the last train home when a large, fleshy gen- 
tleman, rushing through the market, caught sight of 
the holly nest, and said: *“* How much for the holly ? 
I don’t want the eggs.” 

“Ten cents,” answered Tom, promptly. 

‘Give it to me,” said the gentleman, putting ten 
cents on the white cloth. Most of the market peo- 
ple had gone home, having sold out. Tom was 
sorely disappointed. “ Would he have to take his 
eggs back.” Just then a poor-looking woman came 
and took six, paying for them in pennies. ‘“ What 
nice, healthy-looking children!” she said, with a 
sigh. ‘ My little girl is sick; these are for her,” 
she continued as she picked up the bundle, looking 
longingly at the holly in the basket. A quick 
look was exchanged between Tom and Mary, and 
in a moment the beautiful branch of holly was 
put into the woman’s hands by Mary, while Tom 
said, ‘Give her these eggs. I don’t want to carry 
them home,” pressing three eggs in her hand. 
“Oh,” said the woman, “how good you are!” 
Tom did not wait to hear any more, but, quickly 
gathering up the two baskets and leaving the other 
three eggs for the old woman who kindly shared 
her space with them, he took Mary by the hand 
and hurried away, saying, ‘“ Good-by ; will see you 
next Saturday.” 

Tom, with almost a dollar in his pocket, felt 
very rich. This was the first money put in the box 
for new clothes. And since that day one more has 
been added. 

Now Tom and Mary look in the windows when 
they go to market Saturdays, and pick out a dress 
for their mother and a coat for their father. They 
mean to clothe the whole family, for they have 
added sea-shells to their stock, and last Saturday 
Tom carried a basket of crabs on one arm and a 
basket of eggs on the other. He is fast becoming a 
business man, and the old woman thinks that it was 
a fortunate day when she first shared her space 
with these two children. 


God holds the key of all unknown, 
And I am glad ; 
If other hands should hold the key, 
Or if He trusted it to me, 
I might be sad. | 
What if to-morrow’s cares were here 
Without its rest ? 
Better that He unlock the day, 
And as the doors swing open say, 
“« My will is best.” 
| —[Rev. John Parker. 
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\ SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
BLIND BARTIMEUS.’ 


By tHE Rev. LyMAn ABBOTT. 


HERE are three accounts of this incident, given 
respectively by Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Ac- 
eording to Mark, one blind beggar was healed; ac- 
pording to Matthew, two. According to Matthew 
and Mark the healing was performed as Jesus was 
departing from Jericho; according to Luke, as he 
was entering into Jericho. It is impossible to rec- 
pneile such discrepancies as these with any theory 
of verbal inspiration. It is impossible to suppose 
that, God would have dictated three different ac- 
counts, to different writers, of the same incident, 
with such irreconcilable inconsistencies. The no- 
tion/of some of the older harmonists, that Christ 
healed two men as he was entering the city 
and one blind man as he was going out, does not 
deserve even serious consideration. On the other 
hand, the variations are just such as we should 
anticipate in the case of historians who were left to 
mse their own faculties in ascerta ning the truth of 
history, and were simply guarded by the Spirit of 
God from those errors which are the result of pas- 
sion, prejudice, and partisanship. Whether two 
blind men or one were healed, whether as Christ 
was entering or departing from the city, are mat- 
ters of not the least consequence; and the fact that 
the writers differ in these details simply indicates 
that we have the testimony of independent wit- 
nesses, and so confirms the truth of their story. 
The story itself is a very simple one. It oc- 
curred as Christ was going up to Jerusalem, really 
to enter upon his Passion, but, as his disciples sup- 
posed, to take possession of his throne and inaugu- 
rate his kingdom. Beggary was and is far more 
‘common in the East than in Europe, and incom- 
parably more common than in this country. Blind- 
ness is also a common affliction, owing to the lack 
of cleanliness and to an exposure to an almost trops 
ical sun. Bartimeus—that is, the son of Timeus— 
was sitting by the roadside begging when he heard 
the tramp of the multitude approaching. Some 
one told him that it was the famed Jesus of Naza- 
reth, whom the multitude believed was the long- 
p omised Messiah come to deliver Palestine from 
Roman rule, and to make Jerusalem mistress of 
the world. Rabbinical teaching had long accus- 
tomed the Jews to believe that one of the evidences 
of the Messiah would be his power to open the 
eyes of the blind. Bartimeus caught, with that 
hope which is not infrequently the child of despair, 
at this remote chance, and called out, *‘ Jesus, thou 
Son of David, have mercy upon me!” For sucha 
miserable beggar to intrude his private griefs on 
‘the King of Israel, as he was going up to assume 
his kingdom, seemed to the bystanders an imperti- 
nence, and they attempted to silence him, but he 
would not be silenced. The more they rebuked, 
the more vociferous was he. At length Jesus 
Ripped. and directed that the blind man be led to 
him. In those reactions common in such a ease, 
some of the very ones who had been foremost to 
forbid the blind man’s ery would be now the fore- 
most to run to him with the message, *“ Be of good 
comfort: rise, he calleth thee.” He cast off his 
shawl in his eager haste, not waiting to wrap it 
about him, and through the passageway which the 
now sympathetic and curious crowd made for him 
was led to the Master, who asked him, * What 
wilt thou that I should do unto thee?” and he an- 
swered his petition for sight. ‘‘Go thy way; thy 
faith hath made thee whole.” And immediately he 
received his sight, and followed him, glorifying 
God. 

The commentators of all ages have seen in this 
- incident a parable of redemption: the blind man, 
the sinner who is in outer darkness: who can yet 
dimly discern the approach of the Light-giver ; 
whose call, if he calls for mercy, is always heard, 
though not always at first answered; and who re- 
ceives his sight as a free gift, without cost, and 
without any other condition than simply desire to 
receive it on his part. It also affords a kind of 
parabolic illustration of free will and free grace. 
the blind man both ealls and is called, both elects 
and is elected. ‘There also seems to me to be sig- 
nificance not so often noted in the contrast between 
the broad sympathy of Christ and the want of sym- 
pathy of his disciples. To the latter the beggar- 
man’s cry is an intrusion and an impertinence ; but 
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no cry for help ever seems intrusive or impertinent 
to Christ, and when, overruling and rebuking the 
interference of his followers, he answers with his 
compassion the appeal for pity, all the people give 
praise unto God. We need not go beyond the 
bounds of our own country and our own time to 
find a parallel to this incident. For how many 
years the negro in his darkness cried for light, and 
the Christian Church, with few exceptions, was 
indifferent to his ignorance, and even rebuked as 
infidel and atheistic the philanthropy which would 
stop the apparent march of Christ’s church in order 
to give succor to the blind beggar! To-day China 
reaches out its hands for help, and, drawn by the 
advantages which a Christian country affords over 
a pagan country, would come to the United States, 
where Christ has brought us life and light, and 
Christian people standing on the shores of the 
Pacific rebuke him and demand that he shall hold 
his peace lest his crying and his coming disturb us. 

How often you hear it said that nothing can be 
done in the community for such a class because it 
is Irish, or for such another class because it is 
German-infidel; and what is this but the followers 
of Christ declaring either that there is no sympathy 
in Christ’s heart for those blinded by superstition 
or infidelity, or no power in Christ’s touch to give 
them sight? Nay, how continuously in the Chris- 
tian community individuals are taught that they 
are shut out from Christ’s sympathies by their 
unbelief, and that they cannot have help from him 
until they can see him: as though spiritual blind- 
ness did not present a greater claim on Christ’s 
sympathies than physical blindness; as though 
doubt, or even unbelief, were not a greater appeal 
to his compassion than sightless eyes. Wherever 
there is human need there is an appeal to Christ, 
conscious or unconscious; and wherever seeming 
followers of Christ fear lest the progress of the 
church may be impeded by consideration for the 
poor, the weak, the ignorant, the superstitious, or 
the oppressed, they subject themselves to the same 
rebuke which Christ administered here to those 
who would have stilled the crying of the blind 
man, and prevented Christ from being halted in his 
march by the blind man’s need. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
BLIND BARTIMEUS. 


By Emity Huntineron 


A GOOD while ago we had a lesson about a city 
not far from the river Jordan around which 
the army of Israel marched for seven days, and the 
golden text was, “ By faith the walls of Jericho 
fell down.” The people did not have to batter them 
down; they just trusted God and did as he told 
them, and when the right time came the walls fell 
down flat before them. Our lesson to-day is about 
something just as wonderful that was done near 
the walls of that very city of Jericho, hundreds of 
years afterward, in the days of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. By faith a blind man’s eyes were opened 
so that he could see. His name was Bartimeus, 
which meant son of Timeus, and he used to sit by 
the roadside near the city gates, begging of the 
people who passed by. In those days there were 
no schools where blind people were taught to read 
and to work and to do useful things. There were 
a great many blind, especially among the poor, 
and the only thing they did was to beg. One day, 
as this blind Bartimeus was sitting by the wayside, 
he heard a noise of a great multitude of people 
coming toward him through the city gate. It was 
Jesus and his disciples passing along on their way 
to Jerusalem, and a great many people were with 
them, some going before and some following after. 
They did not pay much attention to the blind man, 
bnt when he asked some of them what this proces- 
sion of people meant, they told him that Jesus of 
Nazareth was passing by. 

That name made the poor man’s heart leap with 
eagerness, and though he could not tell just where 
Jesus was, he called out as loud as he could, “Jesus! 
thou son of David! have mercy on me!” 

No doubt Jesus heard him the first time he 
called, but he did not answer him; he kept on 
along the way, and the people about him bade the 
blind man be still. They may have said, “ Don’t 
eall so; Jesus is going up to Jerusalem; he cannot 
stop to attend to a beggar; be still now, and per- 
haps when he comes back he will listen to you.” 
But the more they charged him to be still, the 
louder he cried, “Thou son of David, have mercy 
on me!” He knew he might never have another 
chance, and he wanted to be helped now, so he kept 


on calling until Jesus stopped and stood still, and 
commanded them to call the man to him. There 
were plenty of people ready to run and call the 
blind man, and say to him, “ Be of good comfort : 
rise, he calleth thee.”” How eagerly the blind man 
sprang up, reaching his hands for some one to lead 
him, and letting his loose outside robe drop upon 
the ground as he hurried toward Jesus, and stood 
waiting for his words. 

Jesus looked at him and asked, “ What wilt thou 
that I should do unto thee ?” 

If this had been the greatest king in all the earth, 
with power to make the poor blind man a king 


‘also, and give him gold and silver and all the 


treasures he could wish for, he could not have given. 
him the gift that he asked of Jesus. He asked a 
gift that only God could give. He said, “ Lord, 
that I might receive my sight.” ‘That was the, 
most precious thing that he could think of, and he 
believed that here was one who alone had power to 
give it to him, and he could not let him go. 

His prayer was answered : Jesus saw how earnest 
and believing he was, and he said, “Go thy way ; 
receive thy sight; thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
The man’s faith in Jesus made him sure he could - 
help him; his faith made him ask—ask earnestly, 
and keep on asking until he got what he needed. 

He had to wait and ask more than once, but 
when Jesus did speak and say, “ Receive thy sight,”’ 
immediately he received it. Just as when he said 
to the ruler’s daughter, “ Arise,” and immediately 
she arose, so always when he spoke immediately 
his words were obeyed. 

Jesus said, “Go thy way.” He need not sit 
helpless any more by the wayside, or wait for some 
one to lead him around. He could choose his own 
way now, and go wherever he pleased as other 
people did. Where do you think he would choose 
to go? To his own home to see his friends ? Back 
into the city to tell the wonderful news? No, he 
forgot everything else in his desire to be near this 
divine friend who had given him such a precious 
gift. He did not want to lose sight of him for a 
minute ; he wanted to go wherever he went, and 
to point him out to others. So, instead of going 
back into the city, he followed Jesus in the way. 

The Bible tells us that we are all like this blind 
man until Jesus opens our eyes. We cannot see 
God; we cannot find our way to him; but if we 
ask him in faith he will open our eyes so that we. 
may see. But we must go to him just as the blind 
man did. 

We must feel that we are in a helpless state. 
We must desire help. We must ask for it. We 
must ask earnestly. We must ask in faith, We 
must ask of the one who alone can help. And 
then, when Jesus answers our prayer, as he surely 
will, we must show our love and gratitude by follow- 
ing bim. 


SCHOLARSHIP A TRUST. 


By THE Rev. C. H. PARKHURST, D.D. 


_“*T am a man brought up in this city at the feet of Gama- 
liel, and taught according to the perfect manner of the law 
of the fathers.’’—Aets xxii., 3. 


VERY life lived, every work done, has some- 
where its sufficient explanation. Arbitrariness 
is ruled out. So many pounds of effect imply so 
many pounds of producing energy. The world we 
live in is a reasonable world. Things are ration- 
ally jointed and interlinked. It is always in point 
to ask this question, viz.: ‘* How do you account for 
it?” Effects and causes match each other. Every 
result has its pedigree. When we attempt to ex- 
plain a man’s life and achievements, we ask first of 
all, Who were his father and mother? There are 
no disconnected events, no works that are un- 
founded. Nothing is in the air; what shows above 
the ground is mated by as much-under it. Even 
the earth, that seems so abandoned and insular, is 
anchored to the sun by cables tenfold more tena- 
cious than steel, and the attempt to explain a man’s 
life and works is mostly a process of showing how 
what has come from him by unfolding had first 
been made part of him by infolding. 

Now, it can have escaped the attention of no one 
accustomed to think carefully upon such matters 
that the two men most conspicuous in the history 
of the Church, the Hebrew Church and the Chris- 
tian Church respectively, are men in regard to 
whom distinct Scriptural record has been left us 
of their careful and scholarly equipment for life’s 
work—Moses and St. Paul. 

In coming to this matter of scholarly training 
and keen mental discernment considered as prepa- 


1Preached at Amherst College, February 10, 1889. 
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ration for great workmanship, we need to under- 
stand that the world is going to be saved by the 
truth. Whether in the form of word or in the 
form of work, or in its personal embodiment, truth 
is the agency by which individual men are to be 
saved and society redeemed. ‘The truth shall 
make you free.” Christ’s supreme dependence was 
upon the truth. He never had any anxiety as to 
whether or not truth was mighty and should pre- 
vail. He was indifferent as to the matter of his 
own life, whether it were longer or shorter, and to 
the life of his disciples, provided only while they 
lived they made it their supreme business to de- 
clare the truth, and provided only their death was 
of such a kind as to underscore and rewrite in 
letters of blood the truth that in life they had pro- 
nounced with only less of power and emphasis. 
This was the Lord’s great, comprehensive purpose. 
“To this end was I born, and for this cause came 
I into the world, that I should bear witness unto 
the truth.” 

And the point next to notice is that the mind is 
constructed with a relevancy to the truth. With 
an ineffable delicacy of correlation the two gear 
into one another. Like two chemical elements 
endowed with mutual affinities, mind and truth 
cannot exist in indifference to each other. The 
mind cannot quite let the truth alone, and the truth 
cannot quite let the mind alone. And now the 
finest, grandest object of all scholarly discipline is 
to intensify those energies of discernment and ap- 
prehension by which truth is personally laid hold 
upon. Other things being equal, the intelligence 
that is the most thoroughly disciplined will be the 
intelligence that will pass most completely under 
the power of the truth, and it will be at the same 
time the intelligence that will bring the truth most 
effectively to bear upon the minds of others. 
Things that we see we can make others see. 
Clear thinking is clear speaking. Deep seeing is 
wide showing; a reality that I touch I can make 
you touch every time. : | 

This is not saying that influences may not oper- 
ate that will make the keenest vision abortive. 
The brightest eye and the longest sight may be 
robbed of effect by mist gathering in the eye or 
vapor drifting in the near atmosphere. So mental 
vision may struggle helplessly through an atmos- 
phere that is prejudice-laden. The mind’s in- 


tui:ions may be crippled by films of self-seeking, 


impurity, conceit, with which the interior eye is 
overspread. Sin corrupts the body, stains the 
heart, and wracks the machinery of the mind in all 
its delicacy of leverage and gearing ; yet we come 
back to it again with triumphant assurance that 
vigor of mind, wrought and trained by persistent 
and wholesome discipline, is part, ineradicable part, 
of the condition upon which the power to know the 
truth and the power mightily to tell the truth 
depend, and that to the last, even as it has been 
from the first, mind and heart cannot afford to be 
divorced from one another, and the college and the 
church must go inseparably in the work of amelio- 
rating human condition and enlarging the kingdom 


of Christ. 
And this has to be said emphatically, and with 


some measure of reiteration, for the reason that there. 


are everywhere among us men and women, with 
sincere Christian intent, who deprecate anything 
like laying stress upon human qualifications when 
it is a matter of Christian result and divine accom- 
plishment. It crops out in places and ways some- 
‘times where you would hardly expectit. Magnify- 
ing human qualifications looks, tirst-off, like dero- 
gating from divine sufficiency. It can be so easily 
construed into contradiction to those mighty, stir- 
ting words of Peter when he says: “If any man 
speak, let him speak as the oracles of God; if 
any man minister, let him do it as of the ability 
which God giveth, that God in all things may be 
glorified.” Now, it is such a pity, when two things 
are true, that they cannot be yoked up alongside of 
each other and made to pull together, instead of 
being pitted against each other and made to neu- 
tralize each other. It is just a fair sample (let me 
say by the way)—just a fair sample of the kind of 
results we may regularly expect to see attained by 
untrained exegesis. Good intention reaches a great 
ways; a pure heart reaches an immensely long 
ways ; but we need good intentions, pure heart, 
and trained vigor of mind all combined and inter- 
fused in order to reach exegetical results upon 
which the church can stand in robust assurance. 
God uses men who humble themselves to the 
point of being used, doubtless. He used this same 
St. Paul first of all because he prostrated himself 
before the Lord and said, “ Here I am, O Lord; 


now what do you want of me?” But he used St. 
Paul mightily, not only because he was so willing 
to be used, but because there was so tremendously 
much there that could be used. Whether propelled by 
wind or by steam, we understand that it is by the 
power of the Almighty that our vessels are driven 
hither and thither across the Atlantic. Either of 
these agencies (with reverence be it said) is a kind 
of palpable Holy Ghost. But the fact that the pre- 
ponderant moving energy is a divine one, so far from 
discouraging, encourages rather, and stimulates the 


most careful attention to details of naval architect- 


ure. Granted that the vessel is divinely wind-wafted 


_and divinely steam-driven, its velocity will always be 


determined by the amount of science that is wrought 
into its structure, and even Omnipotence will work 
one result when it works on a pontoon, and another 
when it plays on a Cunarder. In every such in- 
stance we need to learn a good long lesson in the 
divine economy. There is only one system of the 
universe. One set of principles pervades all things. 
Physical truths, Sinaitie Law, and the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ are all revelations of one God. Truth 
is true wherever you find it. God steadily limits 
himself by the capacity of his agents. Ninety-nine 
per cent. of the work everywhere and always is his ; 
but his ninety-nine per cent. is always conditioned 
by man’s one per cent. It requires only a very 
small wire to convey a very heavy charge; but if 
your wire is larger, your charge can be larger also. 
The Lord let David do a wonderful work in destroy- 
ing Goliath ; and it would be easy to infer from that 
that any stripling, fighting on the Lord’s side, can 
slay any giant fighting on the side of the Philis- 
tines; and thesupposition is of a piece with a good 
deal of that well-intentioned but unreasoned pre- 
sumption that gets administered under the name of 
Biblical admonition. David's pebble-stones killed 
Goliath because he knew how to shoot them, and he 
knew how because he had learned how. | 

I wish it were not necessary to say that that is no 
denial of the miraculous element in the transaction. 


The difficulty in putting the finger on the exact | 


point where the natural mounts up into the super- 
natural is no fair embarrassment to the doctrine of 
the supernatural. Indeed, with others as with David, 
the natural is what gives the supernatural a chance, 
and the more natural there is the wider the oppor- 
tunity that the supernatural has ; and if David had 
been a still better sharp-shooter than he was, he 
might have killed the Philistine at even longer 
range than he did, and the miracle would have been 
still more miraculous. We may be only like pipes 
set for the conveyance of divine energy, but even 
then the amount conveyed will depend a great deal 
on the size of the conveyance. We may be only 
like wick set for the divine enkindling, but even 
then the brilliancy of the blaze will vary with the 
quantity of the wick and its quality. God uses the 
man that is fitted to his use. One sun illuminates 
all the planets, but how much light each planet will 
transmit depends upon each. : 

It is the same with revelation of a spiritual kind. 
The world is getting illumined up to the capacity of 
men to be light-bringers. The window in your 
room is not self-luminous, and yet the brightness of 
your room will vary with the dimensions of the 
window. Inthe same way God’s thoughts are get- 
ting into the world and becoming distributed through 
the avenue of men’s thoughts. Heavenly wisdom 
slips into the world through the groove of men’s 
thinking. Man’s discernments and God’s inspiration 
nestle into one another. The sunny eye will see the 
sun. The earth-is adjusted to the heavens. Con- 
secration being the same, the greater muscle will do 
the greater work; the larger mind will think the 
larger and the truer thoughts ; the keener and more 
disciplined intelligence will fasten with a more 
masterly anu therefore more saving grasp upon the 
truth, and make truth a mightier thing to the 
thoughts, hearts, and lives of mankind; and _ holi- 
ness of heart and vigor of thought will always be 
the balanced wings upon which the church will be 
earried through a purer air and to a bolder ascent. 

Trained vigor of mind, such as is secured by pro- 
longed discipline, being, then, fraught with such 
possibilities of beneficent effects to others, it will 
be in point to consider the obligations of a Chris- 
tian sort that such discipline entails. Substantial 
training like that afforded by our advanced schools 
means power ; it means ability of a masterly kind, 


talent for grappling with the problem of life; it 
| means a certain amount of insight into reality; it 


denotes, so far forth, the power to appreciate the 
things that all men need to appreciate before society 
at large can be at its best. This power, like all 
power, is relative,to effects ; like all power, it can be 


minted into coin current to meet common exigencies. 
The world needs the truth. Salvation, take the 
word in any widest sense you please, is possible only 
along truth-lines. To know the truth, and then to 
live it and to be it, is the highest ambition we can 
have for-our kind. And the mind that can see the 
truth, and vigorously seize it, is possessed of a re- 
sponsible property and established in an account- 
able stewardship. 

When we see people intent upon amassing 
material possessions, and understand that they are 
laboring and acquiring with a single intent to their 
own enrichment and aggrandizement, we reprobate 
the paltriness of their natures and the narrowness 
and sordidness of their ambitions. We assert it, as 
occasion may suggest and require, that no man can 
own houses and iands and stocks in such a way as 
to exempt him from obligation to reckon his assets 
as part of the common possessions of mankind ; and 
that his own wealth cannot be so guardedly treas- 
ured or so securely immured that the general weal 
does not at all times properly hold the key to the 
deepest vault in which those acquisitions of silver 
and gold lie garnered. Christianity has in it a wide 
element of communism. And society is full of 
those people who, while they account their material 
possessions to be their own, as is fit, yet assent to the 
doctrine, and practice it, too, that as against their 
own personal claim to their property God and 
humanity have a claim that is prior and higher. 

Now, the point I make is that precisely the same 
kind of greedy and self-aggrandizing spirit with 
which a money-maker may multiply and hoard his 
gains may be exercised by the trained student in 
the use of his scholarly discernment and vigor ; 
only with the difference, unfortunately, that while 
everybody recognizes the meanness of a money- 
miser and is prompt to assert it, it seems to be 
rather a conceded thing that gifts and energies of 
mind come under a different category; that if a 
man has intellectual brillianey and grasp, he is war- 
ranted in putting it to such account as will best 
subserve his own particular intent ; that no account- 
ability to the general weal of the nation or the 
times attaches to it; and if he uses it as means 
for strengthening his own ascendency and enlarg- 
ing and gratifying his own personal ambition, it is 
no one’s business but his own. That was the differ- 
ence between Erasmus and Luther. Luther had a 
gift for martyrdom. His colossal grasp upon the 
truth he treated as part of the general assets, and 
mingled it in the common exchequer. Erasmus cos- 
seted his knowledge as a miser fingers his coin, 
and treated it as an individual convenience and 
personal luxury. 

If you will allow reference to my own profession, 
it is claimed, I allow, that studying for the minis- 
try ought to carry with it supreme devotement of 
all mental acquisitions to the glory of Christ and 
human evangelization ; that whatever cerebral vigor 


comes from struggling with exegetical, ecclesiasti- 


eal, historical, and dogmatical problems is to be 


given in wholesale commitment to the Lord; that 


ministerial ambition is sin against God and crime 
against the Church, and that the one proper aspi- 
ration of an ecclesiastic is to spend and to be spent . 
for the sake of souls, and to burn, and burn, and 
burn, to the socket, in the effort to fulfill the 
injunction of Christ—‘‘Ye are the light of the 
world.” 

Now, my lay friend, I have no objection to make 
to that; that is true; and there is not a minister 
of us but should feel daily shame in view of our 
cold approaches to the perfect ideal of self-abnega- — 
tion. It is a Christian minister’s business to put 
himself upon the altar of service with all that de- 
gree of incineration that being placed upon an altar 
must import and involve. He is to do all that he 
ean for mankind, and to do it as and where it will 
most tell. It is as much his duty and privilege to 
make daily vicarious offering of himself as it was 
the privilege and duty of Christ. But he is to do 
this, not because he is a minister, but because he is 
a Christian. Cross-bearing is the prerogative of 
Christians as such. ‘The ministry is not a matter 
of Christian quality, but of ecclesiastical function ; 
and for a layman to evade daily self-devotement 
under cover of being only a private in the Lord’s 
army is a wicked trick and unholy recreancy. But 
I am speaking now only with reference to the Chris- 
tian use of powers acquired by scholarly discipline. 
There is a tacit understanding among college grad- 
uates and undergraduates that if they throw them- 
selves into theology it carries with it the supreme 
devotement of their mental acquisitions to the needs 
of fellow-men; but that if they thrust themselves 
into secular pursuits—trade, teaching, journalism, 


| 


tional guardians. 
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literature, politics—there is no such commitment 
implied ; that their powers are still their own, and 
that whatever vigor and insight they put to the serv- 
ice of their times is so much work of supereroga- 
ion, for which it becomes the times to be surpris- 
dly grateful. I would that juster and more Bib- 
ical ideas prevailed upon this matter, and that it 
was appreciated by our young men in their student 
freare that the choice of a vocation had not to do 
with the question whether they would serve Christ 
and their generation, but with the question as to 
the particular field where they would serve him. 

The world is full of superb opportunity; never 
more so. Never was there a more urgent demand 
for consecrated talents. It is doubtful if they are 
agg in the pulpit a whit more than they are 
along other lines of action and service. Specifica- 
tions are hardly necessary. 

It is rather apt to the occasion to say that such 
‘men are terribly needed in our colleges in the corps 
‘of instruction—men who feel themselves divinely 
‘ealled to the work of building up young manhood 
‘into a vigorous and luscious personal development. 
Manhood is the best commodity our colleges can 
turn out—blended vigor of mind and morals; and 
only manhood can foster manhood. There is not a 
college graduate among us but knows how many of 
our institutions of learning are cluttered up with 
little dignitaries, curiosities outside of the museum, 
bipedal grammars, lexicons going about in coat and 
trousers, but whose touch is not a baptism. Nota 
graduate of us but would be a greater, mightier, 
and more luscious man to-day if we had not for 
four years of our life been held in enforced contact 
with so much commonplace material and cultivated 
diminutiveness in the shape of tutors and profess- 
ors, who could amuse us with their erudition, but 
could not work in us as a profound inspiration. I 
do believe that a great Christian college, manhood 
manufactory, manned by men that are every inch 
men—wide, vigorous, sweet, and apostolic, and that 
hold the college for Christ and mankind and the 
| ages to come—I do believe that such a college must 
be a very own pet of God. 

/I wish I could say the word that would be the 
means of putting some of the polished, chastened 
vigor of our Christian students into such work, and 
have them enter upon it in the self-same devotement 
with which the Lord thrust himself into his mission 
of healing and building. 

Let me also just mention to you the superb do- 
main that opens in the department of journalism. 
I could not say in a whole half-hour all that might 
be said here, or that fairly cries out to be said. 
There is no doubt but that it is far easier to find 
fault with a newspaper than it is to make a news- 
paper. We have no interest here to criticise news- 
papers in their details, inthe matter of their excep- 
tionable methods or questionable contents. The 
particular point that comes under review now is 
that the grand object of newspaper making is the 
money there is in it. And I say the whole truth 
when I declare that a Christian has no more busi- 
ness to run a paper for the sake of the money there 
is in it than a minister has to run a pulpit and a 
church for the sake of the money there is init. A 
man who should preach for the sake of the money 
would give you dreadfully poor preaching, and a 
man who prints a paper for the sake of the money 
gives you just as dreadfully poor a paper; and a 
religious paper worked on that principle is just as 
much worse than the other as it pretends to be 
better. No man ever can doa thoroughly good thing 
when he does it at the supreme impulse of his 
pocket. That is a principle that is valid for the 
four quadrants of human life. There, then, is an- 
other field that gives room for all the vigor, fore- 
sight, insight, breadth and depth and Christian 
devotement at the command of the finest mind, 


purest heart, broadest grasp producible by the best 


Christian school or college discipline. 

‘Then the general national weal opens another 
arena. ‘This, too, must be let pass with only the 
; ~~barest ion. ‘The diffusion of sound and healthy 

ai touching the great questions of our na- 
tional present and future is a grand desideratum of 
our |generation, and vigorous intelligence coupled 
with Christian and patriotic devotement is the only 
source to which we can look for relief and guidance. 
We might expect that our legislative bodies, munic- 
ipal, State, and National, would fulfill for us this 
function, did we not know that from -hardly any 
anger do we need so earnestly to pray to be deliv- 
ered as from our national protectors and constitu- 
This is only stating things as 
they are generally known and confessed. From 
alderman up, “rudder of government ”’ is euphe- 


mism for “spigot of taxation.”” When a man is up 
for office, it hardly occurs to us even to ask whether 
office means opportunity to help his dear country, 
or chance to make his dear country help him. The 
time is past when a legislator is supposed to repre- 
sent an idea, and when he is liable to be clubbed 
for stating his idea in a way to make the whole 
people attentive to it. Said a foreign observer re- 
cently: “I did not fully comprehend your great- 
ness till I saw your Congress; then I felt that if 
you could stand that you could stand anything.” 
And, my friends, anything like statesmanship is 
absolutely impossible except as it gathers around an 
interior core of sterling and intelligent self-conse- 
eration. Sound preaching, sound editing, sound 
legislating, all that,and a great deal besides, is 
possible only to the man who loves his neighbor as 
well as he does himself, and counts country, truth, 
and mankind, and the great Lord over all, worthy 
of his best love and his supreme service. | 

Now, that, my young hearer, schooled and vigor- 
ous, gifted and puissant, is the keynote in which, as 
a Christian, you are bound to compose the music of 
your life. It is not what you do, but how you do 
it. It is not your vocation or your profession, but 
the way you thrust yourself into it, the loyalties 
that animate you, and the grand behests to which 
you bend your vigor and genius. 

God has chosen to save the world by evangelized 
intelligence; and you are one of the candidates 
that he summons and ordains to the apostleship. 
Find your place; go to work; live there and die 
there, to the redemption of mankind and the glory 
of the Lord. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


THE SPREAD OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 
KINGDOM COME.” 


By THE Rev. S. W. ADRIANCE. 


ew is pre-eminently a mission prayer. It im- 
plies that the offerer is greatly interested in 
the appearance in full glory of Christ’s kingdom, 
that he is longing for it, that he is earnestly striving 
to bring it about. As the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor is making a special effort to 
develop a hearty interest in mission work, I pro- 
pose to consider here a few ways in which this 
kingdom is spreading to-day. 

1. But, first, a suggestion or two in a practical 
way may be helpful. Let the Prayer-Meeting or 
Missionary Committee take this matter well in 
hand. (1) Obtain from your Mission Board a 
map of the world, with the position of the missions 
plainly marked; or let some member draw such a 
map. Hang it up in full sight of the meeting, and 
let the leader call for special prayer for the several 
mission stations, pointing them out on the map. 
(2) As an additional feature, when the prayers 
are about to be offered let the roll be read of the 
brave and earnest workers of that field. 

2. Tell some of the ways in which God’s king- 
dom is rapidly spreading. Among them may be 
mentioned the following: 

It spreads by contagion. The work catches from 
place to place. This was Paul’s method. He 
planted the seed in centers, and the winds of Provi- 
dence blew the seed of the ripening fruit through 
that section. It is a very frequent incident of 
mission work to discover Christians far away from 

God’s kingdom spreads through the consecrated 
efforts of Christians. A large part of the work in 
heathen lands is accomplished thus. Thus many 
places that never saw a missionary are informed of 
the truth by some friend who has been converted 
and has returned home. When the missionaries 
visited the Sandwich Islands at the first, they 
found them all ready, having been persuaded by a 
returning native who had found Christ. 

God’s kingdom is advanced through trained 
workers. Not all by any means are trained at col- 
leges. These would not be able to supply the de- 


mand. Every church ought to be a training school. ° 


Through its Sabbath-school and its Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor it drills a force of workers. Even 
more sacredly than any ought Christian homes to 
be God’s chosen agencies for raising up workers. 
The kingdom of God spreads along educational 
lines. Schools must always occupy a large place, 
not merely because of their direct value, but for 
their indirect power. They stimulate heathen sects 
and superstitious sects to enter also upon this work. 
The girls and boys also carry to their degraded 
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homes new and revolutionizing methods. With these 
are allied the catechism classes and Sunday-schools. 

God’s kingdom spreads through philanthropic 
measures. Medical missions, with their dispensa- 
ries, warm the grateful hearts of the people to 
those servants of God who, like the Saviour, come 
with healing to the body as well as life to the soul. 
If any one wants to be stirred up, read about Mur- 
ray’s work among the blind in China in the “ Mis- 
sionary Review of the World” (New York) for 
February, 1889; also “Opening the Eyes of the 
Blind,” in “The Church at Home and Abroad,” 
February, 1889. 

The kingdom of God has spread through the 
special efforts of woman. This has been a marked 
feature of the last twenty years. King Alcohol 
has everywhere been victoriously resisted by them. 
They have in their zenana work in India, and 
through female medical work in China and else- 
where, brought the blessed news of the Saviour 
everywhere. A three-minute paper on zenana work 
would have an appropriate place at the meeting, 
and might be fitly followed by special prayer. 

All modern advantages in travel and science and 
invention present grand opportunities for pushing 
on the Redeemer’s kingdom. Inventions in print- 
ing, discoveries, railroads, commerce—all of them 
are available in the rapid advance of God’s work. 
We do not use the press half enough. It has been 
a vast agency: of blessing everywhere. It has put 
into the hands of many peoples Bibles, grammars, 
papers, tracts. Colporteurs, Bible-readers, teachers, 
have blessed God for this invention. The very 
magnificence of the opportunity is appalling. 

The offering up of this petition means the conse- 
eration of the offerer. If wealthy, it involves 
generous contributions, or prayer is a mockery ; if 
learned, it involves teaching; if able to go, it in- 
volves going. With all, it involves earnest living, 
constant praying, devoted pleading, vigilant watch- 
ing, persistent working. 

References: Matt. vi., 33; John xviii., 36, 37— 
xvii., 15; Eph. i., 22, 23—ii., 8; Col. i., 13; Luke 
xvi., 16—xvii.. 21; 2 Pet. iii, 12; Ps. xvii. 5; 
exix., 117; 1 Cor. xv., 50. — 

Daily Readings: (1) Mark iv., 26-32; (2) Dan- 
iel ii., 31-45 ; (3) Acts ii., 22-47 ; (4) Matt. xxiv., 
1-14; (5) Rom. x., 10-15; (6) Eph. ii., 10-22; 

(7) Matt. vi., 10. ! 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


Goodness, like the river Nile, overflows its banks 
to enrich the soil and to throw plenty into the 
country.—[ Collier. 


The more God empties your hands for other 
work, the more you may know he has special work 
to give them.—[ Garrett. 


If I can put one touch of a rosy sunset into the 
life of any man or woman, [ shall feel that I have 
worked with God.—[ George Macdonald. 


As the beauty of the heavens cannot be reflected 
in muddy water, neither can the eternal holiness of 
God be reflected anywhere but in Christ.—[Rev. 
Peter S. Menzies. 


Christ comes with a blessing in each hand—for- 
giveness in one and holiness in the other—and never 
gives either to any who will not take both.— 
[Thomas Adams. 


God is the light, itself unseen, which makes 
everything visible, and clothes them in colors. The 
eye does not perceive the ray, but the heart feels 
the warmth.—([ Jean Paul. 


We are hot-haste to set the world right and to 
order all affairs ; the Lord hath the leisure of con- 
scious power and unerring wisdom, and it will be 
well for us to learn to wait.—[C. H. Spurgeon. 


The success of sainthood is the success attained 
by struggle and suffering, and achieved by faith— 
a success of honor, of clean hands and pure heart, 
of service to man and glory to God.—[ Bishop 
Doane. 


The crown of patience cannot be received where 
there has been no suffering. If thou refusest to 
suffer, thou refusest to be crowned : but if thou wish 
to be crowned, thou must fight manfully and suffer 
patiently. Without labor none can obtain rest, and 
without contending there can be no conquest.. 
—[Thomas 4 Kempis. 


| 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christan Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceine a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


Seese of my friends and I desire to know what The Chris-. 


tian Union’s attitude is in regard to the Sunday newspaper 
question. Some of us have been regarding it as almost an 
unmixed evil; but no doubt that is not the best way of look- 
ing at the matter. , L. 
We thought we had frequently and explicitly ex- 
pressed our disapproval of the Sunday newspaper. The 
chief objection to it is not that it entails Sunday work ; 
the work of preparing the Sunday newspaper is mostly 
over before Sunday arrives, and the distribution does 
not impose very arduous work on a very me number 
of workers during any large proportion of the day. 


The great objection to the Sunday newspaper is that | 


it destroys the intellectual and moral rest of the day ; 
that it introduces into the Sabbath the rattle and rush 
of daily life ; that it obliterates the distinction between 
week day and Sunday ; that it exercises in the readers 
the same faculties which are exercised in their every- 
day reading; that it drags men and women down 
toward earth and earthy things, instead of lifting 
them up into a spiritual atmosphere. We advise our 
readers not to take a Sunday newspaper ; or, if they 
find it necessary to do so in order to keep acquainted 
with the world’s life, we advise them to have it deliv- 
ered on Monday morning, or laid carefully away out 
of sight and out of mind until Monday morning comes. 
This is our counsel, and this is the practice of the 
writer of this paragraph; but he must frankly confess 
that he has no great hope that the counsel will be very 
widely followed. 


1. Who is Maxwell Grey, and what books has he written ? 
2, What is the standing of *‘ Silence of Dean Maitland’’? 
3. Is ** Bryan Maurice ”’ worth reading as an offset to ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere’? 4. What novels will be most helpful to a min- 
ister in giving him help in his sermon work? _5. What books 
will help one in the line of illustration ? 6. What kind of a 
service is best for Sunday evening in a country parish, with a 
congregation of between thirty-five and sixty, partly—quite 
largely—young people? What will interest, instruct, and 
bring to Christ the most effectually ? 7. What is the best 
way of getting people into church in a country parish? 8, 
What is the ‘‘ Problem ”’ of the country parish C.L.S. 

1. Maxwell Grey is the nom de plume of the 
author of “Silence of Dean Maitland,” an English 
lady, said to be bedridden. 2. Highly commended 
as an ethical and psychological study. 3. Seven 
thousand copies have been sold lately. It is written 
from the standpoint of a believer in the High 
Chureh doctrine of “ Apostolic Succession.” 4. None 
are better for him than George Eliot’s and Hawthorne’s. 
Read novels sparingly, choosing the best. 5. See an- 
swer to another friend in this column. 6, 7, 8. Bait 
your hook according to the fish. Sink low for horn- 
pouts, not so deep for perch, angle on top for trout, and 
troll for pickerel. In general, study folks and the New 
Testament, and see what wise men and women have 
said in “ Parish Problems,” published by the Century 
Company, New York. : 


What work would you recommend on First Book and Second 
Book of Samuel as instructive and fresh? J. E. H. 


W. G. Blakie, D.D.—“ The First Book of Samuel ” 
and the “Second Book of Samuel,” 2 vols., $1.50 
each (Thomas Whittaker, New York). Valuable and 
important suggestions will be found in W. R. Smith’s 
“Qld Testament in the Jewish Church,” $1.50 (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York). 


What qualifications does the law of this State require of 
persons to make them eligible for the office of church trus- 
tees? Does the law require the election of such trustees to 
be held at any particular place, or on oe oboe og day, or 
time of day, or for any definite number of hours? I believe 
that notice of such election has to be given from the pulpit 
for several Sundays preceding it, and I have known in- 
stances when at the specified time nobody appeared to vote. 
In such a ease do the old officers hold over, or must a new 
election be ordered ? E. G.S. 


Consult “ Handbook for Trustees of Religious Cor- 
porations in the State of New York,” by the Rev. Dr. 
S. Hunt, published by H. H. Otis, Buffalo ; 50 cents. 


Will you kindly recommend me a good book of illustra- 
tions as a help for a preacher in the preparation of sermons ? 
Please state he title, publishers, and price, and a 


Baxendale’s “ Dictionary of Anecdote and Illustra- 
tration,” $3.50 ; “ New Cyclopedia of Illustrative An- 
ecdote,” $2 ; “The Bible Illustrator,” a commentary 
on a new plan, Matthew and Mark now ready, $2.20 
each by mail. Write to A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
New York. ; 


Regarding the little ‘‘ Idol and Idle ”’ controversy, perhaps 
you will ave me to call attention to Luther’s version of 
xi., 17 of Zechariah,which is as follows : ** O Gétzenhirten, die 
die Heerde lassen !’’ And he heads the whole chapter with— 
** Von der Verwiistung des jiidischen Landes durch Verach- 
tung Christi, des wahren Hirten, verursacht,’”’ showing 
plainly how he understood it. But Luther uses the same 
word **Gétzen’’ (Idol) in x., 2 of Zechariah, which in the 
old version has, ‘‘ For the idols have spoken vanity.’’ The 
new version, ‘* For the teraphim have spoken —_—, “ 


Several correspondents write that they have copies 
of an edition of the Authorized Version with “ idle.” 


In Justin McCarthy’s ‘‘ History of Our Own Times,”’ Vol- 
ume IT., page 16, occur these words: ‘‘ Lord Palmerston knew 


his Pappenheimers, he understood his countrymen.”” What 
is the allusion ? There is nothing in the context to explain 
‘‘the Pappenheimers.’’ Is it one of those things “‘ that every 
schoolboy ought to know ”’? E. M.’K. 


Can any reader tell me where the following lines may be 
found? Iam under the impression that they are the closing 
verses of lines by Whittier, but they are not to be found 
among his poems : 

‘* The skirts of some forgotten life 
Trailed noiseless at my side.”’ 


And these at the close: 


‘* That love can temper every ill, 
soften each surprise ; 
- And, misty with the dreams of earth, | 
The hills of heaven arise.”’ C.G. 


Can any of your readers help me to the whereabouts of a 
m on the willow tree, the last two lines of which are as 
ollows: 
** Keep thy secret, faithful tree ; | 
The sweetest grace is constancy.”’ =... 


If O. P. G. will read a book entitled ‘‘ Endless Being ; or 
Man Made for Eternity,’’ published by F. H, Revell, Chi 
and 11 Bible House, New York (75 cents), he will find an 
‘*unanswerablé work ’”’ on the Bible teaching in reference to 
‘* annihilation.”’ E. W. W. 


Please inform me of some good 
to bookkeeping and office work. 


“ The Office,” 66 Duane Street, New York City. 


periodical devoting — 


Can some one tell me where the poem entitled “* Rum’s 
Maniacs ”’ can be found ¢ O.'C. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


VOICES FOR PROHIBITIO 
I.--FROM IOWA. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I have just read your persunal opinion regarding 
prohibition. Also Boston Notes in your issue of 
February 28. Mrs. Foster told us to write to our 
Massachusetts friends of prohibition in Iowa. Our 
friends are all “out West,” so we send our experi- 
ence toyou. When the Prohibition Law was passed, 
our population numbered about 5,000, a majority 
foreign born; a mining town, with twenty-five 
saloons. Nearly all nationalities being represented, 
the majority of our business men did not believe 
that prohibition would prohibit, or that it was a just 
measure if it did. But afew earnest men now found 
they could accomplish something. A majority of the 
saloons closed at once, while others defied the law. 
Through great zeal and much sacrifice on the part 
of our small League, all the saloons were soon closed. 
Public sentiment grew rapidly in favor of the law. 
Three years ago a drunken mob of about seventy men 
broke into a house at midnight to recover a quantity 
of liquor stored there by the League. The leader 
was killed by a temperance man, the owner of the 
building, who could get no assistance. Strange to 
relate, the temperance cause was helped, not hin- 
dered, by this occurrence. For the past year our 
two leading coal companies, and about a dozen 
men, have employed an attorney by the month to 
secure evidence and prosecute violators of the law. 
Restaurants and an occasional “boot-legger”’ are 
sometimes caught, and suffer the penalty. The 
burden, however, rests upon a few, while the many 
receive the benefit; and, in our opinion, it should 
be made obligatory upon our State officers to enforce 
this law. I hope you gather from this that “ pro- 
hibition ” is successful in a mining town of 6,000 
inhabitants, where sentiment was against it before 
the law was passed. Experience leads us to believe 
that no great headway in temperance reform can be 
made except under the prohibitory law. Even 
moderate drinkers are glad when the open saloon is 
closed. The majority of our temperance men are 
Republicans, while a few are Democrats, but none 
of them vote the Prohibition ticket. ae 
C. E. BRAInarp. 
CHEER, Iowa. | 

[This letter from Iowa is in point, and valuable 
as indicating that where local public sentiment 
exists prohibition can be enforced in a mining or 
manufacturing town.—Enps. C. U. ] | 


Il.—FROM CONNECTICUT. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 


‘‘Some will lament, ... others will resent it.” 
Not so much in anger as in most profound grief 
I say, Would that your issue of February 28 had 
never gone from the press. But the rum-sellers of 
Massachusetts and other States would have been 
willing to pay thousands of dollars rather than that 
it should not. Howis this to be explained? If the 
editor of a leading journal could only be taken 
as simply one man, and his opinion as only the 
opinion of an individual, it would not so much 


icago 


matter ; but many pin their faith to the dictum of 
their favorite editor, as if he were an oracle ordained 
of God. And so the widespread mischief of a 
word against the prohibition of the liquor traffic. 
All the saloon men repeat it with great glee, and 
send it out, as on the wings of every wind. But 
you say prohibition is a failure, and that by con- 
tinuing to license the grog-shops you will help shut 
them up. Why, permit me to ask, do all who run 
these shops, and who are interested in the business 
generally, agree with you to the letter? But if pro- 
hibition has been anywhere a failure, it is because 
those who should be counted on the Lord's side 
have not stood up boldly and squarely to the fight. 
A political machine will never effect prohibition, 
but the people can; and you are influencing the 
people—how? When I laid down your paper, 
I felt a weight upon my heart whieh was well-nigh 
crushing. Men will not try to do too much for the 
right when we hold up a high standard; but when 
we tell them that they need not try to do much, 
what can we expect of them? It seems to me that 
if a religious journal in such a crisis as this is to 
throw the weight of its influence with the saloon 
men, that at least it ought to open its columns to 
fair and candid discussion, so that its readers may 
see that all are not of one mind in this matter. 
Joun O. BARROWS. 
NEWINGTON, Conn. 


[ If our reader will look back over the file of The 
Christian Union, he will see that we have given much 
more space to arguments for prohibition than to our 
own views, which are adverse to prohibition by 
constitutional amendment or by State action in the 
States which have a large foreign population or 
large mining or manufacturing towns. - Let him 
note, for example, the article by Mr. Walter B. Hill 
in The Christian Union for February 21.—Eps. 


C. U.) 


NEW YORK. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Iam surprised that some one should not have 
corrected the mistakes of ‘“‘ A Legislator ”’ who, in 
a recent issue of your paper, sought advice as to 
his duty in regard to the liquor traffic. If * A, Leg- 
islator ”’ would only take the pains to read the plat- 
form of the Prohibition party, he would discover 
that that platform declares, not against the manu- 
facture or sale of alcohol as such, any more than it 
does against the growing of corn or raising of bar- 
ley. It is against alcoholic beverages, always refer- 
ring to the drink traffic, as it exists and is toler- 
ated and fostered by the laws of the country, that 
the platform of the Prohibition party proclaims. 
And if, as the editor says, this is ‘ stating con- 
cisely the difficulty with prohibition,” then must 
not any fair-minded person with half an eye see 
how groundless and fallacious that objection is ? 
And while upon this subject, will you kindly permit 
me to ask, Mr. Editor, what is there ‘anomalous ” 
in prohibiting as a beverage what may be rightfully 
sold for other purposes? A druggist may sell Paris 
green to a farmer to destroy potato bugs, rightfully. 
But if he has a reason to suspect that said farmer 
purposes to take his own life or that of another, 
would the druggist be justified in selling him the 
poison ? 

A boy came in a great hurry to a blacksmith shop 
one day, bringing a revolver out of repair which he 
wished to have mended “ right away.” The black- 
smith had no objections to repairing the revolver, 
but he could not do it just then, as he had other 
work on hand. When the boy urgently persisted 
inhis request to have his revolver repaired, the 
blacksmith asked him why he was in such a hurry. 
And the answer was, that he “ wanted to shoot his 
mother. She had been lecturing him about some- 
thing, and he wasn’t going to stand it any longer.” 
The blacksmith did not repair the boy’s revolver 
that day. And if he had, would he have done 
rightly ? And “ would the crime of A_ have de- 
pended on the intention of B—the crime of one 
man on the intent of another,’ when that intent 
was known to him? E. D. 


[The blacksmith would have committed a crime 
had he repaired the boy’s revolver, because the boy 
would have committed a crime if he had shot his 
mother. If itis a crime to drink liquor, then it isa 
crime to sell a man liquor to drink. ‘The anomaly 
in prohibition legislation consists in the fact that 
prohibitory legislation makes it a crime for A to 
aid B in an act which is not criminal, and which 
the advocates of prohibition take great pains to de- 
clare they have no desire to make illegal.—Eps. 


C. U.] 
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Revicious News. 


: DR. SCUDDER ON THE JAPANESE 
| PLAN OF UNION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In his circular letter on the above-named subject, 
of which a part appeared in The Christian Union 
for February 21, Dr. Scudder makes some assump- 
tions which appear to me to be unfounded, and has 
labored under some mistakes which need correc- 
tion. He admits at the outset that he has no fixed 
and conscientious views of church polity, having 
‘been connected with no less than three different 
Christian denominations, and hence he has no 


| scruples against sacrificing any of the principles of 


This should be taken into account in con- 
sidering his paper. He says the proposed plan is 
“a Japanese movement.” This is a mistake ac- 
cording to the Rev. Dr. Davis, who is good author- 


| either. 


denominations in one great national body was 
mooted among them, yet ‘the Japanese brethren 
had almost nothing to do with thinking out and 
presenting the particular plan between Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians.” That evidently had 
Again says Dr. Scudder, “ It isa 
strong movement. Nearly all the prominent pastors 
and leaders of public opinion among the Japanese 
Christians are identified with the effort.” So far 
is this from being the case that Mr. Neesima, him- 
self a native Japanese, and one whose influence is 
widely felt, the Rev. Dr. Davis, of the Doshisha 
School, and one of our most prominent mission- 
aries, and thetwo Messrs. Gulick, were all decidedly 
opposed to it. The Gulicks wrote a series of let- 
ters in opposition, which were circulated among the 
churches and published in full in the San Fran- 
cisco “ Pacific,” and which were very strong and 
able. Dr. Davis refused to act on the union com- 
mittee, and said he “ regretted that the question had 
been forced upon the churches, as it would absorb 
time and effort that would far better be devoted to 
bringing men to Christ ;” and he added that “it 
had caused more friction in the mission than had 
ever existed before.” 

But let it be observed that Dr. Scudder is arguing 
against criticisms which were based on the printed 
constitution which the Japanese were asked to adopt, 
and not on any modified plan which may be agreed 
on. Dr. Scudder concedes the whole point about 
which there has been contention when he admits 
that the “plan” needs to be changed in some very 
essential respects. If those changes which he spe- 
cifies shall be made, the union will be a very differ- 
ent thing from that which has been criticised, and 
the changes will fully justify those who have op- 


ity. He says that while the dea of merging all 


posed the original plan, and we shall feel that we 


have not labored in vain. 

Dr. Scudder asserts that our missionaries owe no 
loyalty to the Congregational churches in America. 
This I deny emphatically. Surely any honest and 
conscientious missionary of the American Board 
must feel bound to have regard to the views and 
feelings of the churches here by whom. he is sup- 
ported, and whose agent and representative he is. 
Otherwise he might feel at liberty to propagate any 
error or speculation of his own, and to co-operate 
with Unitarians or any other body of men on his 
field. 

Dr. Scudder assumes that the great majority of 
the Congregational churches in America will justify 
the attitude which the missionaries assumed toward 
the union. But there is no evidence of this; on 
the contrary, two State General Associations have 


pronounced against it, and in the interior, where 


our old “ Plan of Union ” was in force, and on the 
Pacific Coast, Field Secretary Creagan found, he 
says, an almost universal feeling of opposition to it. 


Again, Dr. Scudder says “ there is unmistakable | 


evidence of the movement in Japan being the work 
of God's Spirit in answer to the Saviour's prayer in 
the 17th of John.” But that prayer was not for 
organic union among his followers, but, a spiritual 
one, such as existed between himself and the 
Father. If he referred to organic union, then the 
prayer has never been answered, for such union 
never has existed, nor, judging by appearances, is 
it likely ever to exist. How much nobler and 
worthier is the view that he meant unity of spirit, 
which may exist amid any diversity of outward 
form, and does exist, and always has, among the 
vast majority of true Christians! It is easy to 
assume for any new movement that it is prompted 


by the Spirit of God ; but, alas! too often the event 


has proved that it had its origin in the mistaken 
views of men. 

I confess I do not share in the glowing optimistic 
anticipations with which Dr. Scudder closes his 
paper, of the time when Episcopalians, Baptists, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians shall lay aside their 
peculiarities and come on to the common ground 
of Congregationalism, as they must inevitably if a 
universal union of all denominations shall take 
place. Such a change would be a modern wonder ; 
and then, surely, Congregationalists would be the 
last to object. 

I believe in true Christian union ; and, as a prom- 
inent New England pastor writes me, ‘‘ It is one of 
the evils of this Japanese movement that the real, 
lifelong friends of true Christian union are made 
to appear hostile to it because they oppose this ill- 
judged scheme.” 

Dr. Scudder declares that the universal failure of 
all attempts. heretofore to secure organic union be- 
tween antagonistic systems affords no reason why 
we should desist from repeating them. But can we 
learn nothing from experience, and must we be 
forever trying visionary and exploded schemes? I 
think wisdom says No. 

(Rev.) J. C. 


THE CHINA FAMINE FUND. 


HE following letter, written by Mr. E. B. Drew, 

a gentleman holding a high position in the Chi- 

nese Customs Service, and now at home on leave, 

is published by request of the New York Commit- 

tee on the China Famine Fund, of which Mr A. A. 
Low is Chairman : 

“It is now some twelve years since the sympathies of 
Europe and America were appealed to in behalf of the 
famine-stricken people of the northern province of 
Shansi. No world-wide aid has, I believe, been asked or 
needed by China since then until this time, so that it is 


an error if any one supposes that these calamities occur 


very often in such magnitude as to exceed China’s own 
resources, and capacity to deal withthem. The disastrous 
breach in the bank of the Yellow River, which occurred 
in 1887, through which ruin and desolation were poured 
over the populous and fertile fields of Honan and An- 
hui (Ganhuy), did not produce more suffering than the 
Chinese Government and people were able to deal with 
by themselves, without appeal to the sympathy of 
America and Europe. 

“ But at present large areas of the northeastern part 
of China, beginning near the mouth of the Yang-tse 
River, at Chinkiang (one hundred and fifty miles from 
Shanghai), and extending into portions of the provinces 
of Kiangsu, Anhui, and Honan, inte Shantung, and 
into the extreme northeastern province of Shingking 
9a , are suffering unspeakably from famine, 

ue to floods in some places and to droughts in others, 
The Shanghai newspapers, which reach me weekly, have 
been publishing accounts of these disasters all through 
the autumn months ; and they have been increasing. 

“First was announced the continuous rain through- 
out the valley of the Liao in Manchuria, followed by 
protracted and destructive floods ; then came intelli- 
gence of the drought and resulting famine in Shantung; 
and now we have the cry of distress from Honan, An- 
hui, and Kiangsu. These places seem remote to us in 
America ; their names are outlandish, and perhaps we 
even question the accuracy of the details supplied. But 
the names are the names of great provinces, each one 
of which may be found on almost any map of China, 
and whose populations amount to between ten and 
twenty millions each ; nor are they less real to one who 
(like the writer) has visited and traveled in many of 
them than are any of these our States to an American. 
The details of the grievous and widespread suffering 
caused by these calamities are vouched for by men who 
live where they prevail, or so near as to be the eye- 
witnesses of their effects. Those who feel an interest 
in the efforts now making to relieve this distress in far- 
away China should send their subscriptions to Mr. A. M. 
Townsend, the Agent of the Hong-Kong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, at 50 Wall Street, New. York, 
who is the Treasurer of the Fund. The money raised 
will be promptly sent to China by cable message by 
this bank free of charge, and will reach the suffering 
Chinese by personal door-to-door distribution from the 
hands of the missionaries, and within some three or four 
weeks from the date of its bestowal here. The distri- 
bution is intrusted to the missionaries of all denomina- 
tions, irrespective of creed. When it is borne in mind 
that so small a sum as five dollars will suffice to support 
a Chinese family of five or six persons for a month, or 
even longer, one feels that there is much life-giving 
might in China for even a small pittance like the wid- 
ow’s mite. B. Drew. 

‘**West NEwTOoN, Mass.” 


ndent writes : “Mr. D. C. Eggleston, 
of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, has accepted the position of 
Sunday-school Superintendent and Pastor’s Helper in 
the People’s Church of St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Eggleston 
has until now been engaged in business, but has had 
wide experience in church work. 


—A corres 


COLORADO COLLEGE. . 


In Professor Bryce’s recent book, “The American 
Commonwealth,” occurs a discriminating and warm 
tribute to the smaller colleges of the Western States. 
This acute observer, who shows more insight into our 
national character and institutions than any man since 
De Tocqueville, places a very high estimate upon the 
work done in the colleges of the West toward the intel- 
lectual and moral elevation of the country at large. 

Among the youngest, but among the most promising, 
in this collegiate sisterhood of the West is Colorado 
College, located at Colorado Springs, Colorado. Like 
most young institutions, it has had its adversities ; but 
the critical period, when its existence seemed wavering 
in the balance, is past. Its life and prosperity seem 
now to be assured, and its outlook for an enduring 
future of large usefulness has never been so bright as 
to-day. No college west of the Alleghanies—one may 
almost say, no college in America—has so admirable a 
location. The town of Colorado Springs is now widely 
known through this country and through Europe as not 
only one of the great health resorts of the world for 
persons affected with pulmonary troubles, but as also 
one of the most charming places of residence in America. 
Nestled at the base of the Rocky Mountains, the mag- 
nificent scenery, the climate, the society cultivated and 
cosmopolitan, the temperance charter of the town by 
which saloons are forever banished, the location in the 
center of the State, where six railway systems meet— 
these and other advantages combine to make Colorado 
Springs an ideal seat for a college. Furthermore, it is 
a strategic point educationally considered. Its minis- 
tries reach easily and naturally forth to the great Terri- 
tory of Wyoming on the north, to Utah and the Mor- 
mon problem on the west, to New Mexico with its 
Spanish and Indian populations on the south. The 
published utterances of such men as President Woolsey, 
Mark Hopkins, Phillips Brooks, Lyman Abbott, and 
John G. Whittier bear witness to the powerful influence 
which a well-equipped and well-manned college at this 
point can exert. 

In October last the Rev. W. F. Slocum, who had 
been pastor of the Congregational Church in Baltimore 
and associated in the work of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, assumed the Presidency of Colorado College. 
He came to Colorado College as affording, in his re 
ment, a very large field of moral influence. Mr. Slo- 
cum’s arrival has inaugurated a new era in the history 


‘of the college. His broad culture, his high ideals of 


education, his energy, his tact, his high-hearted devo- 
tion, have won friends and helpers on every side. What 
has been acomplished along this line cannot better be 
illustrated, perhaps, than in the following extract from 
the “Colorado School Journal,” the editor of which is 
Mr. Aaron Gove, Superintendent of the Denver schools, 
recognized as one of the foremost educators in the 
country, and President of the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. “ No point in our State,” says this editorial 
article, “ever combined as many advantages for the 
establishment, growth, and greatness of a real college 
as does Colorado Springs. It is manifestly the point 
about which the scholars and students—men and women 
of culture, wealth, and leisure—will reasonably gather. 
With the proper management (and it is suspected that. 
President Slocum is that proper manager), Colorado 
College, with the backing that it is cert:in to receive 
from friends East and West, has a certain, brilliant 
future. Nominally in the hands of a religious denomi- 
nation, it will have the advantage of representing the 
most liberal, broad, and representative denominational — 
educational college interest in the United States. Con-- 
gregationalism, as an independent, liberal, and success- 
ful college-giving power, occupies among the old, well- 
reputed institutions of our country a pre-eminence. 
Every citizen, of whatever creed, will be pleased to 
know of the revivifying of this the oldest classical edu- 
cational institution of high grade in the State.” 

The Faculty of the college has been strengthened by 
the addition of Professor A. J. Denton, who was recently 
tendered a professorship in Acadia College, Nova 
Scotia, and who comes to his work here from t- 
graduate studies at Harvard ; and also of Friiulein Graf, 
who has won a reputation in Baltimore and elsewhere 
as an unusually good teacher of French and German. 
Regular instruction in elocution has been arranged, 
under a competent instructor. A series of Friday after- 
noon lectures, open to the citizens, has been instituted ; 
the Rev. George E. Merrill, formerly pastor of the 
Baptist Church in Salem, Mass., giving four lectures on 
“ The Golden Age of Greek Poetry,” the Rev. James 
B. Gregg six lectures on “ Epoch-Makers in European 
Literature,” and the Rev. Myron W. Reed, of Denver, 
a lecture on Father Marquette. 

Under the wise and vigorous leadership of President 
Slocum, the college, as will be seen from the foregoing 
extract, is moving rapidly forward into the place of 
commanding influence which of right belongs to it. In 
order that it may do its work effectively, certain press- 
ing needs should be met immediately. Thirty thousand 
dollars should be raised for the erection of dormitories. 
The citizens of Colorado Springs and of the State at 
large are now contributing generously toward this end. 
Plans are now being prepared, and it is hoped that the 
erection of one new dormitory may be begun in March. 
But at least $100,000 is needed for the endowment of 
professorships. 

Colorado College may reasonably appeal to a wide 
circle of sympathy—that wide circle which is the con- 
stituency of The Christian Union—in that it is in no 
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sense a sectarian college. It is no more sectarian than 
Harvard or Yale Universities. While born of and in 
specially close affiliation with the Congregationalist 
body, the majority of its Trustees being Congregation- 
alists, it has upon its’ Board representatives of the Pres- 
byterian, Episcopalian, Baptist, and Quaker denomina- 
tions. Among its teachers during my residence here 
there have been Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
and Episcopalians. The college is distinctively a 
Christian college, and proposes as its aim the develop- 
ment of a sound Christian manhood and womanhood in 
its students. Unquestionably this college has a great 
future before it. I commend it to the interest and help 
of those among your readers who are able to give 
largely and who know how to give wisely. | 
J. B. GREGG. 


MR. MOODY’S CHICAGO PLAN. 


Mr. Moody was recently interviewed in California in 

' regard to his great evangelizing movement that he in- 
tended to inaugurate in Chicago in April. The portion 
of the interview in which he gives a plan of the work 
is quoted below: 

“IT could put a thousand in the field to-day. There 
are hundreds of Christians out of employment to-day 
who could do grand service. Many can’t take a full 
student’s course in college and seminary to whom this 
will be a short cut to fields of usefulness. I want to 
raise up workers to help the pulpit. Many ministers 
have too much to do. They can’t visit the non-chureh 
goers. Our churches want such assistance. I want to 
get hold of a large number of consecrated men and 
women who are willing to give all to God. There are 
many persons of wealth in this country, as in Great 
Britain, who could and would give their time and money 
to such work if they once had the joy of winning souls 
to Christ. 

“The mornings will be for drill in the Bible, where 
I find my system of doctrine, also for reports of the 
previous day’s work. The afternoons wil be spent in 
visits from house to house. In the evenings meetings 
will be held in cottages, halls, and churches—small 

‘meetings, in order to get nearer the people than in large 
mass-meetings. Such work as is done in the McAll 
Mission in Paris will thus be carried von.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVEMENT. 


The Christian Endeavor Day was very widely and 
generously observed by the Societies throughout the 
land, the money raised going to denominational mis- 
sionary enterprises. Not only were home and foreign 
missions liberally remembered, but city missions, work 
among the Freedmen and Mormons, chureh and par- 
sonage erection societies, and many special church en- 
terprises were helped. Nothing could more clearly 
indicate the idea of the Society which asks nothing for 
itself, but trains its members to work for others. _ 


The accounts of revival interest are received from 
societies everywhere, and thousands of young people 
are being brought into the churches ‘through this -in- 
strumentality. The Rev. W. G. Poor, of Kansas, says 
concerning his State: “A large number of pastors, in 
writing of a refreshing revival work in their community, 
report that the revival began in the earnest preparation 
and definite prayers of the people in the Christiag En- 
deavor Society, and was continually helped and sus- 
tained by the Society.” 


The Rhode Island State Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion was recently held in the Pilgrim Church, Provi- 
dence, and interesting services are reported. Mr. R. 
Edward Thurston was chosen President. There are 
sixty Societies in the State, with about 2,500 members, 
while 269 of the associate members have joined vari- 
ous churches during the year. The Florida Societies 
have just held a two days’ State Convention in the 
Methodist church of Ocala. Many prominent minis- 
ters and laymen read papers and took part in the meet- 
ing, and the cause received a decided impetus from the 
meeting. Rev. F. E. Nettleton was chosen President, 
and Mrs. M. L. Selden, Secretary. The Convention 
took a decided stand in favor of prohibition, and voted 
to appoint one delegate from each Society to the Phila- 
delphia National Convention. 


FACTS ABOUT BIBLE DISTRIBUTION. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society’s district sec- 
retaries from all parts of the country held their annual 
conference at the Society’s premises in Queen Victoria 
Street on Monday. There are scattered throughout 
England no fewer than 5,407 societies, auxiliaries, and 
branch associations. Besides raising funds for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, these branch organ- 
izations distribute copies of the Scriptures in the locali- 
ties in which they are situated. Unlike the Religious 
Tract Society or the Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge, the British and Foreign Bible Society 
is not a trading concern—that is to say, the Society does 
- not make any profit by the sale of the Scriptures, inas- 
much as they either give or sell them at cost price. 
To give an idea of the extent of the work which is 
carried on by the Society, it may be mentioned that 
they send away to different parts of the world between 
7,000 and 8,000 Bibles, Testaments, or portions of 
Scripture every working day, or five copies every minute. 


The Society spend £70,000 anuually for printing Bibles 
in this country, and a considerable sum in foreign 
countries. One of the latest of the 298 languages and 
dialects into which the Scripture has now been translated 
by the Society is Lugunda, or the language spoken by 
the people of Ugunda in Central Africa. The transla- 
tion was made by Mr. Mackay, one of the Church 
Society’s missionaries, a year or two ago in Mwanga’s 
capital.—[Pall Mall Gazette. 


} 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—It is said that there are 275 “lady clergymen” in 
the United States. ! 

—The Christian Endeavor Societies of Cleveland 
have consolidated into the Cleveland Christian En- 
deavor Union. | 

—The fifteenth annual meeting of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Conference of the Evangelical Church was 
held in Williamsport last week. There were 108 min- 
isters in attendance, representing 200 churches, with a 
membership of 15,000. | 

-—The Second Congregational Church of Greenwich, 
Conn., is greatly prospering under the ministry of the 
Rev. Washington Choate. On the first Sunday of this 
month it received an addition of thirty-seven to its 
membership, a large portion of the number being young 

eople. 

r The Tabernacle Congregational Church of Brook- 
lyn, of which the Rev. S. B. Halliday is pastor, is now 
worshiping in a store on Fulton Street. It is desired 
to raise about $12,000 in order to purchase a lot and 
erect a suitable building. To do this outside aid will 
be required, and an appeal is made for assistance to a 
young and struggling church organization. | 

—There are two thousand Icelanders in ‘the city of 
Winnipeg, anda Presbyterian mission has been formed 
under the care of a converted Icelander. An Icelandic 
hymn-book has been printed, and there are two Ice- 
landic newspapers. No church organization has yet 
been begun among these children of the North, but 
there are evidences that this will soon be needed. 

—At the meeting of the American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy, to be held this evening (March 
14), Professor Jerome Allen will read a paper on “ The 
Necessary Relation of Pedagogies to Christian Philos- 
ophy.” At the meeting to be held on April 5 Mr. A. H. 
Siegfried, of the Chicago ‘“* Daily News,” will speak on 
“ The Attitude of the Secular Press in America Toward 
Religion.” | 

—The twenty-eighth International Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of North Amer- 
ica will be held in Philadelphia May 8 to 12, 1889. 
Full information concerning the programme of the 
meeting, the topics for open discussion, the reduction 
in tailway fare for delegates, etc., ete., may be obtained 
by writing to the International Committee at the Asso- 
ciation Hall in this city. 

—The executive committee of the Boston Union 
Bible Class has unanimously invited the Rev. A. E. 
Dunning, D.D., to become its permanent leader, and 
he has accepted the invitation. The fact was pub- 
licly recognized at the regular meeting of the class 
in Tremont Temple last Saturday afternoon. Under 
Dr. Dunning’s leadership the attendance is_ rapidly in- 
creasing. | 

—The American Baptist Year Book for 1889 is just 
out. According to its showing there are in all 1,312 
associations, which comprise 32,900 churches, with an 
aggregate membership of 2,997,794 members—an in- 
crease of 31 associations, 1,009 churches, and 80,479 
members. The number of ordained ministers is 21,420— 
an increase of 943. In the white churches of the South 
there are 1,171,057, and in the colored 1,100,303, 
members. 


—The Rev. Charles H. Smith, who was installed on 
Wednesday evening of last week as pastor of the Pil- 
grim Congregational Church in Dorchester, Mass., has 
disappeared, and it is feared that he has committed 
suicide under temporary insanity. He was to have 
preached his first sermon to his new congregation last 
Sunday, and in the evening was to have spoken on the 
subject of Constitutional Prohibition. On Sunday 
morning his hat was found near the river, but no other 
trace of him could be found. Mr. Smith had recently 
suffered family bereavement, and it is thought that his 
mind was unhinged by grief. 

—The exercises in Plymouth Prayer-Meeting last 
Friday evening took the form of a memorial of Mr. 
Beecher, it being the second anniversary of his death. 
Dr. Abbott, B. G. Carpenter, Thomas G. Shearman, 
Frank Raymond,and Professor R. W. Raymond spoke. 
Mr. Shearman said that Plymouth Church did not 
worship the memory of Mr. Beecher, as it had not 
idolized him in life, but he presented to the members 
the best embodiment of the life of Christ, and con- 
veyed a more real impression of the Saviour than any 
one else they had ever met. Professor Raymond read 
an extract from a sermon preached by Mr. Beecher in 
1866. 

—Isaiah V. Williamson, the wealthy 
of Philadelphia, died in that city on March 7, at the 
age of eighty-seven. Among the many liberal dona- 
tions made by Mr. Williamson may be mentioned that 
of $100,000 to the House of Refuge, that of $100,000 
to the Board of Trade fund for the assistance of mer- 
chants who have sustained reverses, those; of $50,000 


each to the hospitals of the University of Pennsylvania 
and Jefferson College, and, finally, the crowning act of 


his philanthropy, the gift of about $2,500,000 for the 
founding of the Williamson Free School of Mechanical 
Trades. On the worthiness of this object, the intellli- 
gence with which the matter has been entered upon, 
and the public-spiritedness and generosity of the donor, 
we have already commented. Mr. Williamson was 
probably the wealthiest man in Philadelphia ; he had 
never married ; many of his contributions have been 
made anonymously, and it is said that if the facts were 
accurately known it would be found that in the course 
of a long life he had given many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to worthy and needy objects and persons who 
never knew their benefactor’s name. 

me discussion has been aroused by a memorial 
presented to Bishop Potter by several Episcopal clergy- 
men of this city, asking whether they should support 
the Evangelical Alliance, under whose auspices and 
regardless of parish boundaries the house-to-house vis- 
itation is made, or the City Mission, which is under the 
auspices of the Episcopal Church, and whose house-to- 
house visitation respects parish boundaries. The sign- 
ers were the Rev. Dr. Richey, the Rev. Dr. Mulcha- 
hey, the Rev. Dr. S. De Lancey Townsend, and others. 
The memorial was construed as animadverting on the 
conduct of Archdeacon Mackay-Smith for his connec- 
tion with the recent Chickering Hall conference and 
with the work of the Evangelical Alliance. A counter 
memorial was at once drawn up and sent to the Bishop, 
signed by the Rev. Drs. Huntington, Satterlee, Rains- 
ford, Donald, and others, urging Bishop Potter not 
even by implication to censure the Archdeacon for ex- 
ercising his Christian liberty in Christian work. The 
signers of the first memorial explained that what they 
object to is Mr. Mackay-Smith’s appearing in non- 
diocesan work under his title of Archdeacon. This 
Archdeacon Smith says he has not done. 

—The Brooklyn “ Eagle” declares that the Evangel- 
ical Alliance plan of visitation is not meeting, in that 
city, with the suecess hoped for. The entire city was 
divided into districts which it was proposed to canvass, 
the reports to be tabulated, and the persons found to 
be non-church-goers to be visited repeatedly. The 
“ Eagle ” says that thus far the movement has been a 
failure, and it assigns as the principal cause the changed 
conditions of modern life. Thus, it says: 

‘* It used to be the case that religious inquisition was not un- 
common. Men felt free to speak with each other with friendly 
solicitude concerning the welfare of their souls. The pastor, 
in his pastoral calls, held religious services and made anxious 
and thorough questionings concerning the souls’ welfare of his 
flock. Confession was common, not only in the class-room, 
but in the religious exercises of all the sects. 
testimony ’ was in vogue, and the most spiritual secrets were 
told in semi-publie gatherings without hesitation. The 
age of confession has changed to the age of reticence. Even 
at the confessional of the Mother Church there are ‘ reserved 
cases,’ and mental reservation is the rule rather than the 
exception. Testimony-giving is in disrepute ; the pastor no 

onger makes inquisition, and not even the closest personal 
friendship would stand the strain of inquiry concerning the 
condition of one’s soul. Now, the project of the Evangelical 
Alliance to make personal visitation on every house is, by 
many people in Brooklyn, not only considered in direct hos- 
tility to this spiritual reticence which is the characteristic of 
modern life, but it is opposed also by that repugnance to 
domiciliary visitation which is innate in all the English-speak- 
ing races. Men’s homes are their castles. ‘There must be 
some claim or right to entitle a person to cross the threshold 
and invade the sanctuary of one’s home. The Evangelical 
Alliance visitor comes without introduction, without the 
excuse of a business whose legitimacy is acknowledged. The 
agent has at least the pretense of business, but the 
religious census-taker comes to ask questions in a domain of 
inquiry which is private and sacred.”’ 


The * giving of 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—R. M. Keyes, of Portland, Mich., has resigned. 

—E. H. Knight, of West Springfield, Mass., has declined 
the chair of New Testament Greek in the University of Kioto, — 
Japan. 

—David Howie was installed as pastor of the Pilgrim 
Church, a Mass., on February 27. | 

—George A. Pelton has resigned the pastorate of the 
church in Watertown, Conn. 

—F. A. Miller accepts a call to Villa Ridg®, Ill. 

—W. G. Poor, of Paola, Kan., accepts a call to Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 

—Homer Thrall, of the North Church of Columbus, Ohio, 
resigns. 

—C. N. Flanders accepts a call to Martinez, Cal. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—M. W. Jacobus declines a call to the First Church of 
a. 

—D. M. Buchanan has received a call from the church at 
Christian Hook, N. Y. : 

—G. W. Bean accepts a call to Clay Center, Kan. 

—William Adams, of Augusta, Ga., has received a eall 
from the Columbus Avenue Church of Boston, Mass. 

—L. J. Sawyer accepts a call to the Emmanuel Church, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

—J.D. Warren has been called to the church in Oriskany, 


BAPTIST. 


—M. F. Lee has accepted a call to the First Church of 
Lyme, Conn. 

—J. L. Beckley, of Philadelphia, has received a call from 
the First Church of Hartford, Conn. 

—J.H. Gunning, of the Harvard Street Church of Boston, 
Mass., has resigned. 

—C, F. Holbrook accepts a call to Danversport, Mass. 

—O.J. White accepts a call from the First Church of 


‘Nashua, N. H. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Ransford Wells, D.D., a retired minister of the Re- 
sae a died in Manayunk, Pa., on 4, 


. P. Manhaut has received a call from the Lutheran 
Mission in Philadelphia. 


if 
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DR. SHEDD’S THEOLOGY.! 


With the publication of this great work Dr. Shedd 
sums up the labors of forty years devoted to re- 
search and meditation in the science of which he is 
an acknowledged master. These volumes may be 
regarded as among the most important contribu- 
tions of the century to the literature of theology. 
They have been widely noticed and variously 
received. There is but one opinion among compe- 
tent critics as to the learning, sincerity, and rare 
literary skill with which the author has conducted 
his laborious investigations. Profoundly earnest in 
the propagation of those views whose severity is 
appalling to many evangelical believers, Dr. Shedd 
nevertheless evinces, upon the whole, a spirit of 
calm and dignified debate ; and while he sometimes 
fails to appreciate the real force of objections urged 
against his ultra-Calvinistic doctrines, there are sel- 
dom, if ever, bitter words of condemnation for 
opponents. Regarded as an able, acute, positive, un- 
flinching presentation of a system which may fairly 
be said to out-Calvin Calvin, a notable result has been 
achieved without descending to methods of enven- 
omed dispute which are too often associated with 
theological controversy. The deep and fervent 
piety of the author, his devout and reverent thought, 
his close communion with God, his sweet ‘and ten- 
der trust in the divine goodness, are conspicuous 
personal traits unconsciously interwoven with the 
many strands of his formal logic. But of the sys- 
tem itself—whose parts are joined with marvelous 
dialectical skill—what shall be said? From the 
view-point of progressive evangelical thought, and, 


as we believe, from the heart of the Gospel, this 


system is not an exposition, but an arraignment, of 
the moral government of God. To state it is to 
trouble that very faith which is invoked in its sup- 
In-the words of another, “ Because this 
system exhibits the received (?) theology in its 
fullness, with an unshrinking application and devel- 
opment of its fundamental ideas, and with an 
acknowledged ability, it is the best proof that we 
could have that this theology needs a thorough 
reconstruction.”” Confessedly, the system is that 
of patristic, medizval, and reformation periods. 
Dr. Shedd distinctly avows (p. 6, Vol. I.) that he 
“has no disposition to repel the charge of Scholas- 
ticism.”’ He does not regard the present age as 
“pre-eminent above all others in scientific theol- 
ogy:” he reverts again and again to Anselm, Atha- 
nasius, Turretin, Augustine, as to the almost infalli- 
ble teachers of religious truths; warns his readers 
that “confinement to modern opinions tends to 
thinness and weakness; and, in his view, “the 
latest intelligence is of more value in a newspaper 
than in ascientific treatise.””’ These remarks would 
seem to indicate the author’s profound indifference 
to the whole trend of modern evangelical thinking. 
All the prophets of this modern era—men like 
Maurice, Kingsley, Stanley, Robertson, Beecher, 
Mulford, Phillips Brooks—are calmly set aside for 
pugnacious schoolmen and _ seventeenth century 
divines of England! | 
Thus, at the very outset, two factors militate 
against the trustworthiness of Dr. Shedd’s intel- 
lectual processes. First, his undiscriminating alle- 
giance to men whose acknowledged colossal powers 
were unenlightened by those modifying principles 
and discoveries which have come in with our mod- 
ern science and influenced all departments of the- 
ological investigation. And, second, his almost 
complete failure to recognize the fact, conceded by 
so many eminent thinkers, that we are in the midst 
of one of the most important movements ever 
known in the history of religious thought, the out- 
come of which will be the restoration of Christ’s 
Christianity to the position from which it has been 
dethroned by the very scholasticism so much favored 
by the author. Therefore, while it is a mighty 
voice that speaks to us from the forty years’ re- 
treat of this distinguished scholar, it is yet a voice 
from the past ; and, though repeating, with eloquent 
insistence, many truths that all Christians hold in 
common, the burden of the message awakens no 
response in the ranks of broadly evangelical schol- 
arship. 
It is needless for us to say that, within the limits 
of a review even of a book so important as this, only 
the briefest summary of conflicting postulates can be 


1 Dogmatic Theology. By W.G. T. Shedd, D.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Union Theological Seminary, 
Two Volumes. Pp. 1,348. Price, 87. (New York; Charles 
Seribner’s Sons,) 


given, for we purpose indicating some of the points 
of departure in modern theology from the promi- 


‘| nent dogmatic conclusions of the Augustino-Calvin- 


istic system. And in the development of this par- 
allel we follow the order adopted by Dr. Shedd, 
although it seems to us that the sequences of his 
reasoning would sometimes be clearer if topics were 
transposed. In his Bibliology the author main- 
tains the theory of plenary inspiration, and sup- 
ports it by traditional proof-texts, the most impor- 
tant of which (2 Tim. iii., 16) is rendered as‘in 
the old version, whereas in the new version 
the passage lends no support whatever to the doc- 
trine of the infallibility of the Scriptures. Abso- 
lutely errorless, it is affirmed that the doctrinal and 
historical elements of Scripture stand or fall to- 
gether (Vol. I., p. 75). The chapter on revelation 
and inspiration, in which this theory is maintained, 
does not go to the root of difficulties ably presented 
in Professor Ladd’s notable work, while the labored 
defense of this hypothesis does not meet a class of 
objections which are made clear in books like Fr. 
Lenormant’s “ Beginnings of History.” Passing 
from Bibliology to Theology, Dr. Shedd argues 
upon the nature of God, the innate idea of God, 
and discusses the various arguments for the Divine 
Existence. The sections under this head are the 
most brilliant, powerful, and convineing in the 
entire contents of the two volumes. It would be 
hard to find a keener and more lucid dissection of 
metaphysical difficulties involved in the conception 
of a Divine Being. Regarding the doctrine of the 
Trinity, it is declared to be a truth of Revelation, 
clearly deducible from the language of Scripture, 
and utterly opposed to all Arian and Socinian in- 
terpretations—a statement we do not challenge; 
but when the atte 
as formulc 
early passages in the Old Testament, we question 
the result. It is safe to remark that very few 
persons would ever discover in the Old Testa- 
ment a confirmation of the Westminster statement 
unless prompted thereto by theological exigency. 
When we come to the subject of “ Divine Decrees” 
in our progress through these pages, we are face to 
face with the postulate which underlies the whole 
Calvinistic Creed, and radiating from this common 
center, like spokes from a wheel, are discovered its 
severest tenets. All things that come to pass in 
space and time are parts of Divine plan ; “ by the 
same reason that God knew what creatures should 
be before they were, he knew still what creatures 
shall be before they are”’ (quoted from Charnocke). 
Then, as between such decree and human freedom, 
Dr. Shedd wrestles with the problem of the ages, 
and, like all who came before him, is thrown. 
From this position is argued the fall of all men in 
Adam; but the elect are redeemed by Christ. 
There is no partiality in this sovereign decree of 
election, because God does not owe forgiveness to 
mankind; but why the operation of the Spirit is 
not vouchsafed to the non-elect is a mystery inscru- 
table. And here follows a statement which may be 
regarded as the high-water mark of rigid Calvin- 
ism: ‘“ The assertion that God is bound, either 
in this life or the next, to tender a pardon of sin 
through Christ to every man, not only has no sup- 
port in Scripture, but 7s contrary to reason!” (Vol. 
I., p. 426; italics ours.) On such a platform it is 
easy to see what structure must be erected. The 
absolute literalness of the story of Adam’s trans- 
gression; original sin, in the sense that all men 
were created holy in Adam, had an advantageous 
probation in Adam, sinned freely in Adam, and 
are justly exposed to physical and spiritual death 
on these grounds—fully two hundred and fifty 
pages are devoted to the maintenance of these 
positions. And, of course, on such a view the 
atoning work of Jesus can have but one interpreta- 
tion. That work is vicarious, satisfies divine jus- 
tice, is substitutional, expiatory, includes the idea 
of propitiation, and implies the existence in God, 
simultaneously, of both wrath and compassion, 
while the emphasis of the Atonement belongs 
chiefly to the sacrifice onthe Cross. ‘ The atoning 
sufferings and death of Christ manifest and exhibit 
other attributes, nay, all the other attributes, but 
they are an atonement only for retributive justice”’ 
(Vol. II., p. 435). In the chapters relating to the 
Intermediate State, Heaven, Hell, Dr. Shedd reit- 
erates, with elaborate argument, those views which 
awakened so much of heated discussion when first 
published in the pages of a popular monthly. His 
whole treatment of the questions of retribution, 
duration of penalty, probation, etc., is a marvel of 
logical power; but he fails to comprehend the mag- 
nitude, the depth, the awful intensity, of present- 


is made rove the doctrine > 
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day objections to the traditional doctrine of hell. 
He characterizes the position of Dorner and of the 
Andover school on the question of probation as one 
apparently “invented ” to furnish a basis for the 
“doctrine” of a future offer of redemption. We 
had supposed a logical necessity in the one case, 
and merely an hypothesis in the other. If the 
supposition is correct, these two words are inapt 
and misleading, no doubt unintentionally so. We 
regret to add that eighty-eight pages are devoted 
to hell, and only two to heaven—a disproportion 
hardly calculated to commend the Gospel of Christ 
as one of glad tidings. 

‘Such, in rough shadow-lines, are a few of the 
latest deliverances of ultra-Calvinistic theology, 
supported by the immense learning and scholarly 
research of so great a master. They will call forth | 
vigorous protest, keen attack, strong opposition. 
We have left -ourselves but little space to indicate 
the particulars in which progressive evangelical 
faith proposes a vastly broader system; but such 
distinctions as may be permitted are sharply de- 
fined. From the modern standpoint the Bible is 
treasured as the inspired Word of God, or, rather, 
as containing the divine revelation of truth—not a 
perfect book, not an infallible book, but a wonder- 
fully illumined history of the Divine Redemption 
of the race, culminating in the advent of the Divine 
Redeemer. The revelation from God is at the 
heart of a great historical development. The Bible 
is the record of that Revelation. The Bible shows 
us the way to peace in Jesus Christ, gives us rules 
for the conduct of the Christian life, inspires us with 
faith in all spiritual realities. What it says about 
minor matters of history, chronology, science, may 
be true or false—these results do not stand or fall 


with _truths—ef experience which grow from its 


teaching. If the-story of Samson be a sun-god 
myth, and the Jonah “narrative a fable, it is still 
certain that the development of Israel can only be 
accounted for on the theory of a divine revelation, 
and the progress of Christianity explained on the 
theory of a Divine Founder. Dr. Shedd makes 
the whole to depend upon absolutely unimpeach- 
able minutiz; modern theology rests the inspira- 
tion of the Bible on what it does for human souls. 
Which is the stronger foundation? Modern the- 
ology also knows or cares very little about a meta- 
physical Trinity, and wrestles not with terms famil- 
iar to the Schoolmen. “Substance,” “ essence,” 
“modal,” “persons” (the latter word inveighed 
against by Calvin), are no longer war-cries of con- 
tending parties. But, with Dr. Horace Bushnell, 
it is affirmed that logic shatters the metaphysical 
Trinity ; but the human heart wants the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, and men obey the longings 
of the heart. And of the Christ, disciples of the 
modern school will say with Mozoomdar, “My 
aspiration has been, not to speculate on Christ, 
but to be what Jesus tells us all to be;’ and, be- 
ligving in him as the Revealer of God, our later 
theology accepts his divinity as the only possible 
explanation of his character. Nor is it the purpose 
of modern evangelical thinkers to split hairs in dis- 
cussing the metaphysical problems pertaining to 
the origin of sin. We are sinners—that. is enough. 
God help us to be sinners no longer! is the ery 
they would hear from the lips of all men. All the 
vast and portentous scheme of the older theology 


‘possesses not the slightest practical interest for 


earnest men and women of the more hopeful faith 
who are battling with present temptation. How 
we came to be what we are—who cares? The 
question is, How can we become what we are not— 
the ever-consistent disciples of Jesus? In the 
process of evolution the race has reached a certain 
point; it has steadily fallen, wpward, until now this 
same great principle of evolution assists the en- 
deavor to bring men and women into the love and 
comfort of God. Adam may have been a man or 
a myth, Genesis a legend or a tradition; but sin 
is here, and salvation also through love and hope 
in Christ. The wideness of God’s mercy is like 
the wideness of the sea. Elect—non-elect? Why, 
think for a moment of the Good Shepherd making 
such catechetical distinctions! Will he hesitate to 
answer whoever calls? And just here comes in the 
modern view of the Atonement. What is it? A 
complicated system of checks and balances to pre- 
vent the justice of God from outstripping his com- 
passion, or his compassion from outstripping his 
justice? Will the four Gospels, unassisted by Paul's 
much-debated teaching, warrant the colossal struct- 
ure which rises with forensic severity from the 
arena of Calvinism? Nothing of the kind. In 
the contemplation of the broader faith, the Atone- 
ment is the winning and gracious influence of a 
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Divine Saviour on heart and life, whose death 
manifests the willingness of God to suffer all that 
can be borne to move men to contrition and re- 
pentance ; and this Saviour, who reconciles men to 
God by every act of his life, by every pang of his 
sorrow, by every moment of his crucifying agony, 
wooes the soul to at-one-ment with the mind and will 
of the heavenly Father. Modern theology declares 
that the fact of the Atonement is the most tremen- 
dous in the universe. The scheme of the Atone- 
ment is a matter only of secondary importance. 
On all questions of eschatology the position of 
progressive evangelical thought is one of cautious 
reserve. Its advocates do not fear to be called 
“larger hope” men, but they. recognize endless 
punishment as one of the possibilities of God’s 
moral government. As distinguished from Dr. 
Shedd’s positive and unyielding tenet, that proba- 
tion ends for all men at death, new theology. (so 
called) maintains a reverent agnosticism, and is 
content to leave the problem with the Deity. Yet 
this much is unhesitatingly affirmed: as long as 
- men continue to sin they cannot enter heaven. 
That some may choose eternally to separate them- 
selves from God, because of love of sin, is a neces- 
_ sary admission if we are to believe that God will 
never cease to respect the freedom of the will. 
What resources may be available in other worlds, 
if any, to influence the soul toward righteousness, 
only the great Arbiter can know. Hence modern 
theology emphasizes, with solemn appeal, the /need 
of instant surrender of the heart to God. Delay 
is dangerous, and it may be fatal. 

- But at this point we must bring the comparison 
to its close. We have tried to indicate with fair- 
ness the fundamental differences between some 
aspects of Dr. Shedd’s theology and the views of 
broader evangelical minds. We reiterate our ap- 
preciation of the ability, candor, and fearless con- 


sistency of this eminent scholar, who dares pro-. 


claim, with unfaltering conviction, his repellent 
doctrines. For Dr. Shedd’s character and genius 
we entertain the highest regard. Still, we can but 
think it is a great misfortune for any writer to be 
so thoroughly isolated from the thought of this 
noble era of theological reconstruction that he 
fails to hear the voices and to behold the signs of 
the heralds who bring glad tidings of a purer, sim- 
pler, sweeter, and more catholic Christian faith. 
And if this renowned teacher could only estimate 
the work of the great schoolmen and fathers at its 
true value, and draw a loftier inspiration from the 
buoyant air of nineteenth century thought, as rev- 
erent, penetrating, and profound as that of any age, 
his system would lose nothing of that spiritual 
grandeur which constitutes its sole claim to rever- 
ence, while it would gain in that light and that large- 
ness of love the lack of which is its fatal spiritual 
defect. 


The Stock Exchanges of London, Paris, and New York. 
-A Comparison. By George Rutledge Gibson. (New 
York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Just after the title-page 
of this volume stands the famous saying of Sydney 
Smith that “the warlike power of every country de- 
pends on its three per cents.” This sentence hardly 
exaggerates the influence which stock exchanges now 
exert upon the political as well as industrial affairs of 
nations, and a volume like that before us, which, in an 
interesting if not a graceful and finished style, de- 
scribes their history and present methods, is of value, 
not only to business men and economic students, but also 
to students of public questions generally. Especially, 
perhaps, is its reading to be commended to ministers, 
who are preaching and should preach upon the evils 
connected with these exchanges. In this volume they 
will not find the evils described ; they will, on the con- 
trary, find it maintained that dealing in futures is 
what every builder does when he makes a contract 
to construct a house, and what every clergyman does 
when he makes a contract to perform the pastoral 
work of a parish. They will also be shown how the 
stock exchanges, by collecting information upon every 
form of investment and by showing through the 
- quotations how these investments are regarded by those 
who have studied into their merits, form a valuable 
safeguard to investors and a valuable means by which 
worthy enterprises may secure capital. Yet it is well 
to comprehend the real service which the stock exchange 
renders to the community in order with the more effect 
to attack the evils connected with it. The writer of 
the volume, along with most members of the exchanges, 
is emphatic in his condemnation of bucket shops, which 
he pronounces to be a parasitic growth upon a legit- 
imate industry, and one which should be legislated 
against as being purely and simply a gambling institu- 
tion. Since these bucket shops are carrying on this 
demoralizing work in many, if not most, of our subur- 
ban communities, and legislation against them is now 
possible, it is well to have ministers take hold of th 

question. 


Whittier’s Prose Works. 3 Vols. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) The first of these three volumes 
consists of Tales and Sketches, the second of biograph- 
ical and historical papers, the third of letters on vari- 
ous topics, chiefly political and religious. Turning to 
the last volume first, we have never seen, we think, a 
better balanced statement of the argument for Wo- 
men’s Suffrage in so compact a space as in-Mr. Whit- 
tier’s letter to the Newport Convention in 1869 : 


‘*} ean understand, without sharing, the misgivings of 
those who fear that, when the vote drops from woman’s hand 
into the ballot-box, the beauty and sentiment, the bloom and 
sweetness, of womankind will go with it. But in this mat- 
ter it seems to me that we can trust Nature. Stronger than 
statutes or conventions, she will be conservative of all that 
the true man loves and honors in woman. ere and there may 
be found an equivocal, unsexed Chevalier d’ Eon, but the eter- 
nal order and fitness of things will remain. I have no fear that 
man will be less manly or woman less womanly when they 
meet on terms of equality before the law. On the other 
hand, I do not see that the exercise of the ballot by woman 
will prove a remedy for all the evils of which she justly com- 

lains. It is her right as truly as mine, and when she asks 
or it, it is something less than manhood to withhold it. But, 
unsupported by a more practical education, higher aims, and 
a deeper sense of the responsibilities of life and duty, it is not 
likely to prove a blessing in her hands any more than in 
man’s.”’ 
This extract may serve to furnish the reader with a 
sample of Mr. Whittier’s prose style, and that calm 
and judicial spirit which pervades his treatment of dis- 
puted topics. He is vigorous without being vehement, 
and strong without being intolerant. The Tales and 
Sketches in the first volume indicate that Mr. Whittier 
might easily have won reputation as a writer of fiction 
if he had not chosen to give himself to the work of the 

oet. ‘“ Margaret Smith’s Journal,” which occupies 
about half of the volume, is a remarkably realistic por- 
trait of the life of Massachusetts in the old Puritan 
times, 1678-9. We are rather surprised that this bit 
of historical painting has not won its way to recogni- 
tion as a classic. | 


The Government of the United States. By W. J. 
Cocker, ALM. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) So 
many volumes have already been published which give 
very clearly the outlines of our constitutional history 
previous to the adoption of our written Constitution, 
together with a very lucid explanation of the provisions 
of that document, that we are in doubt as to the useful- 
ness of the volume before us. Our Constitution is 
itself so clear and simple in its style and arrangement 
that the two hundred pages which are devoted to the 
elucidation of itstwenty pages seem to be, in a. measure, 
uncalled for. If there is any school-teacher’s phrase 
which is especially irritating to us, it is that in which 
scholars are told to use the words of the text-books 
unless they can suggest better wording of their own. 


Yet the Constitution. of the United States is a docu-. 


ment upon which a verbal memory might well be 
trained, for upon innumerable occasions the scholar, if 
he thinks at all upon political subjects, will wish to 
recall the exact words of the document. Had the 
author devoted half of these pages to a description 
of how the administration of the general Government 
is carried on, he would have produced a more valuable 
work. | 

The Woman’s Story, as Told by Twenty American Women 
is the title of a collection of stories by the most noted 
American women writers of fiction, each author having 
been asked to select that short story which best repre- 
sented her work. Portraits (bad ones) and sketches of 
the authors by Laura C. Holloway are added. It 
would be easy to suggest the names of several writers 
who should be included in any such collection, but are 
not to be found here—Sarah Orne Jewett, Miss Mur- 
free, Constance Fenimore Woolson, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, and Susan Coolidge, for example—and two or 
three names are included in the list, on the other hand, 
which do not fairly represent that which is best in this 
branch of American literature. We are inclined to 
think that a collection of twenty stories, selected by a 
good judge of American periodical literature, without 
reference to the opinions of the writers themselves, 
might be made to greatly exceed this collection both 
as to literary standard and to entertaining qualities. 
Still, the book is an interesting and pleasing one. To 
our taste, far the best of the stories is that by Rebecea 
Harding Davis called “'Tirar y Soult.” (New York : 
John B. Alden.) | 


The second volume ot Lhe Sermon Bible covers the 
Books of Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
Job, and the first seventy-five of the Psalms. This 
work is fully equal to all demands, since it furnishes 
the essence of the best homiletic work of the day. To 
sermon-makers the book is simply invaluable. It is 
full of suggestive material and a wealth of references 
which enlarge one’s horizon of homiletical literature. 
There is also a commendable catholicity of treatment. 
Preachers of no particular sect are favored, and a 
practical rather than a doctrinal cast is given to the 
sermon outlines ; but there are references to theolog- 
ical treatises and commentaries, so that the person who 
may wish to use one of the outlines can fill it out and 
modify it according to his own way of thinking. In 
that way only is it justifiable, perhaps, for one preacher 
to use another’s sermon without public acknowledg- 
ment. At any rate, we recommend this work with a 
confidence that it will occasion not disappointment. 
(New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 


A prophet’s trade is seldom luerative or popular ; 
their only cheering prospect is the possibility of a gar- 
nished tomb; but this has not daunted Mr. David 
Goodman Croly from publishing, through the forbear- — 
ance of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, his Glimpses of the 
Future, and thus, so to speak, “ reaching a hand through 
time to catch the far-off interest ” or interestingness of 
the glorious Future. The title-page stops our mouth, 
for it commands : “To be read now, and judged in the 
year 2000.” Possibly this is on the principle that the 
proof of the pudding is the eating. Very likely, Mr. 
Croly, if we are alive we shall judge you in the col- 
umns of The Christian Union in the year 2000. For 
the present, since such is your arrangement, we refrain. 
One of your oracles we take the liberty to quote : “ In 
the churches of the twentieth century fewer sects will 
be represented. Creeds will be discredited, and art 
will be appealed to as an object of devotional feeling. 
I look for fewer sects, more union among Christians, 
and a gradual dying out of dogma. If we are to have 
a new modern creed, it will be in union with the latest 
results of scientific thought and investigation.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A collection of twenty new sermons by Archdeacon 
Farrar is just issued by Thomas Whittaker. It is the 
third in the “Contemporary Pulpit Library.” 

—The “Christian Leader,” of Edinburgh, ealls 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards, who is about to visit this 
country on a lecturiiy tour, the most learned woman 
in the world. 

—Mrs. Frank Leslie has sold “ Frank Leslie’s Ilus- 
trated Newspaper ” to Mr. W. J. Arkell, the publisher 
of the “Judge.”- Mr. Arkell’s idea in purchasing 
Frank Leslie’s is, it is believed, to make a straight-out 
Republican rival of “ Harper’s Weekly.” Two edi- 
tions of the paper are published, one in English, the 
other in German. 

—A curious and, in its way, artistic plate has been 
prepared with great care and skill .by Mr. G. Hoeftle, 
of this city. It is called “ Expiatio Universalis,” and | 
contains, in the center, an eugraving of the birth of 
Christ, beneath the text, “ For God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believ 
eth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
This is repeated in 243 languages, the texts being 
arranged symmetrically about a well-proportioned and 
well-drawn arch. The idea of the whole is, of course, 
expressed in the title. ($1.50. 429 E. 114th Street, 
New York City.) 

—The new proprietor of “ The Cosmopolitan,” so 
The Lounger of “ The Critic ” informs us, has adopted 
a novel plan for getting subscribers for his magazine. 
He has hired a parlor ear, christened it “ The Cosmo- 
politan,” and started it through the country. An 
advance agent goes ahead of it and “ bills the town.” 
He advertises its coming in the newspapers and by 
means of bill-boards. ‘The car arrives, and with it 
fourteen energetic canvassers. They divide the town 
into districts and canvass it thoroughly ; then they 
hitch their car, not to the tail of a comet, but to the 
end of a railway train, and rattle off to the next place. 
The only disadvantage of this plan that I ean see is 
that the coming of the advance agent gives the people 
time to hide, and it is ten to one that when the ean- 
vassers arrive they will find a deserted village. — 

—Miss Mary Louise booth, the editor of “ Harper’s 
Bazar,” died on Tuesday of last week at her home in 
this city. She had been in ill health for some time, 
and a summer spent in Europe two years ago failed to 
give her the permanent benefit which it was hoped that 
relaxation of Jabor and change of air would bring 
about. Miss Booth had held the editorship of the 
Bazar ” since 1867, and her industry, taste, and judg- 
ment made her one of the ablest journalists of the 
country. Outside of her editorial work she had writ- 
ten many tales and sketches, and was recognized as one 
of the best translators of French books. Among the 
more important French works translated by Miss 
Booth were Gasparin’s “ Uprising of a Great People” 
and “ America Before Etirope”’ (translated in 1861 to 
show the trend of feeling among eminent foreign 
writers in favor of the cause of the Union), Henri 
Martin’s “History of France,” Laboulaye’s “ Fairy 
Tales,” Méry’s “André Chenier,” and Laboulaye’s 
‘ Paris in America.” : 

—<A novelty is promised by the Leonard Seott Publi- 
cation Company in the American edition of “The Nine- 
teenth Century ” for March, in the shape of an Ameri- 
can supplement containing a series of papers by some of 
the foremost of our educators on the relation of exam- 
inations to education. This subject has attracted con- 
siderable attention in England of late, having been 
started by the “Signed Protest” in the November 
“Nineteenth Century.” The present papers, present- 
ing the question from the standpoint of the American 
educator, will be by ex-President McCosh of Prince- 
ton, President Gilman of Johns Hopkins, Angell of the 
University of Michigan, Carter of Williams, Pepper of 
Colby, Sharpless of Haverford, Magill of Swathmore, 
and Rhoades of Bryn Mawr ; Chancellor John Hall and 
Dr. Howard Crosby of the University of the City of 
New York ; Professors Thompson of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Harper of Yale, Hunt of Princeton, 
Cook of the University of California, Harris of Con- 
cord, David Swing of Chicago, and Rogers of Haver- 
ford ; and Dr. Burnham of Johns Hopkins and Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie and Barr Ferree of New York. 
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THE CONSECUTIVE PERFORMANCES OF WAG- 
NER’S NIBELUNGEN MUSIC-DRAMAS. 


By Epwarp IRENZuS STEVENSON. 


is interesting to recall the fact that Dr. Dam- 
rosch, when in 1884 he undertook what seemed 
a most doubtful sort of experiment, the organizing 
and making popular of grand opera in German, laid 
especial stress, in private and in public, on his inten- 
tion to produce “ The Valkyr”’ from the Nibelungen 
Tetralogy, and, besides that, if possible, to carry 
forward the performances of the entire Ring series in 
New York City, in course of those seasons at the 
Metropolitan to which he, at least, looked forward. 
The second member of the cyclus was accordingly 
produced, after an infinite amount of care and 
anxiety for its reception on Dr. Damrosch’s part 
and on the part of those who were far-seeing as to 
prospects of German art here under its new con- 
ditions. Its success is yet fresh in our minds: the 
curiosity which the public exhibited, the intelli- 
gence with which they listened to and studied the 
work, the extra performances tbat complied with 
such attention to it, and the general desire for the 
bringing forward of its co-members in the series as 
soon as should be practicable. Dr. Damrosch did 
not live to fulfill this enthusiastic purpose of his ; 
but his successors at the Metropolitan have advanced 
it to its completion, while at the same time they 
have represented German operatic works, intimate- 
ly comparable and related to the Wagnerian music- 
drama, to a degree that Dr. Damrosch probably 
would not have deemed feasible within such a time. 

With the production of “Siegfried ” and “ The 
Dusk of the Gods”’ last season, only the “ Rhine- 
gold”’ was left unrecognized here. At the season’s 
close we had the Trilogy, if not the Tetralogy. 
Financially, as well as musically, it was a splen- 
did success. The “ Rhinegold,’’ added to the rep- 
ertory early in this winter, made complete the 
preparation for giving the four dramas. The an- 
nouncement of the plan made a demand for seats 
limited only by the number in the Opera-House— 
one of the largest auditoriums of its sort in the 
world. Besides the hundreds of subscribers and 
habitués resident in New York, to whom attend- 
ance on the cyclus stands for a kind of pious 
art-duty, as well as enthusiastic pleasure, there 
have come musical-hearted people, for the week, 
from Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Worcester, and from 
dozens of cities and towns at lesser distances from 
The scenes and suggestions out- 


those of last year—like those that have regularly 
rewarded any musical works of exceptional inter- 
est, exceptionally well given. From Vorspvel to 
the last measure of each of the music-dramas, the 
intensest interest has prevailed ; at every oppor- 
tunity allowing it, bursts of applause and recalls that 
must have gratified highly all the artists taking 
art. 
. Of the original New York cast for “ ‘The Valkyr,” 
under Dr. Damrosch’s direction, not one member 
participated in last Tuesday night’s representation. 
In fact, the personnel of the Tetralogy’s rendition in 
the seasons that have followed 1885-86 is this year 
quite altered. During this presentment of the cyclus 
there have been prominently before us some artists 
identified long ago with particular réles, as in the 
ease of Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch, Mr. Emil Fischer, 
and Mr. Max Alvary ; and such new-comers to the 
Opera House as Mrs. Moran-Olden, Miss Bettaque, 
Mr. Beck, Mr. Sedelmayr, Mr. Perotti, and Mr. 
Weiss ; besides the singers necessary to those lesser 
responsibilities that cannot justly be called unimpor- 
tant. Last week was, by the by, a somewhat awk- 
ward one for the inclusion of the cyclus—at any 
time not a very easy matter to bring within the 
most fitting time-limitation in New York. Lent 
began on Wednesday, thus necessitating the placing 
of “The Valkyr” on Tuesday night; and the 
‘‘ Dusk of the Gods ’”’ was necessarily set over until 
Monday, with an afternoon performance of Halévy’s 
“ Jewess” put in between on Saturday. But it would 
seem that a better disposition of the four operas could 
be effected, and that without taxing the singers mate- 
rially more than during the average opera week. 
For instance, let the Tetralogy run: Monday, 
“Rhinegold;” Wednesday, “The Valkyr;” Fri- 
day, “Siegfried ;” and Saturday night, “The Dusk 
of the Gods”—the Saturday matinée being, of 
course, an opera not calling for the company’s Wag- 
nerian artists, or making little fatigue for any tak- 
ing part. The innovation of a Saturday night 


opera here is no great one, nor would it be likely 
to be frowned upon if made once or twice in 
the winter, when it is necessary. 

In this giving of the complete Ring cyclus this 
year in New York, as in the example of the indi- 
vidual dramas produced here, the musical perfect- 
ness and success has been the great element for our 
admiration. No finer or more efficient cast could 
be made up for the leading centers of Wagnerian 
music in Germany, unless it be at the Wagner The- 
ater at Bayreuth, where an assembly of singers 
picked out from this or that city’s opera-house is 
grouped together, as far as is practicable—although 
there have been many more shortcomings, both 
musical and dramatic, at Bayreuth and in such 
opera-houses as Dresden’s and at Munich than is 
generally understood. A _ perfectly satisfactory 
singer and actor or actress does not grow on every 
bush abroad, and is never so common a type that 
even the very best subsidized theaters in Ger- 
many regard them as a matter of course and 
easily fill their ranks with them. New York has 


listened this season and last to a group of men and 


women which may stand as a representative one, 
and the grounds for criticism and displeasure would 
exist in pretty much the same measure elsewhere. 
The orchestra is not excelled; and Mr. Seidl's 
leadership of Wagner’s music is a matter of the 
conductor’s direct instruction and long experience. 
The weak and unsatisfactory spot in the American 
representative of the cyclus is the scenery, proper- 
ties, and stage effects, which are not satisfactory, 
accurate, or artistic to their proper degree in the 
case of any single opera, and which range the 
gamut of the shabby, the incorrect, unbeautiful, or 
absurd. ‘There is not one single “set” used in the 
cyclus at the Opera-House which is painted with 
the intelligence or taste, or even the technical skill, 
it should have received; and from the opening 
view of the Rhine depths to the supremely ridicu- 
lous bonfire under Siegfried’s papier-maché corpse 
no amount of kindly imaginativeness is enough to 
make one content. A great deal of (sometimes 
perverse) nonsense is talked about the stage-setting 
of Wagner’s works at the Metropolitan, which has 
been, uniformly, poor and belittling. The scenes 
and effects in “* The Dusk of the Gods” are a 
scandal to Wagner’s memory. It seems ungra- 
cious to speak so severely; but the artistic frame- 
work and the spectacularity of Wagnerism is too 
integral a matter in his theories and aims for such 
persistent slighting of them or critical misrepre- 
sentation. 

It has not seemed necessary to repeat here dis- 
cussions of this or that singer’s share in the Ring 
representations, when such consideration has been 
already fully accorded in course of the winter. 
“The Dusk of the Gods,” however, had not been 
sung this season until last Monday night. We shall 
take another opportunity to speak of the assumption 
of Siegfried by Mr. Alvary (for the first time on 
any stage), which lent some novelty to the occasion. 
The season concludes with the second cyclus, end- 
ing next week on Friday, and no more appropri- 
ate or impressive ending, or one more to the 
present taste of New York, could be conveniently 
made. The Wagnerian constellation is as bright 
as possible in the musical firmament just now; 
and nothing to excel its brilliancy has preceded its 
clear shining. Wagnerianism in itself, as a future 
fact, is,a good deal of an incertitude; but its 
present aspect is unequivocally triumphant. 


TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


LOCAL OPTION IN DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


[In order to ascertain the truth of the statement, 
made by an anonymous correspondent of the Omaha 
“Bee,” that the liquor traffic in Davenport, Iowa, 
was being still carried on, not only in open defi- 
ance of the State law, but with the formal license 
of the city government, The Christian Union wrote 
to two correspondents in that city. Their answers, 
which are published herewith, indicate how the 
principle of local option must prevail in spite of 
State prohibition.— Eps. C. U. ] 

DAVENPORT, Lowa, March 7, 1889. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: | 

Dear Srirs,—lIn answer to yours of the 4th, will 
say that the City Clerk has just informed me that 
there are 176 saloons in this city of 35,000 people, 
and that each pays a license fee of $100 per year 
for the right to sell beverages not prohibited by 
law ; that is how the form of the license reads. [ 
cannot tell you why the law is not enforced, or 


even whether any attempts are made in that direc- 
tion, but will say that fully one-half of our popula- 
tion is German, and that we have a large sprinkling 
of other nationalities. These, with quite a number 
of Americans who patronize saloons, will, I think, 
be a good explanation of the existing state of 
things. 

The only temperance organization we have now 
is the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, who 
a short time since had a few five o'clock teas, where 
I suppose the temperance question was discussed : 
— this I know of nothing being done in that 

e. 

There are also three breweries in full blast, three 
malt-houses, and several wholesale liquor stores. I 
read a good deal of the success of the law in other 
parts of this State, but have had no experience out- 
side of this city ; but these facts will show that as 
far as Davenport is concerned the law is a dead 
failure. Truly yours, Tuomas Crimp. 


Davenport, Iowa, March 7, 1889. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Dear Sirs,—In reply to yours of 4th inst., am 
sorry to state that the report in regard to Daven- 
port is more than true. The saloons here pay a city 
license, $50 or $100, and liquor of all kinds is sold . 
openly in utter defiance of State law, there being 
from 250 to 300 places where it is kept on sale. 
Of course you are aware that two-thirds of the pop- 
ulation here, “or about,” are foreign, and the ma- 
jority of them German. We have a German 
Mayor, and several other city officers who are Ger- 
mans. A. 


THE WEEK. 


On our Correspondence page will be found three 
vigorous letters attacking the position of The 
Christian Union on the question of prohibition. 
Another letter, dated Wiley, Pennsylvania, which 
we have not space to publish in full, concludes as 

Why not, now that we have the chance, try the ex- 
periment of prohibition in Pennsylvania? In most - 
places where it has been tried it is a success. If in 
some cities in Maine there are drunkenness and crime 
from this traffic, those evils in those cities can hardly be 
greater than in many other cities in other States under 
license. What is needed in those cities is not so much 
a change of law as a better enforcement. 
to come in the onward tide of this reform. 

In the country districts and smaller cities of Pennsy]- 
vania the Brooks law accomplishes little or nothing in 
suppressing the liquor traffic. Philadelphia is doing so 
well in enforcing the present partially prohibitory law 
that the people of the State feel pretty well convinced 
that they can and will enforce total prohibition if they 
get it, and that the law will be enforced throughout the 

tate, and more and more fully as the years go by. 
We thank you for your advice, but as we desire to 
make the experiment, I think that nearly all the read- 
ers of The Christian Union in this State will vote for 
the Amendment. 


Still another prohibition correspondent, whose — 
letter—unfortunately as long as it is strong—we shall 
publish in part next week, places at its head the 
printed statement that in Pittsburg, in spite 
of the great reduction in the number of the 
saloons under high license, the number of arrests 
for drunkenness and disorderly conduct has in- 
creased from 4,059 during six months of 1887 to 
4,268 during the corresponding months of 1888. 
If this be true, it would seem that there is only one 
city in the State where the Brooks law has effected 
any sensible diminution in the evils of the liquor 
traffic. Even if prohibition cannot yet be enforced 
in the large cities, the more moderate prohibition- 
ists can reasonably cla'm that in the counties in 
which local sentiment will enforce the law, more 
will be done to abolish the saloons than is possible 
under the high license system. In Pennsylvania 
the people have to choose, not between State pro- 
hibition and local option as in Massachusetts, but 
— prohibition everywhere and license every- 
where. 


This is sure 


The “Voice” this week prints a letter from 
Providence which states that, in spite of the non- 
enforcement of the prohibitory law in that State, 
the number of arrests during the last two and a half 
years is but 9,300 as against 11.300 during the two 
years and a half preceding. A letter in the same 
paper from St. Paul, Minn., says that the arrests for 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct in that city 
were 763 in 1888 as against 687 for 1887, though 
the license fee in 1888 was $1,000 as against $100 
in 1887. Another letter from Minneapolis states 
that in that city the consumption of liquor has not 
decreased at all except in the district with the 
“ patrol limit” where saloons are prohibited. 
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‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Hebrew Scriptures. 


An Introduction to the Study of the 
Bible. Edited by Professors E. T. 
BARTLETT and Joun P. PETERs, of the 
P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 

Part I.—Hebrew Story from the Creation 
to the Exile. 

Part II.—Hebrew Story Sasi the Exile to 
Nehemiah, together with Hebrew Legislation, 
Tales, Poetry and Prophecy. 

Two volumes, large 12mo, cloth, each $1.50. 


From the Rev. Arthur Brooks, Rector of 
the Church of the Incarnation, New York. 
** Presents in a most interesting shape, of 

c 


a Re as to the form and as to the pred 
ens of the Old Testament, some of which = 
Conn a lected for want of the very light that is here 
care, The volume presents evidences of editorial 
Cat larly accuracy, and devout spirit. 
most conc orm the re of the 
ise f th f th 
scholarship 


From Prof. J. F. cities D.D., of Phila. 
** The idea of presenting the Hebrew Scriptures as 
of the people was a happy one, 
will to a large class uf readers a view of the 
ch ‘thoy would hardly have arrived at in any 
ness «f a national literature which is in 
many respects, considered only as literature, the most 
remmastaiiie and brilliant in the history o of nations. 
Admirably adapted to awaken attention of many toa 
— of the Mele and divine teachings of the Script- 
e book, as a whole, is an exceedingly 
contribution to the work of 
making Bible reading attractive, and is, in the bes 
—— SS the word, an Introduction to the Study of 
the 


From the Rev. George Williamson Smith, 

D.D , President Trinity College. 

ae onek: of great permanent value, worthy of the 
scholarly men who have prapeese it, and calculated 
to render wuch assistance to the advanced student, 
as well as to the ordinary sender of the Bible.”’ 

From Charles S. Robinson, D.D. 

The translations of the poetic passages 
are very beautiful beyond anything I have seen. 
Many readers will find in the Bil fe given in this way 
a new and fresh understanding.” 

List of Publications for the Spring season 
sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


Invaluable to those intending to 

aris Exposition, and de- 

sirous of aga in the shortest 

possible time, a practical know!l- 
edge of colloquial French. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
GASTINEAV’S 
Conversation Method 


: Speaking, Reading Writing French. 


. ByE GASTINEAU, M., 
of the Université, Paris, pe Principal 
s of the Conversation School, New York. 
« The method is, so far as possible, that which a 
s " person followsin a foreign land when surrounded 
~ by those who speak only the French. Complete 
= sentences and perfect idiomatic forms are sup- 
s « plied from the first, coupled with their transla- 
s tion and pronunciation so that they be immedi- 
® ately memorized and turned to conversational 
account. 


From the N. Y. Journnat or CoMMERCE. 
** exam by M. Gastineau cover 


tate, jects wit probable needs of Ameri- 
with this volume, and thor- 
. = oughly fam with its contents, an zoey will 


along in a French-speakin coun- 
** e correct pronunciation of 
* every syllable is set forth so clearly 
« that none can mistake it. 


: Price $2.30. 
: : IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO. 


753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 
|} 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


JUST ISSUED 


BY THE 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF 
Publication and Sabbath School Work, 
NEW EDITION 


OF 
Process for Committing to Memory the 


Westminster Shorter Catechism, 


For use in Sabbath Schools = Families. 


By Rev. James R. Boyd. D.D 
1smo, Paper Cover, Price 10 cts. 


Also Reduction in Price of the larger work by 
the same author, on The Westmins 
60 to 50 cts. Address orders to 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 116 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Or any of the eee 5 or Booksellers represent- 


a Month and Board Paid, or 
mmission and 30 Day’s 


(DO) io on 720 Chestnut St, Phila 


horter 


\ 


The subscription price to the 


LADIES ' 
doubled. 
larger. 

value and give 


for your money. 


HOME JOURNAL 
It will be better and 
We shall double its 


will be 


you more of it 
You may have 


the APRIL, MAY and JUNE numbers 
for the merely nominal sum of 
TEN CENTS, and if you like then, 
a yearly subscription can be 
had for half what it capi cost 


after July lst. 


This is the last opportunity to try the Journal at so small a cost. This adverti t 


but once. 


Special Features are, -AN ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE ON ‘NEWPORT. 


| —BY — 
Florence Howe Hall, 


Showing life 
there in the gay 
season — the 
beach, dinners, 
balls, musical 
~ parties, polo, life 


on the. yachts, 


beautiful villas, 
Another fea- 


ture will be STATE BANQUETS, —Presidential por- 


celain of a century, illustrations showing pieces of 


every state dinner set from 
Washington to Harrison, 
also the conservatory,— 

- a state dinner, &c. 


AMATEUR PHO- 
TOGRAPHY—Profuse- 
ly illustrated, is another 

ractical subject tobe found 
in May and June numbers. 


HOW TO GO ABROAD \ with the least 
trouble and expense. 
necessary to take with you for use 
on ship board, and on the Continent. 


Explains just what is 


and what xo/ to take. 
Money matters in 
_ detail. Valu- 
able advice 
d on custom in- 
spection, care 
of baggage. 
fees. Tells 


how to avoid a one and inconve- 
niences suffered by inexperienced travellers. 
These special numbers contain KATE Upson CLARK'S story, “TOO MUCH 


ENTERTAINED.” 


“JOSIAH’S OBITUARY,” by JOSIAH ALLEN’s WIrF. 


Concluding chapters of ‘‘ MILDRED’S AMBITION,” a story of social ambition 


by Mrs. MARY J. Homes. 


“ WEDDING BREAKFASTS,” by Euiza R. 


PARKER. ‘‘HOME DRESS MAKING,” a complete fashion department. “AR- 


TISTIC NEEDLEWORK.’ 
by EBen E, ReExForp. 


“FLOWERS AND HOUSE PLANTS.” 
‘TALKS WITH MOTHERS. ” by Eminent Physicians 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO.., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GREAT OFFER 


For Libraries and Parcels of Books. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 
Rare. Curious. Current. 
Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT_ BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers Street, 
3d door west of City Hall Park. NEW YORK. 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. 


F. P. CLEANFAST Darning 
Robinson | Cotton of 
Dye. our Dye 
Retail stores 
Guaranteed 927 Broad- 
not to way, 2 West 
crock. lig. St., and 
wearing 218 West 
125th Street, 
quality un- New York. 
surpassed. 107 State St., 
Send for 49 West Si., 
price-list. Boston. 


« Spring Music, 


ARE JUST AT HAND. 

Musical Societies and Choirs do well who round 
off the season with the practice of CANTATAS or 
Glee Collections. 

Among many good Cantatas, we publish 
Thayer’s!Herbert and Elsa, 75c., $6.72 doz. 
Romberg’s'Song of the Bell, 60c., $5.40 doz. 
Buck’s 46th Psalim, $1.00, $9.00 per doz. : 
Butterfield’s Belshazzar, $1.00, $9.00 pr doz. 


Anderton’s Wreck of the Hesperus, 35c., 
$2.75 per doz. 


Buck’s Don Munio, $1.50, $13.50 per doz. 
Trowbridge’s Heroes of ’76, $1, $9 per doz. 
Hodge’s Rebecca, 65c., $6.00 per doz. 
Andrews’ Ruth and Boaz, 65c., $6.00 per doz. 


School Committees, Superintendents & Teachers 


cannot do better than to adopt our Ver, Tried 
and True School Music Books. 

Emerson’s Song Manual, Bk. 1, 30c., $3 doz. 
Bk. 2, 40c., $4.20doz. Bk. 3, 50c , $4.80 doz. A 
thoroughly good graded series. United Voices, 
50c., $4.80 doz. Good School Songs. Song Har- 
mony, 60c., $6.00doz. For High Schools. Chil- 


ing or younger classes, and many oth 
Any book mailed post free, for retail price. eas 


Oliver Ditson& Co. ‘Yc. orrson & co. 


BOSTON. 867 Broadway, New York. 


THE THIRD DAY: £205 service by Se 
Scripture and Song adapted i Easter-Tide. 


#%4.00 per 100; 5 cents each if by mail. 


Day or Joy, Capriviry Caprive, Kine or GLory. 
Gates or Day, THe RIsEN Jesus, by same author, 
at same prices. 


EASTER ANNUAL, No. 1 
by favorite authors—new this year. 
84.00 per 100; 5 cents each if by mail. 

Number 1 to 12, previous issues, supplied. ~ 
Full catalogue of Easter Carols, Services and An 

thems on request. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 

$1 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Easter 
* Carols 


q A Sunday-School Service 

PIIS of Songs, Re adings and 

citations, The musie 

is pretty and easy. The 

little folks are re Price, 5 cts., 60 ets. 

per doz., prepaid ; $1.00 per 100, not prep: Lid. 
Fillmore Bros., Wa Drummond, 
Cincinnati, 0. New Yor 

send 30 cents for a sample copy of our Sunday 


school book, SONGS OF REJOICING. 


The following works by the 


REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., 


will be sent to any address, post- 
age paid, on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress The Christian Union. 


Commentaries on the New Testament. 
(A. 5. Barnes & Co.) 


MATTHEW, - - 1°95 
MARKK AND LUKE, 1 75 
JOHN, 175 
ACTS 1 75 
Life of Christ, - (Harpers) $1 75 
Dictionary of Religious Knowl- 
edge, - Harpers) 6 00 
Old Testament Shadows of New : 
Testament Truths, (Harpers) 3 00 
A Layman’s Story, - : - 100 


(Dodd, Mead & Co ) 


For Family Worship. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
PART I.—SCRIPTURAL SELEC- 
PART Ii._FAMILY PRAYERS, 

in Aid of Faith, 

(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


& Hulbert) 
ete 


50 
50 


1 00 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 


No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 


Patent Safety Tint Checks, 
Best safeguard against fraudulent alteration known. 


A full line of Fancy and Staple Stationery for busi- 

ness or vate use, also a fine assortment of sane 

Goods of our own manufacture. Visiting Cards, W 

a Invitations, etc., engraved in the prevailing 
es. 


Francis & Loutrel’s Diaries and Daily Journals 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. | 
Your Custom Solicited. CYRUS F. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 39, No. 11. 


OUTSPOKEN. 


The Ven. John Allen, Archdeacon of 
Salop, was a frank, fearless man. One 
of his rules of life was that if he said 
anything seriously condemnatory of any 
person he was bound to tell him of it. 
Obedience to this rule got him into more 
than one serious difficulty. 

On one occasion he was told that a 
bishop, second to none in influence and 
ability, who was accustomed to write 
when he traveled, had kept some people 
out of a railway carriage by saying “ Oc- 
cupied,” when in reality the seat next to 
him was only tenanted by his papers. 

“Then he told alie,” said the archdeacon. 

On his return home, he wrote to the 
bishop what he had said, and ended the 
letter with the words, “ I am sorry that 
if my information is correct I cannot 
withdraw the statement.” 

The victim of the archdeacon’s candor 
at once wrote to Mr. Allen’s bishop, the 
Bishop of Lichfield, a letter of complaint, 
and Mr. Allen was advised to make an 
apology. He complied by writing the 
following note : 

‘“My Lorp: The Bishop of Lichfield tells 
me I ought to apologize for my letter to your 
lordship. Therefore I do. Your lordship’s | § 
faithful servant, JOHN ALLEN.’ 

he fearless archdeacon was no re- 
specter of persons. A nobleman once 
subscribed toward the building of a 
church. The money was not forthcom- 
ing, and the archdeacon wrote for it, but 
received no reply. He then called on 
the nobleman, and, after being kept wait- 
ing some time, was admitted to an inter- 
view. The nobleman, on being asked to 
pay the subscription, declined to do so. 

” ‘Then, as I hold your written prom- 
ise,” said the archdeacon, “I shall put 
your lordship into the County Court.” 

His lordship did not like the prospect, 
and accordingly gave a check for the 
amount of his subscription. 

“God loves a cheerful giver, and has 
no regard for offerings extorted by fear,” 
said the archdeacon, tearing up the check 
and throwing it into the fire. 

The nobleman, having learned a lesson 
through the encounter, afterwards sent 
the money to the fearless archdeacon, 
with an apology.—[Ex. 


BOVININE. 


The writer, during a recent illness when 
the stomach and intestines seemed unable 
to digest and assimilate any kind of 
nourishment, was advised by his physician 
to try Bovinine ; the results were surpris- 
ing to the patient, if not to the physician. 
No unpleasant results followed, and the 
digestive organs soon attained the power 
to assimilate a more miscellaneous diet, 
and a rapid recovery followed. 1 have 
found on further investigation that there 
exists abundant testimony from leading 
physicians of its great value under similar 
conditions. It was used very largely, in 
combination with miik, to sustain General 
U. S. Grant’s life during the last four 
months while he was completing his mem- 
oirs. Professor A. Loomis, of the 
Medical Department of the University of 
New York,- says: “I prescribe Bush’s 
Fluid Food or Bovinine, and prefer it to 
any similar preparation.” Dr. J.S. Jewell, 
of Chicago, says in effect the same thing, 
and adds : “1 have been waiting for it 
twenty years.” 

Bovinine is a fluid food prepared from 
beef, containing its vital principles in a 
concentrated form, and yet containing no 

article of fibrous or indigestible matter. 
Tt i t is prepared from the raw meat, which 
has not been deteriorated by cooking or 
heating. Whenexamined under a micro- 
scope the blood corpuscles can be plainly 
seen in their original and natural condi- 
tion, a condition which is absolutely de- 
stroyed by cooking. Bovinine contains 
nearly twenty-seven per cent. of soluble 
albuminoids, a much larger proportion 
than any other concentrated food. It 
never grows rancid or putrid, as so many 
of the preparations are sure to do, and is 
so perfectly adapted for digestion that 
the most delicate stomach will take and 
retain it. The nutriment which it con- 
tains is readily taken up by the digestive 
functions, and assimilated without caus- 
ing nausea or inconvenience. 

Bovinine is carefully prepared from the 
formula of the late Dr. James P. Bush, 
and can now be had at all drug-stores, 
and is manufactured by the J. P. Bush 
Manufacturing Co. 


aNEASTER CARDS BY PAIL. 


for postage and registering ; or to an ordering $5.U 
med of the shows packets at one my a $1.00 
will be sent free. 


No. and?4 Cents for tage, 
17 phy a By other r B, to- 
ether witha eee Birthday Booklet and a Lowell 

alendar for 1889. 

No. 2.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for postage, 
10 large oe finer Cards from the above publis with 
Card cut in form of an Easter Bell, and a Booklet Calen- 
dar by M. Ward & Co. 

No. 3.—For $1.00, and 6 Cents sta 
choice selection of 25 beautiful Cards 
Hildesheimer’s. 1 including a Souvenir ‘Booklet 
35 cents), 7 Satin Card and a Cal 

No. r &1.00, and 8 Cents ostage, 

). or a Sonne 


selections from best authors; ; retail price, ~ hs each, including an illum Foca cover, small 
"se % MLE THDAY PA ACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s 
r e e 

No. 10.—SUN DAY-SCHOOL 7, Forse For 50 Cents, 25 Cards of vor Ma arcus Ward’s and 


Prang’s Cards, asso 
ST TAM MPS OR POSTAL NOTES R IVE 
Pearl Cards, and other Novelties, at 15, 25, 50, 75 cents, and $1.00 each, for Birthday or Anni- 
versary, which will be selected with care for different tastes and ages as specified. 
TO TEACHERS ONLY. 
50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful Cards, we two alike, for #1.00, and 8 cents for 


Po tage. Better assortment. #2.00, and 10 cents for P A very choice selection, no two alike, 
: 00, and 20 cents for Postage and eaten oat And for ‘0 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 25 Easter 


no two alike, for 1 


T PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
PAPER BY THE POTN, TWe are manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen Peper (no better or 
* more elegant paper can be made), the ‘‘Commonwealth Linen”? (a 
ood, medium-priced paper), the U. S. Treasury Bond (a touch paper, and very fashionable). Sellin 
irectly from mills to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest Suet oth Sample  pmein 


paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to oe. sent on receipt of 15 cts., and special 
[SCHOOL NEW OR WORN 
ing list, or sen 
House 
ILLUSTRATED. The best home paper. Sample 


prices to those taking orders for these papers with our card packe 
Of current editions. Send ie stamp 
BOOKS 
lea 
Nos. 66 and 68 Duas e St. 
copy free. 37 West 22d Street, NewjYork. © 


i Vacation 


Hl A Party will leave New York 
May 2, fora Tour of 58 Days through 


YOLORADO 


a 


with visits to all the cities, resorts, and» 7 
places of ue interest, and a return | 
—— ugh tah, and over the Denver & Rio. 
| Grande Railway—the 

! On the same date—Thursda 
|| party willleave New York fora 

| Days over the same routes through | 
COLORADO AND CALIFORNIA, | 


Hl Thence through the Picturesque regions of the i 
| 


H. H. CARTER & CO., No.3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
for cur catalogue and blank 
WANTED New York School Book 
HOME DECORATION. 


Great Route.”’ | 
y y 2—a | 
of 72. | 


PATENT © © 
_ ADJUSTABLE 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 22, 


| 
|| lengthofthe Northern Pacific Railroad a 


|| with a week inthe Yellowstone National 
Park. Both these parties will travel in S | 
| cial Trains of Magnificent Vestibu led 
| Pullman Palace Cars, with Pullman | 
| Palace Dining-Cars included. Inci- | 
| dental Trips to the Yosemite Valley and | 
Tree Groves. i 
I. A. WHITCOMB. | 


W. RAYMOND. 
|| (Send for descriptive circulars, designat- | 
Hi ing the ticular trip desired. 


i} 


i J. M. JENKINS, 257 Broadway, New York. | 


Hit} i 


E Join Gaze’s Select Parties. Only 
$115 for 34 days’ trip. Wee 
epartures. best ticketin Dr, Lymn We refer 
v 


$2.50, $3.50 & $5.00 


The #5 00 ed is Imported French Kid and 
Silk Lined. The Price the —, world ever. 
Delighted Ladies 
Praise from ows Quarter. 
CONSOLIDATED ADJUSTABLE SHOE Co., Lynn, Mass. 
a ‘—I am at loss for words that will ex- 


ones permission to the an Abbott. 
Tourist Gazette,’ 5c 
ZE & SON » 950 N.Y 


eo the great pleasure and satisfaction that I have 
. = For illustrated ropram experienced from the wearing of tiie Taylor Adjust- 
or a pair 0 em co not purchase them for 
a SS Rev. Dr. WITHROW, less money. Mrs GILBERT, 


240 Jarvis St. Toronto,Can. 


. Dr. 
21 Holyoke 8t., Boston. 


1. A lady can wear one size narrower of this shoe 

x any other made in existence 
2. The Taylor Patent Shoe requires no breaking in. 

It is comfort from the very — Those with tender 
feet will hail them as a bless 
a — Upper will never crack or break away from 

e sole 

4. The principles of the Tavlor Shoe are such that 


A 


a lady can wear the PATTERN that 
obliged to wear Common Sense Styles in the 
5. This shoe retains its original shape. The Thies 


of the upper will not spread out over the sole. 
6. People whose feet are inclined to swell during 
the day will find ease and comfort under circum- 


invention. 
ALFRED A. TRAVIS 
5 East 14th St., New York City. 


WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILKE. 


Factory Ends at half price ; one ounce 
sin a box—all d silk and a colors. 
package. Latest 
tal note or stamps to 
RMSTR 


INFANTS, 


AAS 


The very BEST GARMENT ever made, 
gs and Underclothes from the 
SHOULDE has nostiff cords, 
ease and freedom. For sale by leading dealers. 
d for illustrated price list. 


stances by wearing this wonderful and ingenious 


wlynt Waist, or True Corset | 


No. 
ar- 
ment. 


Pat. ee 6, 1874— Feb. 
mothers. No. 5 the Misses’ wi 
Ce No. 6, how we dress very yg 


15, 1876. 


ever constructed. It is by 
—, eamans as the most Scientific Waist or 


THE FLY YNT WAIST is the only garment man 
—— where the material of which it is cae | is 
UNE before cut, the only one which in its natural 
contains a Shoulder Brace which su 
8 the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential 
ables abdominal developmen Flynt Waist, fitting 
superbly, permits that most desteable grace of motion 
— only with perfect respiration gained by free- 
from compression. For singers, actre 
ers, O S of elocution or vhysical exerc 


e 
yn Waist is unequaled. Thousands of 
e have fitted by mail satisfactorily, are , constantly 
blessing itsinventor. ** Manual,”’ containin 
es of reading-matter relating to > the 
ae enic Modes of Under-dressing, sent free to 
physician or lady, on application 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, at 
Do you want your 
Children Clothed 


In the latest New York Styles at the least Cost ? 


teach- 
for 


Offer unequaled ‘facilities for the outfitting of 


Boys, Girls Babies 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent 
are served by mail as well as if they were in the Stor 


Catalogues furnished on application: 


60 & 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


> 
v00 


Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, Assorted Colors, 


Sewin k or assorte 


embroidery, etc., 10 cents, mailed to any address by 

mbroidery an itting 

” Eureka Siik M Co., Boston, Mass. 


WHEN THE DEAFNESS !8 CAUSED BY 
SCARLET FEVER, COLDS, 
MEASLES, CATARRH, &c. 
BY THE USE OF THE INVISIBLE 


SOUND DISC 


which at the same to the ears 45 

&. to the eyes, and m 
be worn without removal. 
Sold only by 


HY? s it Supports Stock- 
fits beautifully and with perfect 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn, 


H. A. WALES, Bridgeport, Conm 
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SANG TO HIMSELF. 


Canary birds like company. 
what a girl writes about her pet: 

“Some time ago I purchased a canary 
at a bird store. The little creature was 
thus accustomed to —— ae of its 

At my home it was alone. 

It was homesick. It would 
not sing, it would not eat, but just droop- 
ed and pined. I talked to it, chirped to 
it, and tried my best to cheer birdie up, 
but in vain. 
«J was on the point of returning the 
canary to the bird store, when a friend 
said : ‘Give him a piece of looking-glass.’ 
I did so. I puta piece of broken mirror 
as large as my two hands outside the 
bird’s eage, and fastened it there. 

“He hopped down from his perch al- 
most immediately, and, going. up close, 
looked in, seemingly delighted. He 
chirped and hopped about, singing and 
putting on all the pretty airs he was 
master of. 

“He was not homesick at all after 
that. He spends much of his time before 
the glass, and when he goes to sleep at 
night he will cuddle down as close to the 
glass as he can, very likely thinking he is 
getting near to that pretty bird he sees 
in the mirror. Times. 


Here is 


CHAPEL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 
BLACKWELL’S ISLAND. 


This beautiful chapel was consecrated on 
Saturday, February Yth, by Bishop Potter. 
The chapel is the noble gift of Mr. George 
Bliss, of this city, and the charity is more 
noteworthy because the donor has spared 
neither pains nor expense to make this place 
of worship for the stricken inhabitants of the 


Island as beautiful as the best talent and 


taste to be obtained could make it. 

The architect was Mr. Fred. C. Withers, of 
this city, who has done so much of our best 
work, The style of architecture chosen was 
Gothic, in which Mr. Withers is especially 
proficient. 

The interior is particularly beautiful, and 
among the most noteworthy features are the 
exquisite stained glass windows. The five 
apse windows were imported from Leaten, 
and were the work of the most famous of 
English glass-stainers, Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 
The central window represents the figure of 
eur Lord as the Good Shepherd, with figures 
of the four Evangelists in the windows on 
either side. 

In coloring and drawing they are exemplifi- 
cations of the best modern English art, and 
compare by no means unfavorably with some 
of the best work of the old masters in English 
glass painting. 

No less beautiful in their way are the nave 
and rose windows. These are the work of 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell’s American Agents, 
Messrs. Maitland, Armstrong & Co., No. 20 
Lafayette Place, this city, and are in Ameri- 
can mosaic glass. The exquisite blending of 
the colors shows what can be done in this 
newest of the glass schools by an artist of Mr. 
Armstrong’s — and experience in the use 
of American glass. Although not a particle 
of paint has _ used, the glass seems to 
glow with the artist’s brush, and the result 
may not be inaptly compared to a most deli- 
cate old embroidery. 


CHICAGO AND DENVER 
EXPRESS 


is a new train that is now running dnly 
between Chicago and Denver via the Chicago 
North-Western and Union Pacific Railways. 
It leaves Chieago daily at 5.30 P.m., and 
coaches, free reclining chair cars and Palace 
Sleepers run through, arriving at Council 
Bluffs and Omaha at convenient hours the 
next morning, and at Denver early the second 
morning. eals en route over the North- 
estern are served in dining cars. California 
passengers leaving Chicago by this train Tues- 
day evenings connect at Council: Bluffs with 
the famous ‘‘Golden Gate Special, ”? which 
reaches San Francisco Friday at 7.45 P.M., 
making the time between Chicago and San 
Francisco only three days, the quickest time 
ever made between Chicago and California by 
trains runon regular schedule. Tickets, time 
tables, and full information can be obtained at 
any coupon ticket office, or by addressing 
Witson, General Passenger Agent, 
C hicago, Ill. 


THE BURLINGTON’S “ELI.” 


formerly popular Vestibule Fast Eli’’. 

Train of the Dashes Route has been re- 
sumed between Chicago and Kansas City, St. 
Joseph and ae leaving Chicago daily 
at 5:30 P, The Burlington’s Vestibule 
Trains to 7 sc Denver, and St. Paul will 
continue as before. ey are the best trains 
between Chicago and the points mentioned. 
Tickets can be obtained of any ticket agent of 
Grane orb P.S. Eustis, 
G. ay & Q. R. R., Chicago, 


i 


Soap 


| 


SEEDS : 


SEEDS = AND = PEANTS. 


NLARGED and IMPROVED. 
A handsc me book of 168 page 

hundred’ illustrations an 
beaut-iu: colored paint- 
ed from nature; tells all about the 
BEST SEEDS 


including rare novelties of sterling 
F ‘ARM ANNU Al FOR Plants, Thorough- 
bred Stock and Fancy Poultry. 


HE BEST and MOST COMPLETE Cat 


PLANTS. 


e published for the Garden and Farm. 


Mailed free to rl customers; toothers on receipt of 10 cts., which may be deducted from first order. 


FOR 20 CENTS (ten 2c. enna we will mail the FARM ANNUAL and one liberal packet 


each of Roya 
r.amed varieties, mixed, Eckford’s New Sweet 


Prize, (Fancy, Show and Gia 


Pansies, 15 magnificent 


s, and our Fordhook Largest-flowered Phlox, 


OR one package each of New Greek Winter Onion, lon keeper, delicate flavor, New Mid-Summer 


Lettuce of superb quality, and the new Matchless 
grand varieties of unequaled merit, mailed (with the Farm Annual) for 
e, also to try our Warranted SEEDS—Few egual—anone better. 


everyone who orden. our NewCa 


F YOU WANT MORE information, or have no stam 
SPECIAL LIST OF NOVELTIES, mailed FREE to any address, on Postal Card. 


Both Vegetables and Flowers, six 
cents in stamps. We want 


omato. 


handy, then write for BURPEE’S 
Write Now! 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Fe & Conard Co’s ROSES and SEE. a 


Largest Rose Soowere in America. 


60 Large Greenhouses 
, for Roses Alone. 


THE DINGEE & CO 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas more 
than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
mone cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily 
digested, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons 
Jin health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


\A IS ™ 


COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest M vis Stock fo 
Made Dishes an Boot Te 
tonic.”” Annual aale 8,0 7000-000 


ea, invaluable 


Genuine only with fac-si 
Von Liebig’s signature in 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, London 


) = 
ng effects. - tiontoahome. Catal 
free. HOLBROOK CO., Rx Fifth Ave., N. 


| 


oun Five Hundred finest varieties of ROSES, allthe 
Choicest New and Standard Sorts in mai/ and ex- 
press sizes to suit allwants. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 
pages, elegantly illustrated, is sent FREE TO ALL 
who write for it. 
GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, and CLIMBING 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 
have our New Guide before buying. Send for it—/ree. Address 


ARD CO. West Grove, Pa 


It describes and TELLS HOW TO 


If you plant ANYTHING, it will pay youto 


of the largest 
Seeds 


FERRY & CO. are 
ledged to be the 

agg est 
n the world. 


should sen 
‘0.4. FERRY SCO., Detroit, Mich. 


RE ADK] If you love RARE FLOWERS, 


choicest only, address ELLIS BROS , 
It will astonish and FEES E. 


Relished by Children 


ALWAYS 


BY 

§6PHYSICIANS 
AND 


For those 


“THE GLADSTONE ” LAMP 


is the finest lampin the world. 
It gives a pure, soft, brill- 
iant white light of 85 candle 
power—a marvelous light from 
kerosene oil ! 
ng is Believing. 
wre won lamp it is 
Never needs 
pever smokes 
breaks chimneys, 


0il ;”’ no mming up, 
Fino leaks, no sputtering, 
noclimbing of the flame, 
no of any 
cannot ex- 
Besides al), it 
clear, white 
ight, 10 to 20 times 
the size and brilliancy 
of any ordinary house 
lamp! Elegant 
in Brass, Nickel, Gold 
or Antique Bronze. 

Send for illustrated 
=. pricelist. Single lamps 
= wholesale price, care- 
J boxed and sent by ex- 

press. 


New Winter Rebore. 


THE PRINCESS ANNE 


RGINIA BEACH, VA. 


This new, and appointed hotel Is 
now open. Situated on the ATLANTIC OCEAN, 18 
miles east of OLK, VA.. accessible by NOR- 
FOLK AND VIRGINIA BEACH R. -,» and on 
direct line between the North and South. A primeval 
pine forest of about 1,000 acres, with beautiful drives 
and walks. Asa health resort it has no superior. For 
further information, etc., —— 


W. ALM er 
E. CRITTENDEN Gaia of HY a HOTEL, 
OLD COMFORT, VA.) Co y’s office 
“4 Broadway, New York (Room 4). 


HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns. Stopsallpain. Ensures 
comfort to the feet. lic. at Druggists. Hiscox &Co., N.Y, 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


om its combination of valuable medicines, is superior 
 ~ the essence of Ginger in the cure of Cramps, Colic 
pa psia and Bewel disorders, and is invaluable for all 
roatand Lang troubles. Use it without delay if you 
have Cough, Bron Lungs. b0c. & $1, 


WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


A COMFORTABLE HOME for Americans in 
Paris, France, at moderate prices. References 
awong Christian Union subscribers. Address 
Mme. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo. 


WE HAVE MANY AGENTS who are able 
under our *‘ new plan ’’ to make money by obtain- 
ing subscribers for The Christian Union. It can 
be done, and we would be glad to hear from many 
more who want to know how to doit. Please write 
us and find out. PustisHerR CHRISTIAN UNION. 


825 BUYS A GOOD CALIGRAPH, in per 
fect order. Just the thing for a person doing their 
own writing. Regular price, new, $60. C, Chrie- 
tian Union Office. 


A LADY, WELL EDUCATED, careful trav- 
eler, having good business capacity and excellent 
health, experienced in massage and nursing, 
wishes to accompany lady to Europe during sum- 
mer months; suitable references. Address Eu- 
rc pe, care Christian Union. 


STENOGRAPHER.—A com petent 
young lady would like a position as stenographer. 
Good references given. Address M. M., Dover, 
Mass. 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER, inthe Berk- 
shire Hills, on high ground, in Great Barrington, 
Mass., a large furnished house, with all modern 
improvements, in best sanitary order. Hot and 
cold water on both floors ; large, pleasant grounds 
and shades; good stables; garden, fruit, etc.; 
near churches, station, post-office. For full par- 
ticulare, address Box 184, Great Barrington, Mass. 


FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE. —$38,000 will 
buy my Fruit Farm, 100 acres, two miles from 
Judsonia. Best fruit station on Iron Mountain 
R. R. Evening train here arrives in St. Louis 
(292 miles) early next morning. Large new 10-room 
two-story residence; good outbuildings; two 
tenant houses ; 40 acres in fruit—apples, peaches, 
pears, plums, grapes, and berries. We pick fruit 
here seven monthsin the year, from the 15th of 
April, and plow all winter. Mild temperature : 
high, healthy location; good free-stone water, 
cures kidney complaints; excellent society, 
mostly Northern people ; good schoo’s, churches, 
and college. A good manager can easily clear 
$2,000 yearly on this place. I wish to retire, and 
would take nice city or town residence in par 
payment; balance on easy terms. Title perfec 
and no incumbrance. Address owner, Capt. D. L- 
McLeod, President of Fruit Growers’ Associatio 
Judsonia, Ark. 


ike never “‘#melis oO e 
LAMP. CO., 10 East 14th Street, NewYork. 
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“ANGER IS AS A STONE CAST INTO A WASP’S NEST.” 


—FRom THE MALABAR. 


rHE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


TO NEW READERS. 

If any person finds this paragraph marked, he 
will please understand that we send him the paper 
for examination, and trust that he will be suffi- 
ciently interested to send us $1 for a four months’ 
trial subscription at least. 


OUR NEW SERIAL. 


We begin this week the publication of a new 
serial story by Mrs. Barr, “ Feet of Clay,” which is, 
in our judgment, decidedly the most dramatic story 
Mrs. Barr has yet written. It is characterized by 
her freshness of spirit and feeling, her strong grasp 
of character, and by more than common dramatic 
force. It will run through about three months, and 
will add to a literary reputation which is rapidly 
growing. Mrs. Barr has made great advances in her 
art and in popularity during the past two or three 
years. An elaborate review in the current “ An- 
dover Review ” speaks of her as the foremost woman 
novelist in America. Her work has always been 
peculiarly acceptable to our readers, and “ Feet of 
Clay ” will be no exception. 


OUR HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Last year we were enabled, through the benevo- 
lence of friends, to put on our list 180 missionaries 
stationed on the frontier, whose salaries are exceed- 
ingly small and whose facilities for obtaining litera- 
ture to stimulate them in their work are very lim- 
ited. These subscriptions are about expiring. We 
have but $40 on hand in this fund, and we want 
$270 to renew last year’s papers, and as much more 
as we can get for this purpose, as there are thou- 
sands who need and ought to have the benefits of 
The Christian Union who cannot afford to pay for 
it. When we ask others to help us in doing a good 
work we are always willing to do our share; we 
therefore furnish The Christian Union for this pur- 
pose at one-half the subscription price. 


COMMENTS ON MR. CARNEGIE’S ADVICE. 
IT WAS SOUND. 


To the Publisher’s Desk : 

Will you, with your usual fairness, please publish a 
business man’s opinion of “ A Sharp Comment ” in your 
issue of February 28 ? | 

I think the “ Comment ” is unjust to “The Youth’s 
Companion” because it ignores the two accompanying 
parts of “Bits of Advice,” and the editors’ comments 
thereon. But this is of little consequence ; that paper 
can bear it. 

I think the comment is unjust to Mr. Carnegie 
because it assumes that he gives ideals of manhood, 
instead of specific advice for business success. This, 
too, is of little consequence ; Mr. Carnegie can bear it. 

I think the comment is unjust to the young readers 
of The Christian Union because it warns them to “ be- 
ware ”’ in a spirit that is misleading and injurious ; and 
this is of serious consequence. 

He implies that, because the article omits the great 
moral and spiritual principles of life, and gives only 
the business principles, it is, therefore, highly danger- 
ous to youth. | 

A man may follow all the advice in that article as a 
business man and at the same time be a true Christian. 

The wonder is that a man who claims to have so 
“keen appreciation of serious humor ” could not have 
comprehended the specific purpose of Mr. Carnegie’s 
advice. 

No, young reader of The Christian Union, he is not 
“fooling thee.” If you do not follow closely the 
principles laid down in that advice, you will not succeed 
in business. 

But business success alone is not life, it is a great 
element in life. Seek other elements to make up the 
full-orbed man. J. M’E. Drake. 


IMPRACTICABLE FOR THE GREAT MAJORITY. 


To the Publisher’s Desk : 

I quite agree with the “sharp comment of a busi- 
ness man’s ideals” of your correspondent, Ellis G. Sey- 
mour, and fully sympathize with his “keen s uce of 


serious humor,” after perusing snch a specimen .° a 


business man’s ideas. But, beyond this, ihe chief gist 
of Mr. Carnegie’s advice to young men is so weak as 
to be little short of ridiculous. Suppose every young 
man were to fill his ideal—see himself a “ partner or 
head of a great commercial house ”—where, in the 
name of the commonest common sense, would the work- 
ing force of the establishment come from? Would not 
all partner and head form a queer sort of great com- 
mercial enterprise ? Unfortunately, there is not only 
too much of this sort of loose advice given to ambi- 
tious American youth, but a dangerous, ever-increasing 
struggle to attain high position and great profits, with 
corresponding contempt for the humbler forms of 
work-force, on whose steady shoulders success of part- 
ners and heads of industrial establishments can alone 
be achieved. Rather than such advice, our young men 
need to be thoroughly grounded in the understanding 
that the chief bulk of mankind will always, in the very 
nature of things, be compelled to assume the position 
of manual workmen, while comparatively few can be 
superintendents and bosses. | 

As it is, there are vast hosts of men hanging idly 
about in useless quest for situations that will give 
high position and large pay, instead of setting manful 
shoulders to the wheel of honest endeavor in humbler 
and more useful capacity. Plain work is the inevitable 
lot of the great mass of mankind, and the best advice 
a young man can receive is to fit himself by practical 
knowledge and patient habits of industry to the thor- 
ough mastery of that branch of work-craft he is best 
fitted for, that his endeavors in that line may gain a 
modest competence with health and honor. 

W. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S EXCHANGES 
AND OTHER SOURCES. 


Humanity may endure the loss of everything ; all its 
possessions may be torn away without infringing its true 
dignity—all but the possibility of improvement.—[ Fichte. 


MORE OR LESS FUNNY. 


One of the most striking pictures in the Verestchagin 
collection at the Art Institute is “The Forgotten Sol- 
dier.” It represents a bit of rough country, some sky, 
and a watchful vulture. “ But where is the soldier ?” 
asked a visitor the other day. ‘I can’t see how the 
name of this picture can be made to fit it.” “ Why, 
the name is appropriate, of course,” said the man who 
knew all about art. ‘“ The picture is called ‘ The For- 
gotten Soldier’ because the artist forgot to put the 
soldier in.”—[Chicago News. 


Dentist (to fair customer in chair)—*“ Are you not 
Miss Smith, of Madison Avenue ?” Miss Smith (coldly) 
—“Yes.” “TI think I had the pleasure to meet you in 
Saratoga last summer.” “ Indeed ; you will see, sir, 
that you get hold of the right tooth.” He got hold of 
the right tooth, but it came harder than any tooth Miss 
Smith ever had pulled.—[Epoch. 


Banker Rosenthal directed his bookkeeper to address 
a pretty rough letter to Baron X., who had promised 
several times to pay what he owed, but had neglected to 
do so. When the letter was written it did not suit 
Banker Rosenthal, who is very excitable, so the latter 
hastily penned the following: “ My Dear Baron X.: 
Who was it that promised to pay up on the first of 
January? You, my dear Baron, you are the man. 
Who was it that promised then to settle on the first 
of March? You, my dear Baron. Who is it that 
didn’t settle on the first of March? You, my dear 
Baron. Who is it, then, who has broken his word 
twice, and is an unmitigated scoundrel ? Your obedient 
servant, MosE RosENTHAL.”—[From the German, in 
Texas Siftings. 


First Statesman—“ Dis yere new Mayor of ours is 
startin’ out like one of der reg’lar silk-stockin’ re- 
formers. He seems ter fergit der boys dat put him up.” 
Second Statesman—*“ Oh, don’t you fret, Teddy. Jest 
wait till der Boss gits back from his vacation, and 
yer’ll see who’s runnin’ dis town !”—[ Ex. 

Doctor—“ What did you get by striking, my man ?” 
Striker—“ Infarmation.” “But I thought it was more 

y you wanted.” “ Sure’n it was that, whin oi sthruck, 

ut it’s well infarmed oi am now that the nixt toime 
oi sthrike it will be when oi’m on the perlayce force.” 


-—[Harper’s Weekly. 


Teacher—“ What does Condillac say about brutes in 
the seale of being ?”” Seminary Girl —“ He says a brute 
is an imperfect man.” ‘ And whatis man?” “Man! 
Oh, man’s a perfect brute !”—[Ex. | | 

Pat (just landed, reading the sign in the window 
“help wanted ””)—“ Hilp wanted, is it ? Well, begorra, 
it’s not Patrick O’Shaughnessy will ever lave a fellow- 
being in distress.” (And he tears off his coat and dashes 
madly inside.)—[ Epoch. 

“Say, Cholley,” asked one newsboy of another, 
“ what’s a payin teller?” “ He’s de man what pays 
out de money.” “ An’ what’s a receivin’ teller?” 
‘«‘ He’s de man what takes in de money.” ‘ An’ what’s 
de cashier ?” “ He’s de feller what gits away wid de 
money.”—[Harper’s Bazar. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money market remains easy in 
London, though the week has witnessed 
a slight depletion in the Bank of Eng- 
land surplus reserve—not anything seri- 
ous in amount, however. The discount 
rate remains unchanged. 

Here rates for money have stiffened 
about one-half per cent., and are, on the 
uverage, two to two and a half per 
cent. on call; yet the banks are offer- 
ing sixty-day money at three per cent., 
and are very solicitous to make loans at 
this rate. The new administration of 
the Treasury has not yet indicated its 
policy with regard to purchasing bonds 
with the surplus accumulations, but as 
any absorption of funds by the Treasury 
will make but little impression on the 
money market, with the bank supply so 
bountiful as at present, there need be 
no haste in renewing such purchases. 
Nothing is heard of an extra session of 
Congress as yet, and unless one is called 
by President Harrison to legislate on the 
reduction of the revenue, we may antici- 
pate that the purchase of bonds will 
soon be renewed, as the only means of 
using the useless accumulations of Gov- 
ernment funds. General business is ver 
good, but profits are exceedingly small, 
from the iron trade to dry goods. Rail- 
way earnings continue to improve, but the 
fact of one business-day less in Februar 
than last year makes a good deal of dif- 
ference in the comparative February 
returns for the full month. The first three 
weeks of the month, as we have reported, 
exhibited comparatively a large  in- 
erease in gross returns; and this gross 
increase prubably means a much larger 
net increase, for the better showing comes 
from higher rates, and not from very much 
larger tonnage. 

One of the events of the week is the 
reported purchase of a majority of the 
‘Loan and Improvement Company’s shares 
by a syndicate, whose aim is to secure the 
controlling interest in the New York & 
Northern Railway Company, a majority 
of the stock of which is owned by the 
Improvement Company. The syndicate 
is made up of Standard Oil men, who are 
also large owners of the New York & 
New England Railway Company, and as 
the latter railway is connected with the 
former at the town of Brewsters, about 
fifty-five miles from the city, it is reason- 
able to suppose, notwithstanding partial 
denials from parties supposed to know, that 
a union of the two roads, which together 
constitute a through line from Boston to 
New York, is the final intention of this 
new move, and especially as the New York 
& Northern Company owns forty acres 
of land between High Bridge and their 
terminus at 155th Street, on the north 
_ side of Harlem River, which is really of 
more value than the whole bonded debt 
of the Company, and which would prove 
invaluable to a large through freight busi- 
ness, such would develop with the 
consolidation of the two lines named. 

The Richmond Terminal Co, which 
owns and runs a large Southern system 
of railways, has succeeded in negotiating 
a loan of $5,000,000 to pay off a floating 
debt incurred in the purchase of a con- 
trolling interest in the Georgia Central 
Company, and the managers of this com- 
pany predict now that they will be able 
to pay a dividend on the Terminal com- 
mon stock within a year. Certainly, 
Southern railways never were doing bet- 
ter than now, and the prospects are that 
large manufacturing interests are to be 
established in the South during the next 
year. With less politics and more mate- 
rial enterprise in the South, we may look 
for a large influx of Northern capital into 
the Southern interior States, where large 
beds of iron ore lie undeveloped, await- 
ing the magic touch of capital and labor 
to uncover and utilize it. 

The Northwestern and Southwestern 
railway lines are doing better, as we re- 
ported previously, in earnings, and a dis- 
position is felt in the stock market to buy 
up the shares of the St. Paul, Northwest- 
ern, and Burlington & Quincy companies 
for higher prices, based on better times 
for the roads. 

The coal stocks are depressed for the 
time being, as a mild winter has some- 
what reduced consumption of coal, but 
there is no doubt about an excellent coal 
trade in 1889 both in anthracite and 
bituminous coals, and any calculation 


United States Government 


Texas, I would solicit correspondence with 


which leaves this probability out of ac- 
count will miss it 

The Union Pacific Co. has consolidated 
several of its branch roads, making one cor- 
poration of them, thus reducing expenses, 
and in various ways assuming smaller 
liabilities in current running accounts. 

The exports at the New York port are 
again large, and while shipments of wheat 
are light, the corn shipments are very 
heavy. Indeed, corn as an article of 
export is becoming a very important 
factor ; and during the two months of 
this year we have exported, from all 
ports, more than five times the amount of 
corn exported from this country in the 
corresponding months of 1888. This 
movement is one due largely to an ex- 
traordinary demand from France on ac- 
count of short wheat crops both here and 
there. 

The bank statement of the city banks 
for the week is as follows : 


Loans, inerease............ $4,069,100 
Specie, decrease........... ,290,400 
Legal tenders, decrease.... 262,900 
Deposits, increase........ 675,800 
Reserve, decrease.......... 3,722,250 


This leaves the surplus reserve at about 
$8,500,000, with money closing at two 
per cent., about, on call. 

WALL STREET. 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE | 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


8% Guaranteed First Mortgages, 8% 


Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 
ean Loan and Trust Co. of Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, payable at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually. 


8% First Mortgage Bonds, 87% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 
rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
holders after the bonds and interest are fully 


ar 0% Syndicate Investments, 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 


GF Send for circulars and Company record, showing 
$2,000,000 profits to investors since 1883. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
CAPITAL, $540,000. SURPLUS, $637,547.50. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St., Boston. 


Texas Loans at can Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and seven years in Loaning East- 
ern Money on Real Estate since coming to 


private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time ; 
Real Estate Loans in Texas, 
Paying & per cent. net to investor. 
Address 
£. B. CHANDLER, 


San Antonio, Texas. 


BUSHNELL & * 
BUSHNELL, 


Real Estate and Private Bankers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First Mort 
terest 6, 7. and 8 per cent. 
Interest Coupons collected. 


et to Investors. 
REFERENCES: First National Bank and 


e security. In- 


St. Paul 
National Bank. Sr. Paul, Minn.: and First National 
Bank. Beston, Mass. Correspondence solicited. 


4 
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The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Capital Paid in, $600,000. 
RES and GUARAN- 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
CAPITAL, $500,000 
SURPLUs, 2305 TOTAL, $1,045,230 


Allows interest on deposits ; and interest on balances of 
active accounts of merchants and others, subject to 


Offers 6 per cent. DEBENTURES check as in k; i 
TEED MORTGAGE NOTES. with Mow 
UNION TRUST COMPANY, of New York, and | mortgage with title guaranteed, asco security. 
SECURITY COMPANY, Hartford, Trustees for De- Acta as Execu r, Trustee, and under 
Chartered 1872, and has always been under the | trar, Trustee, t — Sorat cial agent oF tates 
su of CommmcticuT Banx ComMMISsionERS. cities, to 8, and other co i 
amount of bonds which this Y can issue Sor seal with pon in Mow 
or is limited b York, and elsewhere. Collects rents, cou- 
and Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 7 = TRUSTEES: 
Garrett A. Van Allen, John D. V 
noon, N. Jockaes, President, Middletown, Gonn. Warner Van Nord John Van Voor 
Graves & Vinton Co., Western Mgrs., St. Paul., Minn. van Vo Ww 
G. Van Nostrand, James Roose 
e u enry W. staver, . W. Van 
R. Jonnson, New York A Robert B. Rooseve Henry W. 0. Edye, — 
With Gilder & Farr, 31-33 Street. | Geo. M. Van Hoosen, Jotham ow, 
Wm. Dowd, George F. 
William Remsen, Peter Wyckoff, 
W. D. Van Vieck, | Daniel A. Heald. 


| 
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CAREFUL INVESTORS 


Would do well to write for description of 
securities and our references. 


GUARANTEE LOAN AND TRUST C0. 


Cor. Sixth and Wyandotte Sts. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BISHOP, GORHA 


EpwarpD F. Bisuop, 


& YAN KLEECK, 
‘9. Gorman, } DENVER, Colo. 


INVESTMENTS AND LOANS. 

Money loaned; interest collected; investments made 
and taken care of, for Eastern investors in Colorado 
and the West. 

References :—Robert M. Morse, Jr., and Edward C. 
Perkins, Boston ; James M. McLean, Pres. Man. Life 
Ins. Co., and Amos Cotting, New York; and the 
Banks of Denver. 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid up, $130,000 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD Bec. Capital $400 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO,, 
DES MOINES, 10WA. 


Hegotintes Binet Mortgage Loans on inspected farm 
in Iowa and Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city 
real estate in Des Moines, Omaha, and Sioux City. 


Fifteen years’ ex any. 
We are loaning tor several of the leading insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. and 
many private institutions. References: Hon. Charles 
Dewey, Pres’t of Nat’) Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. 

E. L. Temple, Treas. Marble Savings Bank, Rutland, 
Vt.; Hon. M. L. Morrison, Treas., Peterborough, 
N. i. ; v. Robt. A. Hume, Ahmednager, India 

Prof. H. A. Newton, New Haven, Conn. ; A. J. New- 
ton, Brooklyn, N. Y.. and many others 


$12,000,000 


INVESTED DURING THE LAST 13 YEARS 
WITHOUT LOSS SHOULD COMMEND OUR 
DEBENTURES AND MORTGAGES TO 


rience without loss to any investor. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS. THESE SECU-/H., KE. 


RITIES ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY 

SPECULATIVE ELEMENT, AND YIELD SIX 

PER CENT. INTEREST. SEND FOR “12 

YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN WESTERN MORT- 

GAGES.” | 

NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST C0., 
to put a small amount of money 


160 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
D will doa large amount of good in 


where it 
Buy a TONTINE INVESTMENT BOND, 


time of need ? 

which provides:—An Independence in Later Years. 
For the Comfort of qd ife in her declining years. 
An educational fund for your child. A Fund to start 

our Son in Business. An income for your Daughter 
bo keep her from want during life. income for 
your Tnvalid Brother or Sister. For the Investment 
of a ion of your Estate, so that each of your heirs 
may rovided for during their lives. A 
against the many circumstances causing want in old age. 


BONDS SOLD ON INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS. 


AMERICAN TONTINE SAVINGS UNION, 


280 Broadway, New York. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


to 8 
First Mortgage Bonds, 7 o ont. 


e remitte 
BEST LOCATION IN THE 
een years’ Ample Capi- 


e connections. rtothe “C 
alist.” Send for Form, Circular, and feferences 
before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 


On approved productive reaity in the Coiden Be!lt 
of the Middie West at one-third its value, make 


The Safest, Most Frofitable, 


AND MOST DESIRABLE of all Securities 
for judicious investors. Write for particulars 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 
James KANSAS CITY, Kansas. 


Capital, $300,000. Paid up $350,000. 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
JOHN D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SICLEN., Secretary. 


JoHN«F Burts &=Co. 
BANKERS, 


CRETE, NEB. 


We. make a specialty of real estate invest- 
ments for non-residents, and of choice 
farm and city loans. Crete is a city pos- 
sessing great attractions and natural advan- 
tages; beautifully located in a valley of the 
Big Blue River, while the country surround- 
ing is exceedingly rich and fertile. Send for 
references, map, and descriptive circular. 


87, 97. 10% 
Mortgage Investments 


For particulars and references, address 


THOMAS &C0., - - TACOMA, 


Washington Territory. 


COME TO THE LAND OF 


BIG RED APPLES 


Pears, Prunes, Etc. Where the climate is so mild gras 
remains green during all the year. U.8. census repor 
shows Oregon healthiest State inthe Union. Rich land 


cheap. Send stamp for an Lllustrated Pamphlet to 
BOARD OF TRADE, Salem, Oregon 

Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 

Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
Asseta, $2,000,000. Highest rate of interest consist- 

ent with choicest security. Ask for information of 

immons, Vice-President. E. 8. Onmssy, Pres. 

1 NASSAU &T.. NEW YORK CITY. 


~ 


There is wide-spread confi- 
dence in sending money west 
for investment. There is also 
much distrust. Perhaps some 
of the confidence may be rather 
blind ; and some of the distrust 
may be due to want of par- 
ticular information. 

A primer on the subject pub- 
lished and sent free by the 
Kansas City Investment Com- 
pany, will open one’s eyes to 
the avoidable dangers as well 
as the safeguards. 


Tue Kansas City INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


YY 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


CAPITAL $1.000.000. 
7% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6% GOLD DEBENTURES. 
57% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and Principal payable in New York. 30 years’ 
experience. -No investor ever lost a dollar or waited a 
day for his dues. Savings Certificates for sums of $5 
and upwards convertible at any time. Our securities are 
largely held by Trustees, Guardians, Colleges, Savings 
Banks, and investors throughout all the Eastern States. 
For references, testimonials and full information apply to 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
71 State St., Siheey, N.Y. . 40 Wall St., N. Y. City. 
2 South 4th St., Philadelphia. 35 Congress St., Bosto& 


Reference by ission to The Christian Union or ee 
the Independent,” New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 
upwards. Prom t Payment of Princi and 
Interest Cou 
without c 
— 
= 
Be 
= 
B= 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


MARCH. 
By Crevia THAXTER. 


The keen north wind pipes loud ; 
Swift scuds the flying cloud ; 
Light lies the new-fallen snow ; 
The ice-clad eaves drip slow. 
For glad spring has begun, 

And to the ardent sun 

The earth, long time so bleak, 
Turns a frost-bitten cheek. 
Through the clear sky of March, 
Blue to the topmost arch, 
Swept by the New Year’s gales, 
The crow, harsh-clamoring, sails 
By the swift river’s flood 

The willow’s golden blood 
Mounts to the highest spray, 
More vivid day by day ; 

And fast the maples now 
Crimson through every bough, 
And from the alder’s crown 
Swing the long catkins brown. 
Gone is the winter’s pain, 
Though sorrow still remain, 
Though eyes with tears be wet. 
The voice of our regret 

We hush, to hear the sweet 

Far fall of summer’s feet. 

The Heavenly Father wise 
Looks in the saddened eyes 

Of our unworthiness, 

Yet doth he cheer and bless. 
Doubt and Despair are dead ; 
Hope dares to raise her head ; 
And whispers of delight _ 

Fill the earth day and night. 
The snowdrops by the door 

Lift upward, sweet and pure, 
Their delicate bells, and soon, 
In the ealm blaze of noon, 

By lowly window-sills 

Will laugh the daffodils! —[Selected. 


THE NEWSBOY. 


By Epitru M. Tuomas, 


Up from the city’s murky streets forlorn 
a comes aringing cry at early morn, 
That lets my fancy;pass these stony bounds, 
By hinting of sweet country sights and sounds, 


Down there a little Mercury of the press, 
Bright-eyed, shock-haired, and ragged, as I 


guess, 
Cries the damp roll of ‘* Tribunes”’ ’neath his 
arm ; : 
The listening walls give back the shrill alarm. 


Morning piapers! Morning piapers!”’ 
still—- 

Like some quaint bird with but one call or 
trill! 

"Tis ** Morning piapers! Morning piapers !”’ 


ay, 
There is an old-world accent in the cry. 


Unknown this cuckoo fledgeling of the street 
Beguiles my lingering sleep with service sweet 
Of morning pipers, piping blithe and clear 
From some imagined sward or thicket near. 
—[Youth’s Companion. 


RESURGAM. 
By J. C. HowpeEn. 


The winter morn of cheerless gray 
awns slowly up the sky ; 
And in the cold, bleak light of day 
The drifting snow-wreaths lie. 


And all green things are lost to sight 
Beneath a weight of snow, 

And down into the cold, dark night 
The winter day doth go. 


But ’mid the gloom of wintry skies 
resh spring morns that brightly rise 
With sweet and balmy air. 


Even thus, most gracious Lord, amid 
The gloom of death, we see 

Life everlasting safely hid 
And garnered, Lord, in thee. 


The dreary grave is but the field 
Where hes the hopeful grain, 
And what with many a tear we yield 
Shall be our own again. 
—{Chambers’s Journal. 


CONTENT. 
By 


Happy the man that, when his day is done, 
Lies down to sleep with nothing of regret. 

The battle he has fought may not be won, 
The fame he im be just as fleeting yet. 

‘olding at last his hands upon his breast, 

Happy is he, if, hoary and forspent, 

He men into the last, eternal rest, 
Breathing these words: ‘‘ I am content.”’ 


But happier he that, while his blood is warm, 
Sees hopes and friendships dead about him 


ie, 
Bares his brave breast to envy’s bitter storm, 
Nor shuns the poison barbs of calumny ; 
And ’mid it all stands sturdy and elate, 
Girt only in the armor God hath meant 
For him who ‘neath the buffetings of fate 
Can say to God and man: “‘ I am content.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
MONEY MATTERS. 


INVESTMENTS THAT ARE OFFERED AT 
THIS TIME: SUGGESTIONS TO IN- 
TENDING INVESTORS. 


Fortunate persons who find remaining 
in their hands a margin above their im- 
mediate necessities will, if they are also 
wise and provident, seek at once a profit- 
able form of re-investment. Opportuni- 
ties for such re-investment will never be 
wanting ; the difficulty will be to select 
such forms as offer not merely a fair 
profit, but also a safe profit ; and the 
cautious and far-sighted investor will 
view with suspicion the tempting offers 
of extraordinary returns that are made 
on every hand. He will seek the advice 
of those men whose individual successes 
have been permanent. He will select for 
the guardians of his savings, and for his 
guides in Te men whose per- 
sonal integrity is known, and who possess 
an experience that fits them for the trust. 
If he is a religious man and reads a re- 
ligious newspaper, he will perhaps con- 
sider as of value to him the opinions of 
that newspaper. 

Prominent among the forms of invest- 
ment that are viewed with favor is the 
“Western mortgage,” and the reason is 
not far to seek. The great West, with 
its boundless natural resources of infinite 
variety, and its rapid development during 
recent years, requires capital. In the 
very nature of the case, also, it offers a 
safer field for mortgages than the East, 
where increase in material values must 
hereafter be slow. Here, to use a com- 
monly understood expression, everything 
has “got its growth ;” mortgages are 
based, as a rule, upon a higher valuation 
of the property, and the important ele- 
ment of safety receives less consideration. 
The field, the methods, and the necessities 
of the Western farmer are measured by 
a more ample standard than that which 
prevails in the East. He sows, plows, 
and reaps over the square mile instead 
of acre, and his machinery, implements, 
and storage facilities must be correspond- 
ingly larger. His need of business capi- 
tal, therefore, is large, and the security 
afforded by his real property is greater 
because it cost him far less in the be- 

inning than an equal amount in the 
ast, and is fully as valuable to-day. 

Satisfaction with this form of invest- 
ment, when negotiated by reliable agents, 
increases yearly, because results have 
been profitable alike to the mortgagor 
and to the mortgagee ; and in this ex- 
pression we have again sounded the key- 
note of success. Everything, or almost 
everything, depends upon the agent. 
‘The business,” as the Observer said, 
editorially, in its issue of May 3, 1888, 
“depends for its safety, and success in 
the last resort, upon the character of the 
parties who engage in it.” Continuing, 
the Observer called attention to the 
company of which Charles R. Otis, manu- 
facturer of the Otis elevators, is presi- 
dent, and the Messrs. Morse, the owners 
of the Morse Building, and sons of the 
founders of the New York Observer, 
are vice-president and treasurer, and 
added : “ Persons having money to invest 
will the trustworthy character 
of such gentlemen as these.” 

The company referred to is The Mort- 


gage Investment Company, of this city,, 


whose offices are in the Morse Building, 
at 140 Nassau Street, and of which The 
Churchman, the leading publication of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, said, 
Nov. 17, 1888 : tt is believed to be the 
only company of the kind officered by 
New York business men, whose safe and 
conservative character and personal finan- 
cial strength is known to all.” Dr. 
Henry M. Field, the well-known Presby- 
terian divine and editor, wrote in ‘The 


| Evangelist, Nov. 15, 1888: “ We know 


the men, and their names are such as in- 
spire confidence. If investments be not 
safe in such hands, we know not where 
they could be.” Dr. N. M. Ferris wrote 
in the Christian Intelligencer, the rec- 
—s organ of the Reformed Church : 
“The names give assurance of good judg- 
ment, carefulness, and integrity, and the 
success of a series of years produces confi- 
dence in the future.” And The Con- 


the leading organ of a 
and powerful denomination, said : 
“When such men as Mr. Otis and the 


Messrs. Morse engage in the business, it 


would seem to be sufficient assurance of 
safety to those who may invest under 
their administration.” 

The Christian Union says: “The rec- 
ord of The Mortgage Investment Com- 
pany which has its headquarters in the 

orse Building, New York, and for its 
officers well-known New York business 
men, goes far to prove the advantage to 
the investor of concentrating the business 
of loaning Eastern capital on Western 
property (which was formerly done largely 
through Western banks and individual 
loan agents) in the hands of loaning com- 
panies with large resources, which have 
their experienced and salaried agents in 
different localities under careful super- 
vision, and whose officers are men of 
great personal responsibility.” 

The views of the “ Observer” appear 
to be well indorsed by the most powerful 
mouthpieces of other denominations, and 
when it is borne in mind that The Mort- 
gage Investment Company has sufficient 
confidence in itself to be willing to guaran- 
tee the collection of both interest and 
principal, the investor may well feel 
doubly secure. The confidence of these 
gentlemen in their own judgment is based 
upon tangible facts, for they have the 
benefit of an experience of twelve years, 
during which over a million and a quarter 
of dollars have been invested, without the 
loss of a dollar of principal or interest, 
and without a foreclosure. The record is 
almost unparalleled. 

The mortgages offered for sale, at par 
and accrued interest, by The Mortgage 
Investment Company are upon improved 
property in the cities of Wichita, Kansas, 
and Kearney, Nebraska, and upon the 
Race and very fertile farms in the 

ounty of Sedgwick and adjoining coun- 
ties of Kansas, and in Buffalo and adjoin- 
ing counties of Nebraska It is confident 
that no other localities can offer any 
better, cM inducements to lenders of 
money. It has loaned its own money 
here, and the interest has been paid with 
regular promptness, and the principal 
paid when due. It has loaned again and 
again with the same experience. As the 
years have rolled on it has found the 
margins of its securities widening, and 
has shared in the prosperity of those who 
have borrowed from it. 

The intending investor will probably 
have noticed that many investment com- 
panies offer higher, and not a few remark- 
ably high, rates of interest. This is done 
at the expense of safety. Six per cent. 
is as high a rate of interest as any to be 
obtained in the United States with undis- 
puted first-class security. The basis upon 
which The Mortgage Investment Com- 
pany’s loans are made is from 30 to 35 
per cent. of the values of improved faims, 
as appraised by a member of the Com- 
pany now and for many years a resident 
of Kansas. 

The Company keeps in its safes, ready 
for immediate delivery, a stock of from 
$25,000 to $50,000 worth of these securi- 
ties, and charges the purchaser nothing for 
its services. It can, therefore, immedi- 
ately deliver the mortgages, at their face 
value and accrued interest, the purchaser 
receiving interest from the date of pos- 
session, exactly as in transactions in 
United States bonds or other negotiable 
securities. The rate is six per cent. in 
all cases, payable semi-annually on pres- 
entation of the coupons at the Centers 
offices in New York City, or, if preferred 
by holders in other cities, at banks des- 
ignated by them in their own localities. 

e loans rarely exceed $2,500 on any 
one property, and the average amount is 
about $1,000, and they run from three to 
five years. A person, therefore, having 
$10,000 to loan, could, without doubt, 
obtain from five to eight or more bonds 
for it on as many different farms. This 
is an element of strength to large in- 
vestors, and a great convenience to those 
who invest smaller sums. Here are a 
few sample mortgages, the last figures 
representing the amount which the com- 
pany has loaned in each case : 


Amount Acres Valueof Valueof Total Interest 
- in Farm. Land. Buildings. Value. Payable 


8 800 = 160 $3,000 — $3,000 May-Nov 
1,125 160 3,400 3,400 FebsNov 
1,500 160 4,400 $ 500 4,900 Jan-July 
1,000 380 2,000 1,200 3,200 Jan-July 

880 380 1,600 800 62,400 Feb-Aug 
1,200 lot 2,000 1,600 3,600 Jan-July 
300 slot 200 1,000 1,200 May-Nov 


The New York office of The Mortgage 
Investment Company is conveniently lo- 


cated in the Morse Building (which build- 


ing is owned by its vice-president and 
treasurer), at 140 Nassau Street, corner 
of Beekman Street, where it is glad to see 
intending investors ; or correspondence 
will receive prompt attention. 

Very respectfully, 


ABSULULE SAFETY. 


THE MorTGAGE INVESTMENT Co. 
OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres'’t, 
Topeka, Kan. 


101 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
N. Y. A ency, HAYES & Cco., 
o. 1 Broadway. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


J XCONDITX x60, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination and 
conservative valuations made 
before placing. 


1A 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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GREAT ROCK ISL«ND ROUTE 


(C.,R.1.&P. andC., K. &N. R’ys.) 
West, Northwest and Southwest. It include: 


prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and :uxury 
or accommodations (daily) between CHICAGC 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL. 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 

AS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE) 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in South- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California Ez-c’rsions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coas . 


The Famous Albcrt Lc 1. Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, dauy, 
between Chicago, St. Juseph, Atchison, Leaven 
worth, Kansas City, and Minne-vc’’s and 8t. 
Paul. The populartouristlinctot’> e- -icresorte 
and hunting and fishing groundsci hh orthwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls bianc” traversee 
the great ‘‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” o: 
Northern Iowa, Scuthwestern Minnesota and Eas} 
Central Dakota. 


The Short Line vic Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis. Cin: 
zinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or addre:t 
E.ST. JOHN, E.A.HOLBROCK, 

‘en’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. - 

CHICAGO, 
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first class Piano 
they sell. We 
PIANOS, $150 to $1500. 
"ORGANS, $35 to $500. 97% 
<i) Sent for trialin your own home | 
before you buy. GUARANTEED SIX ¥ 
YEARS, Catalogues Free. —- 
Marchal & Smith Piano Co., 235 E. 21st $t., N.Y. 


GREATAMERICAN Greatest inducements to 


rders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees and Baking Powders. 


GET PREMIUM 27. 


or full culars address 
P.O. Box 289, New York,N.¥ 
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THE LABOR QUESTION. 
ECHOES. 
The following utterances have bee 
called out by our recent tentative propo- 
sitions for legislation in regard to strikes 
of the employees of the great carrying 
corporations: 
[From the Labor Tribune. ] 


The plan proposed would be in the na- 
ture of an effort to cure, while the crying 
need is for a preventive. If this latter 
were impossible, methods of mitigation 
would be in order. ‘“ Water” should be 
wrung out of capitalization by State taxa- 
tion ; and more than likely there would 
not be necessity to proceed to the second 
remedy, which would be to compel honest 
treatment of the owners of railroads by 
the officials who favor fast freight and 
sleeping car companies. 

Certainly if both these reforms were 
instituted there would be eliminated the 
wars on wages and the traffic rate wars ; 
and without the incentive of facile infla- 
tion there would be no enouragement to 
unnecessary paralleling of railroad lines 
and the consequent unhealthy increase 
which breeds disease throughout the 
entire system. On an honest basis there 
can be built peace and prosperity. Arbi- 
tration would be a mere flag of truce 
incident. 


[From The Craftsman.] 


We are glad to see The Christian 
Union, as well as many other papers 
which have heretofore ignored these 
questions, discussing such matters. Had 
there been no strikes there would be no 
discussion. Hence strikes are beneficial 
in this way if in no other. We are also 
glad to see the heretofore conservative 
element taking a stand on very radical 

und. Even The Christian Union is in 
avor of municipal control of street rail- 
ways, but hesitates before the greater 
task of Government control of the great 
railroad system. But we can assure it 
that in this lies the remedy for strikes. 
And why? Because then the charges 
would be less, the pay would be more, the 
hours of labor would be eurtailed, and 
the service would be better. Further, 
transportation being lessened, all prod- 
ucts would be cheapened, for the rail- 
roads now charge all the market will 
bear. 


¢ [ From the Commoner and Glassworker.] 


Mr. Powderly states the whole ques- 
tion and its natural solution in the fol- 
Jowing eloquent sentence: “ Until the 
Government controls the public highways 
and manages them for the good of the 
whole people there will be strikes, and 
all legislation tending to suppress strikes 
will be simply medicating the symptoms ; 
they will be useless so long as the cause 
of the strike remains.” This is the uni- 
versal wish of the labor world, and the 
sooner the public recognizes it and helps 
to bring it about the sooner shall we have 
a perfect solution of this troublesome 
question. 

The specious reasoning indulged in by 

_ some of the gentlemen who answered the 
letter reads very well, and, if the adverse 
elements of the trouble were of a differ- 
ent nature, would win more supporters ; 


but the subject matter can be handled | % 


successfully only by heroic methods, and 


Mr. Powderly points out such methods | 


plainly. 
In a spirit of admiration for the effort 
in favor of labor made by The Christian 
_ Union, we are pieased to be able to com- 
mend it; as it is a welcome innovation 
on the usual course of the religious press, 
which has always been on the side of the 
capitalist, masked in the disguise of sup- 


porters of law and order. 


“ PENSIONS” VERSUS HOTELS. 


Your correspondent (in Christian Union 
of February 28) who warns tourists 
against boarding in “ Pensions ” in Ger- 
many, has had, I am convinced, an ex- 
ceptional experience, and has leaped to a 
“= unfair generalization. 

he woes inflicted upon him by his 
boarding-house frau have given a too dys- 
peptic tinge to his conclusions ; and to his 
warnings one must add another : “ Beware 
of the information given by hasty or 
peevish travelers.” 

I have many friends who have boarded 


at German pensions in their travels, or’, 


while students, and they nearly all cor- 


dially recommend these places to their 


fellow-travelers, for comfort and home- 
like enjoyment. 

My own recent experience with them 
has been altogether happy, in Italy, 
France, Austria, and espe- 
cially satisfactory in Germany. I found 
them generally kept by persons of intel- 
ligence, kindly spirit, and sometimes of 
real culture ; the treatment was every- 
where generous, careful, and highly 
honorable. Never onee was unfair advan- 
tage taken or extortion attempted ; nor 
have I one unpleasant item to record from 
my experience with various “ Pensions ” 
in several cities in Germany. 

Henry A. Topp, 
Pastor Congregational Church. 
WHITEHALL, Mich. 


—The new Dean of Chichester is a bit 
of a humorist, and in Sussex, where a very 
little clerical wit goes a long way, they are 
saying that he is quite as funny as Sydney 
Smith. At a church festival at East- 
bourne last week he brought down the 
house by telling how some letters come 
to him addressed “Dr. Pagan.” Dr. 
Pigou excited a still heartier burst of 
laughter when he communicated the 
secret for making a goblin vanish. “Ask 
the ghost for a subscription to the Sun- 
day-school funds.” He added that the 
best way to disperse a turbulent crowd 
during a riot is to announce a “ collec- 
tion.” The ex-vicar of Leeds in making 
these remarks is not complimentary to 
the Anglican laity.—[Christian Leader. 


ENCOURAGING EVIDENCE. 


In matters relating to Compound Oxygen, to 
which we call attention so frequently, you are 
asked simply to judge by evidence. Other 
affairs of practical existence, which proceed 
on this basis, have no difficulty in the way of 
adjustment ; no more do our claims for Com- 
pound Oxygen. 


We are 7 a over obstacle by such impe- 
tus as the following afford : 7 


Prince’s Bay, N. Y., April 1, 1887. 

** My wife had neuralgia going from head 
to heart, sick all the time night and day for 
several years. Used two home treatments of 
Compound Oxygen, and in less than three 
months she was fully relieved.”’ 

: J. W. ANDROVATT. 


BEWLEYVILLE, Ky., Nov. 21, 1886. 
‘*[T write to inform you of my health and 


good feelings towards you as helpers of the 
afflicted ; have not Gots severe cold since I 
have been under the Compound Oxygen 
treatment.”’ Mrs. Erne H. Cox. 


Larkin, W. Va., July 31, 1883. 
‘*T must say your Compound Oxygen has 
done me much good. You may use my name 


in any way you wish.” Rev. T. F. Hotz. 


We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
suffering from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, yepepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all 
chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of charge, to any one addressing 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Phila., Pa.; or 331 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


‘the cabinet organ was introduced in its present 
form by Mason & Hamlinin 1861. Other makers 
followed in the manufacture of these instruments, 
but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
pt ge excellence of their organs, the fact that 

all of the ey World’s Exhibitions, since that of 


Paris, 1867, competition 
with best mak ers of all coun- 
tries, they have invariably tak- 


en the highest honors. us- 
trated catalogues S22 TO S900. free. 

Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their pianos, that they are 
superior to all others.® They recognize the high 
excellence achieved by other leading makers in the 
art of pe building, but still claim superiority. 
This they attribute solely to the remarkable im- 
provement introduced by them in the year 1892, 
and now known as the **Mason & HAMLIN PIANO 


STRINGER,” by the use of which 
is secured the greatest pos- 
sible purity and refinement of 
tone, together with greatly in- 


creased capaci- GRAND & UPRIGHT. ty for standing 
in tune and other important advantages. 


A circular, containing testimonials from three 


hundred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, 
together with descriptive catalogne, to any applicant. 
Pianos and O sold for cash or easy pay- 


ents; also 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO, 
Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


“Puzzled The [ectors.” 


OST of the cases cured by Ayer’s 

Sarsaparilla have been given up 

by the regular practice. Physicians are 

recommending this medicine more than 
ever, and with satisfactory results. 


E. M. Sargent, Lowell, Mass., says : — 
‘‘ Several years ago, my daughter broke 
out with large sores on her hands. 
face, and other parts of her body. The 
case puzzled the doctors. My daughter 
used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and it resulted 
in a complete cure. Her blood seems to 
have been thoroughly purified, as she 
has never had so much as a pimple 
since taking this medicine.” 


‘“‘This is to certify that after having 
been sick for twelve years with kidney 
disease and general debility, and having 
been treated by several physicians with- 
out relief, Iam now better in every re- 
spect, and think I am nearly well, 
having taken seven bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.”’—Maria Ludwigson, 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


Aver’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY | 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. | Worth $5 a_ bottle. 


PRADO 


CHICAGO AND DENVER 


VIA THE 


AND 


UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


A SOLID TRAIN 


CHICAGO 
DENVER 


Council Bluffs “Omaha 


With DINING CARS, SLEEPING CARS and 


FREE CHAIR CARS. 


LEAVES CHICAGO EVERY DAY. 
Trains leaving Chicago Tuesdays connect with the 


GOLDEN GATE SPECIAL, 
wriving at San Francisco Friday Evenings. 
For Time of Trains, Rates and Information, apply to any 


ficket Agent, or to 
H. C. WICKER, 
Traffic Manager. 


J. M. WHITMAN, 
General Manager. 


P. Wi 
General Passenger , Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


c . Y., ma epen on 
nish teachers, and no others. 


HANN UMS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
370 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


Thorough instruction in Business 
Branches and Shorthand. 


HE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATION desires to call attention to 
the experienced teachers of English, French, German, 
Latin, Drawing, Music, Dancing, and Calisthenics, 
registered at its Bureau, 7 East 15th Street. Hours 
for employers, 9 A.M. to5 P.M. Please mention this 
advertisement. | 
PLACE SCHOOL, 

Canandaigua, N. Y. 


A Christian Home for Girls. Extensive grounds and 
attractive appointments. Academic and Collegi 
Denes tments of Study. Superior advantages in 

Art. | aa Course for Pupils pre for Col- 
leges and Universities. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


English 
4 German. includ- 


( 

Fellowships (value $450) in Greek 

For Program, 
a 
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COLEMAN 


COLLECE, Newark, N. J. 


Twenty minutes of New York. More postions for 
uates than any other. Life scholarship, $50. 
rite for circulars. Mention 


COLEMAN, Pres’t. 


ress as 


Scotts Emulsiot 


WHY YOU SHOULD Usi 


Oil 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


It isused and endorsed by Physi 
cians because it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk. 

It is three times as efficacious ag plai: 
Cod Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other ao-calle: 
Emulsions. 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa 
rate or change, 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 
It is the best remedy for Consumption 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, W: Dis 
eases, Chronic Coughs and 3 


Sold by ali Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y 


STRICTLY MUTUAL. 


Bakers’ & Merchants Allance 


FOR THE INSURING OF LIVES 


are now issuing policies on a New Plan at 
about the same cost as the Assessment Ingur- 
ance Associations and at rates about 40 % Tess 
than the Old Line Companies. Our policies 
combine the best features of both, and are 
incontestable and have a paid-up value after 
three years, with dividends after the fifth year. 
For particulars apply to 


ISAAC B. LEWIS, Secretary, 
32 and 34 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK. 
AGENTS WANTED. 3 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
AILEY'S 


ing Silwer-Plated 
CORRUGATED GLASS 


mr REFLECTORS! 
Churches, 


—_ 
= 


arantee — 
price list free. 
A. J. WIEDENER, if 
36 8. Second St., Phila. 


AVIA A 


THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector: Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state warts. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR O00. 


ny 


20 Washington St, | 88 E. Lake St, 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, ILL 


25 and 27 No. 13th St.,Philadelphia,Pa 


LVS 


No. 1 Suit, 


Terry, $62. 
Aa Plush, $68 


Boston, 
Mass. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Cra 


Send for Frice and Catalorue. Address 
Mention this puper, Baltimore, 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
the grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


BUCKEYE Beil FUUNDRY, 
Belis of Pore Copper and Ti tor Charches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farnis, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration, 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosai 
Glass from the designs of Mr. Armstrong. ° 
- ted glass from the designs 
of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 
AGENTS FroR— 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 
20 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK 
Those answering an Adrertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
idrertiser and Publisher by stat- 


4G that they saw the Advertise- 
ment in The Christian Union, 


AY 
an? wes 
1H py: 
— 
= nits 
a 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics 
French, Old French, Italian, 8 
, Political 
complete. 
Mathemat- 
add 
Gaim TRY IT. 


